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preface 


aaeaey|HiE Hebrew text of the Psalter was already 
nA strange to the generality of Christians 
rs even in New Testament times. For the 





Exeag| (first fifteen centuries it was explored 


only by a solitary student here and there. 
It was the Reformation that caused Hebrew to be 
taken up as a continuous study among Protestant 
divines. The general use of the Psalter in Christendom 
has from the first depended on Versions ; and mainly 
on three, the Greek, the Latin, and the English. Each 
of these has its own several title to pre-eminence. 

The Greck is pre-eminent as having been the first 
in date; and with this fact is connected its high dis- 
tinction as an external independent witness of the state 
of the Hebrew text before Christianity. Down to the 
sixteenth century, this translation had almost the honours 
of an original. 

The Latin is pre-eminent as being the first version 
that was made in the atmosphere and light of the 
Christian faith. It was translated from the Greek alone, 
and it has no immediate contact with the Hebrew. 
Distant though it is from the original by a second 
remove, mechanical as it seems when verbally scanned, 
it has nevertheless within it a spring of emotion 
which is original in itself, radiating the warmth of 
primitive Christianity. 


vi jMreface 


The English Psalter has the pre-eminent distinction 
of being the version through which the Psalms—as an 
instrument of devotional exercise, as an aid to medita- 
tion and the religious habit of mind, and as a formative 
influence in the spiritual education of man—now live 
in their fullest and widest use. 

This version was produced at a singularly happy 
conjuncture of favouring circumstances, in the central 
culmination of the English language, in the vernal 
moment of our modern literature, and withal in the fresh 
enthusiastic burst of a great spiritual revival. It was 
made from the Latin and the Greek, with corrections from 
the Hebrew. Behind it lay a long wake of preparation ; 
for the work of Coverdale was preluded by centuries of 
psalm-translation. The Psalter was the palaestra, the 
exercising ground, for the achievement of that which 
is soadmirable in the English Bible. He who at length 
gave lasting form to the English Psalter, was a master 
of popular and melodious prose; and his work con- 
tinually recited has imparted to English literature much 
of its savour and simplicity and sweetness of tone. 

Of the various modifications of Coverdale’s Psalter, 
the text here printed is that which is most interesting, 
and least accessible. It is given in proximate fac- 
simile, such as was practicable with types ready to 
hand; every form of word being kept, and also the 
content of every line. 


SWANSWICK RECTORY, 
September 14, 1893. 
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erm) Fe HE comprehensive study of the Psalter falls under 
a5 iz two heads, which are widely diverse: heads which 
ed Pa I will venture to designate as the Prophetic and 
At will venture to designate as the Prophetic an 
eu) the Scientific. These are the best terms I can 
find to represent the wide range there has been in the use and 
exegesis of the Psalms. 

The historical succession of languages through which the 
Psalter has been chiefly known to Christendom will furnish a 
convenient frame for exhibiting the mutual relations of these 
opposite aspects. The readiest and most external scheme 
of arrangement will conveniently introduce us to that which 
is inward and essential. 

These few preliminary words may suffice to explain the plan 
of this Introduction: viz. I. The Psalter in Greek and Latin ; 
II. The Hebrew Psalter; III. The English Psalter. 










t 
THE PSALTER IN GREEK AND LATIN 


In the Apostolic age, the Psalter, as commonly used by 
Christians, was in Greek. The old Hebrew text was less 
familiar than formerly to the Jews, even to those who lived at 
home in the land of their fathers; while to those of the 
Dispersion it was a remote ancestral book-language. The 
only language common to the Jewish nation had long been 
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the same as that which, since Alexander, had become the 
international language of the civilized world, namely Greek. 
Christianity broke with the letter of Judaism, dropped all literary 
connection with its venerable texts, planted colonies in all the 
provinces, and corresponded in the one universal language, of 
the Roman Empire. For many succeeding centuries Greek 
was practically regarded thoughout Christendom as the original 
tongue not only of the New but also of the Old Testament. 

Long before the Christian era, the demand had risen among 
the Jewish population in Alexandria for renderings of their 
sacred books into the language wherein they were born; and 
hence the Greek version of the Old Testament which is 
commonly called the translation of the Septuagint, z.c. Seventy. 
The Pentateuch was probably translated into Greek in the 
third century before Christ.1 But there are reasons for 
thinking that the translation (and indeed the completion) 
of the Psalter did not take place until a much later date. 
Cheyne’s date for the Greek Psalter ranges from B.c. 142 to 
the Christian era. Graetz moves it down to A.D. 44. 


The Septuagint version of the Psalter, though stamped with 
the natural inferiority of a translation to an original, yet retains 
some right of precedence by priority of record. No Hebrew 
text now extant can approach the antiquity of this eldest 
version. The fact that it is the oldest extant report of the 
contents of the original text confers upon it a certain unique 
prerogative; and where the Greek Psalter differs from the 
Hebrew, it may always be asked which of the two is the more 
probable.? 

Early in the third century Origen, the father of biblical 
criticism, set himself to examine the relative merits of the 
Greek texts then in use, and finding that his task demanded 

1H. E. Ryle, Zhe Canon of the Old Testament, p. 145. 

2 Passages in which some critics have preferred the evidence of the 
Septuagint to that of the Hebrew text are ix. and x. (the unity of) 5 xxviii. 
9 ‘the strength of his people’ instead of ‘their strength’; xxxvi. I ‘his 


heart’ instead of ‘my heart’; Ixxvi. 4, where see note. Also Cheyne on 
xxiv. 6, in The Expositor, v. 310. 
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a knowledge of Hebrew, he learnt that language, Hebrew, and 
in so doing he entered upon a course of study which in his 
day seemed strange and eccentric. Two centuries later, 
Jerome, his Latin successor in biblical criticism, making 
mention of Origen, said that he had learnt Hebrew against 
the bent of his age and nation (contra aetatis gentisgue suae 
naturam). The very plan of Origen’s Hexapla indicates that 
the Hebrew page was strange to the eyes of Christian scholars ; 
for, after the column containing the Hebrew text, he had a 
second column repeating the same text in Greek transliteration ; 
upon which followed four columns of Greek versions (Aquila, 
Septuagint, Symmachus, Theodotion), completing the number 
six which gave name to the Hexapla. 

It was from Greek texts that all Latin translations were 
made before Jerome’s new translation of the Hebrew 
Psalter. The numerous and nameless versions of the Bible in 
Latin came at length to be consolidated in one prevailing text, 
the Versio Itala. It was upon this, the current version of 
highest credit, that Jerome worked as a reviser, by request of 
Pope Damasus, and so produced that permanent book of the 
Latin Church which is called Versio Vulgata (the version in 
common use), which we now call the Vulgate. 

But it should be carefully remembered that the old Psalter 
remained in the Vulgate unchanged, still the old Itala, and 
that this ancient version has throughout continued to be the 
liturgical Psalter of the Roman Church.! Jerome did indeed 
revise this old Psalter upon the best Greek texts, only then his 
revision was not received into the common Bible. But his 
revised Psalter had nevertheless an important career. It was 
preferred by the bishops of Gaul, who adopted it for use in 
Divine Service ; and it became the nucleus and centre-piece of 
that ‘Gallican Use,’ which held its ground in the national 
Church of France down to our own times. Hence Jerome’s 


1 Parallel to what happened in 1662, when the scriptural portions of 
the Common Prayer Book were brought up to the last Revision of 1611 ; 
except the Psalter. 
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revised Psalter goes by the name of the ‘Gallican Psalter.’ So 
we have three Latin Psalters to bear in mind: 1. that in the 
Vulgate, which is the old Italic; 2. Jerome’s revision of this 
version upon Greek texts (the Gallican) ; 3. Jerome’s own new 
translation from the Hebrew. 

The interpretation of the Psalms for the first 1500 years of 
Christianity (with few exceptions) proceeded on the principle 
that the prophetic spirit of their origin was still inherent in the 
Church. The Psalms had an innate power of development ; 
they were not confined to their first historic meaning; they 
might be used to authorize and consecrate any thought that 
was edifying and according to the analogy of the faith. And 
in particular, it was always safe to understand Christ and His 
Apostles in all the types and figures which exceeded the 
ordinary measure of man. 

Modern commentators, even some from whom more 
sympathy might have been expected, are apt to treat the 
ancient exegesis with little respect. For example, Delitzsch 
characterizes the early exposition as follows :—‘ The weakness 
which affects the ancient exposition of the Psalms is substantially 
the same in the Greek and in the Latin expositors. Besides 
their ignorance of the original text there is an unmethodical 
irregular procedure, an arbitrary straining of the predictive 
character of the Psalms (as when Tertullian conceives the 
First Psalm to be a prophetic utterance in the person of 
Joseph of Arimathaea), an unhistorical treatment which makes 
no difference between the two Testaments; ... instead of 
illustrating the Psalms by their fulfilment in the Gospel, they 
simply transplant them into the language and ideas of the New 
Testament.’ 

To expect that they should have attained a scientific method 
of exegesis, that they should even have known the intellectual 
need of doing so, is an expectation hardly consistent with the 
lessons of history. To say that the ancient expositors were 
unmethodical is not to the point, because, however it may be 
a defect, it is not a symptom of weakness (for which it is 
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alleged) ; rather it belongs to that intuitive energy which is the 
strength of patristic and of the best medieval exposition. 

And it is not quite just, for some method they certainly had, 
though not a scientific method. It is indeed true that they 
allegorized very freely, that they made the Psalms prophetic 
utterances which they put in the mouth of Christ and His con- 
temporaries, that they ignored chronology and merged the 
Psalms in the New Testament. But it is not by any means 
clear that they did so in any other sense than the Apostles did 
so. What is there in patristic or medieval interpretation that 
is bolder in this way than that in Acts li. 31, where an Apostle 
virtually says that the words in Psalm xvi. 11, ‘thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Sheol,’ were spoken by the psalmist as a 
prophet prophesying of Christ and speaking as in the person 
of Christ ? 

The principle of seeing Christ everywhere was in itself a 
basis of method, and if it opened a boundless field to imagina- 
tive analogies, these were brought into some order by the 
classification (Origen’s) memorized in the well-known distich— 

LITERA gesta refert ; quid credas ALLEGORIA ; 
MORALIS quid agas ; quid speres ANAGOGIA. 

Dante (Epistle to Can Grande) applied these stages of 
interpretation to his own Commedia, making use of Psalm cxiv 
‘When Israel came out of Egypt,’ as an example— 

‘For if we look at the Zetter only, there is here signified the going out 
of the children of Israel in the time of Moses; if at the a/legory, there is 
signified our redemption through Christ; if at the moval sense, there is 
signified to us the conversion of the soul from the mourning and misery of 
sin to the state of grace; if at the anagogic sense, there is signified, the 
passing out of the holy soul from the bondage of this corruption to the 
liberty of everlasting glory. And these mystical meanings, though called 


by different names, may all be called ad/egorical as distinguished from the 
literal or historical sense.’ 


And if the ancient expositors were less diligent than we are 
with grammar and dictionary and tables of chronology, they 
at least explored their sacred anthems with the affections and 
sympathies of the heart, seeking after personal experiences to 
match each lyric tone and phrase. Thus they discovered 
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secret elements of identity in situations that were centuries 
apart intime. It seemed as if the presence of Christ in the 
Psalms gave them a master-key to all other characters and 
crisés. The same psalm, which was the voice of Christ, was 
also without fear of inconsistency the utterance of Hezekiah or 
Jeremiah or Joseph of Arimathaea. 

I will quote some prefaces from the eleventh century. In 
these directions to the reader (as I may call them), which are 
addressed to the spirit of devotion, we may see how little 
medieval piety was concerned about ascertaining the occasion 
and the material meaning of the first production, and tying the 
psalm for ever to its historic tethering-stock. No; it was a strain 
of heavenly music which would open its wealth of guidance 
or consolation to all sorts and conditions of men who sang 
it in sincerity ; and that in many contingencies and situations, 


which, however various, are still united by subtle analogies. 


ii. Dees cefteran sealmes capitul 
is gecweden Psalmus Dauid, fet 
is on Englisc Dauides sealm.  For- 
pem he is sealm gecweden, fordi 
he, séofode on fem sealme, and 

A . . 
mende to Drihtne be his feondum, 
egder ge inlendum ge itlendum, 
and be eallum his earfodum ; and 
swa de® ele fxera pe pisne sealm 
sincgS, be his sylfes feondum, and 
swa dyde Crist be Iudeum. 


vi. Dauid sang pisne sixtan sealm 
be his mettrumnesse, and be his 
earfodum, and eac be fem ege pees 
démes on domes deege; and swa 
ded zelc Pera pe hine singd ; and swa 
dyde Crist Pa he on eordan wees, 
he hine sang be his earfoSum ; and 
eac Ezechias be his untrumnesse. 


xix. (Ilebrew xx.) Dauid sang 
pisne nigonteodan sealm, and szede 
on Szm sealme hu his folc him fore 
gebede on his earfodum ; and eac 
Ezechias fole gebzed for hine, pa he 
wes beseten mid his feondum on 
peere byrig ; and swa do® ealle cris- 
tene men pe pisne sealm singad, hi 
hine singad for heora kyningas ; and 


The title of the Second Psalm is 
‘Psalmus Dauid,’ that is in English 
David’s psalm. The reason why 
it is called psalm, is because he 
sighed in the psalm and moaned to 
the Lord concerning his foes, both 
domestic and foreign, and concern- 
ing all his distresses ; and so doth 
every one who singeth this psalm, 
concerning his own foes; and so 
did Christ concerning the Jews. 


David sang this sixth psalm con- 
cerning his sickness, and his troubles, 
and also concerning the terror of 
judgment at doomsday ; and so doth 
every one who sings it; and so did 
Christ. when He was on earth, He 
sang it concerning His troubles ; 
and likewise Hezekiah about his 
sickness. 

David sang this nineteenth psalm, 
and said in the psalm how his 
people prayed for him in_ his 
tribulations ; andlikewise Hezekiah’s 
people prayed for him, when he 
was surrounded by his foes in the 
city ; and so do all Christian men 
who sing this psalm, they sing it 
for their kings; and likewise the 
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eac fa apostolas hine sungon be 
Criste, pa hine man lzedde to réde. 


xxil. (xxiii.) Dauid sang pysne twa 
and twentigeodan sealm, pa he wite- 
gode be Israela folces freodome ; hu 
hy sceoldon beon alzed of Babilonia 
peowdome, and hu_ hi sceoldon 
Gode pancian pera ara pe hi be 
wege heefdon hamweardes ; and eac 
be his agenre gehwyrftnesse of his 
wreec-sipe: and zle pera pe hine 
singd, he pancad Gode his alysnesse 
of his earfoSum ; and swa dydon pa 
Apostolas, and eall pret cristene folc, 
Cristes eriste; and eac panciad 
cristene men, on fpyson sealme, 
heora alysnesse of heora scyldum 
cefter fulluhte. 


X1li 


Apostles did sing it for Christ, when 
He was led to crucifixion. 


David sang this two and twenti- 
eth psalm, when he_ prophesied 
about the liberation of the people 
of Israel; how they should be led 
out of Babylonian slavery, and how 
they should thank God for the 
mercies they should experience by 
the way homewards; and likewise 
about his own restoration from his 
exile :—and every one who sings it, 
he thanketh God for his deliverance 
out of his troubles; and so did the 
Apostles, and all Christian folk, for 
Christ’s Resurrection ; and in like 
manner do Christian men give 
thanks, in this psalm, for the re- 


mission of their sins after Baptism. 


It was part of the routine of the early Church that the 
whole Psalter was recited weekly by every ecclesiastic, and, in 
addition to this, Psalm cxix. was said daily.’ And besides 
the recital, it was also committed to memory; this was an 
ordinary practice of the first twelve centuries. In the fifth 
century Gennadius, Patriarch of Constantinople, refused to 
ordain any clerk who could not repeat ‘David’ from memory. 
In the eighth Council of Toledo (A.p. 635) it was ordained 
that ‘None henceforth shall be promoted to any ecclesiastical 
dignity without perfectly knowing the whole Psalter, besides 
the usual Canticles and Hymns and the formula of Baptism.’ 
In A.D. 1050 the Council of Oviedo decreed that ‘The Arch- 
deacons shall present such clerks for ordination as perfectly 
know the whole Psalter, etc.’ 

It naturally followed that a variety of recognized interpreta- 
tions were developed in connection with the psalms which 
were thus incessantly recited. For example, the same psalm 


1 Connected with the continual recitation of the Latin Psalter was the 
use of the opening word or phrase as a title to designate the psalm, and 
these first words are still printed in the C.P.B. Psalter. In Prers Plowman 
A vil. 237 (Skeat i. 216) Psalm cxxviii. is thus cited : 
‘For so seith the sauter - in psalm of Beatz ommes,’ 

and in like manner Psalm cxxxii. is cited in A xi. 55 (Skeat i. 289) : 
‘And so seith the psauter - sech hit in A/emento.’ 

The habit still survives, as when xcv. is called the Venzte. 
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might be appointed to be said at Christmas, at Easter, in Lent, 
on Festivals of Martyrs, and in the Office for the Dead.’ It 
could not, on these divers occasions, be said with the retention 
of a uniform meaning or with the same mental associations. 
The various emphasés of which a particular psalm was capable 
would be variously signalized ; the divine sun-ray would rest 
on different eminences, and endue the psalm quite naturally 
with powers of transfiguration. ‘This kind of elasticity was 
recognized and promoted by the use of antiphons.? 

The system of Antiphons was the most peculiar character- 
istic in the ancient liturgical use of the Psalter. Speaking 
generally we may say that the Antiphon was the echo or 
reverberation of the purposed sentiment of an Office. In the 
English Burial Office, for example, ‘I heard a voice from 
heaven etc.’ is of the nature of an Antiphon. But the most 
ordinary form was that of a select sentence preluding each 
psalm and marking its close. Sometimes the Antiphon was 
repeated before each verse of the psalm. The whole psalm 
was thus intercalated by the Antiphon, which, out of many 
possible significations, definitely for the moment fixed one ; 
and this ingenious device, by striking the keynote of the 
season, enabled worshippers to sing with harmonious unity of 
the understanding.* 

As an example of the primitive Antiphon in its plainest 
shape, the following use of Psalm il. is quoted by Dr. Neale 
from the Mozarabic Office at Prime. 


First CuHoir. Zhe Lord said unto me: Thou art my Son, this day 
have L begotten thee. 

SECOND CHoIR. The Lord ete. 

First CHoir. Why do the heathen so furiously rage together : and 
why do the people imagine a vain thing ? 


1 Christian Remembrancer vol. xxxiii. p. 474. [By Dr. Neale.] 

* The subject of Antiphons is distinct from (though historically con- 
nected with) ‘antiphonal singing,’ which was a very early practice, probably 
Jewish. Pliny in his Letter to Trajan said that the Christians used ‘ stato 
die ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christo quasi Deo, dicere secze 
znvecem ’—words that might fitly describe the alternate manner of reading 
the Psalms for the day in “most of our village churches. 

* For a succinct view of the whole subject of Antiphons see Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology, v. Antiphon. 
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SECOND CuHorr. Zhe Lord said unto me: Thou ete. 

First CHoIrR. The kings of the earth stand up and the rulers take 
counsel together: against the Lord and against His 
Anointed. 

SECOND CHOIR. Zhe Lord satd unto me: Thou ete. 


Psalm lxv, when used in the Office for the Dead, had for 
Antiphon the second verse: ‘O Thou that hearest the prayer, 
unto Thee shall all flesh come.’ 

By means of the Antiphons provided for the different 
seasons, the variable significance of the Psalms was avowed and 
utilized in the ancient liturgies. When the First Psalm was used 
on an ordinary day, the Antiphon was ‘Serve the Lord in fear.’ 
On the commemoration of a Saint or Martyr, it was :—‘ His 
delight is in the law of the Lord.” On the Sunday in Holy 
Week :—‘ Like a tree which bringeth forth fruit in due season, 
and whose leaf shall not wither.’ At Easter the same psalm had 
for Antiphon :—‘ I am that I am, and my counsel is not with the 
wicked, but in the law of the Lord is my delight. Alleluia.’ ? 

The regulations concerning Antiphons are very various and 
intricate, and there was great diversity of usage in different 
countries or dioceses. The whole antiphonal system was in 
fact the element of freedom under a rigidly prescribed liturgi- 
cal Use; and in this respect it discharged the same function 
as the Hymn-Book has done in later times. 

If then we seek some one principle whereby to characterize 
the exegesis of this first period, it is found in this comprehensive 
maxim, that Scripture is many-sided.?. This thought is perhaps 
the key to that singular passage 2 Peter i. 20, which is rendered 
in the Revision of 1881 thus: ‘no prophecy of Scripture is of 


1 A degenerate growth of this intercalary system was the ‘Farce,’ 
which is thus described by Dr. Neale in his Commentary on the Psalnis. 
‘A Farce, as is well known, is the insertion in a Gospel, Epistle, or 
Canticle, of intercalated sentences, intended to have the same effect as an 
Antiphon, and to fix a determinate sense, for the time being, on the 
composition so farced. But the clauses thus inserted became in process of 
time thoroughly jejune and miserable ; sometimes, in fact, utterly absurd. 
Hence, from the ludicrous character of the intercalation, the word came to 
be applied to anything ludicrous: whence its present use.’ 

2 This has been often dwelt upon; e.g. Newman, Parochial Sernions, 
vol. i. p. 271 f. The freedom of medieval and mystic interpretation seems 
to reach its extreme point in Dr. Neale’s Commentary on the Psalms (ed. 
2 by Dr. Littledale, 4 vols., 1860-1874). 
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private [or, sfecéa/] interpretation.’ It is not tied to the 
incident that first occasioned it, or limited to the meaning 
which the prophet attached to his own words : it is not restrained 
either by the physical surroundings or the psychological con- 
ditions of its origin. 

It is this character of Scripture that makes it the equal 
property of all men, and in some sense makes every man his 
own interpreter ;—it is in this character that we find the secret 
of its universal attraction, and its universal fitness for edification, 
because there is no aspect of the human intelligence, and no 
mood of human feeling, for which it is unable to furnish the 
appropriate suggestion or correction or instruction. 

This right is boldly avowed by the whole pre-critical exegesis. 
It is upon this freedom of Scripture from the restraint of 
philology and chronology that the whole antiphonary system is 
based. Each psalm signifies that which it suits the mood of 
the Church at such a moment to see in it. Not indeed in the 
caprice of individual members, but in the consenting mind of 
the Church, the interpretation is lodged. In the exercise of 
her faculty as interpreter, the Church proceeds, not by scholastic 
method, but by prophetic instinct and inspiration. So great a 
freedom required some guarantee against abuse, and this was 
found in Authority. From time to time there appeared a 
gifted expositor in whose teaching the mind of the Church was 
recognized and respected. Such were Athanasius, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Chrysostom, among the Greeks; such were Hilary of 
Poictiers, Ambrose, and above all Augustine, among the Latins. 

Knowledge is of two kinds. There is the knowledge which 
comes we know not how, by observation unanalyzed, and 
seeming to start up whole in us; and there is the knowledge 
which is consciously, studiously, and by formal steps attained, 
the method and process of which is plotted out in books, and 
is called System. The former is instinctive knowledge, the 
latter is scientific. The former is apt to be shrouded in 
mystery; the latter is as open and manifest as a common 
thoroughfare. The former is the property of the wise, the 
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latter of the learned. The former culminates in gnomic and 
poetic and prophetic wisdom, the latter in scientific philosophy. 
Of the monuments left by the former, the Bible is chief; of 
the monuments of the latter kind of knowledge, the Theory of 
Evolution is now the most conspicuous. 

The Bible was not produced in the spirit of science but in 
the spirit of prophecy. That the age of prophecy should be 
succeeded by the age of science, was as necessary and inevitable 
as that the glories of the dawn should be followed by the light 
of common day. It has sometimes appeared as if Science 
would usurp the whole name of Knowledge :—the vocation of 
the theological critic is to withstand such a tendency. 


II 


THE HEBREW PSALTER 


Who loves not Knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper ! Who shall fix 

Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 

* * * * * 


we Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first. 
Lu Memoriam, cxiv. 

Along with the revival of ancient learning in the fifteenth 
century began the modern scientific examination of the 
Sacred Writings. In the new literary activity, it was not 
possible that Hebrew should continue to be neglected. Upto 
so late a time in the history of the Christian Church had the 
original text been almost unknown. ‘The whole extant result 
of Christian studies in Hebrew was contained in Jerome’s new 
version of the Psalms; fruit of study with a learned Jew at 
Bethlehem. It is to the Jews that we are indebted for the 
transmission of the original text of the Old Testament, and also 
for the preservation of the knowledge of Hebrew. The 
teacher of Johann Reuchlin, the first chief name in this new 
Christian study (1455-1522), was Obadiah Sforno, the Jewish 
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commentator. Reuchlin composed the first Hebrew grammar 
and lexicon for the use of Christians. He was the teacher of 
Melanchthon. <A Protestant study from the first, it was in a 
special manner appropriated by the German Protestants. 

The demand of the reason for a larger share in the study of 
the Psalter is already advanced by Dean Jackson, a con- 
temporary of Hooker and Bacon; who bewails ‘the negligence 
of most interpreters in not inquiring into the occasion and 
authorship of the psalms.’ By the middle of the seventeenth 
century critical theology and biblical studies had risen to a 
great height in England. This is the epoch of Walton’s Poly- 
glott, Hammond, Pearson, Patrick, Stillingfleet, Jeremy Taylor, 
Pocock, the Critic? Sacri, 9 vols. folio, 1660; Poole’s Syxopsis, 
5 vols. folio, 1669. 

Henry HamMonp (1605-1660), Canon of Christ Church. 
He attended the captive king as his chaplain. In 1648 he 
was deprived and for a time imprisoned by the parliamentary 
visitors. In 1653 he published his ‘ Paraphrase and Anno- 
tations on the New Testament,’ a great work, which has won 
for him the title of father of English biblical criticism. He 
helped Brian Walton in the work of his Polyglott Bible, which 
appeared in 1657. He died April 25, 1660—the day on 
which the return of the king was voted by Parliament. He 
was to have been Bishop of Worcester. 

His work on the Psalms was published in the year before 
his death: ‘A Paraphrase and Annotations upon the Books 
of the Psalms, briefly explaining the difficulties thereof; by 
Henry Hammond, D.D.’ From his Preface may be gathered 
a good general idea not only of his exegetical views, but also 
of the progress of the study by his time, of which he may be 
taken as a typical exponent. 

As regards his design, it will be convenient sometimes to 
use his own words. ‘The maine, if not onely, scope of the 
Paraphrase and Annotations hath been to extricate and clear 
the literal importance of each Psalm, whether that were more 
general, wherein all men indifferently were concerned, or 
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more particular ; and that again either such as concerned the 
Psalmist onely in relation to some matter of fact in the story of 
those times, or such as had a farther and more divine aspect 
on Christ, the Messias of the world . . . Now because the 
expounding of Prophecies is no easy taske, and especially of 
those poetick and prophetick writings which have had one 
immediate sense, and completion in some other,’ he finds but 
one infallible clue to this labyrinth, and resolves to admit no 
departure from the literal sense except where such is sanctioned 
by the New Testament. ‘And therefore though I blame not 
the inlargements of their spirits, who extend themselves to 
Allegorical and Tropological descants, so they be founded in the 
Literal sense first secured ; yet this latter was it which I had 
in my aime.’ 

When once the psalm is understood, the help of the critic 
‘will but incumber the instructed Christian’; it must be laid 
aside, and changed for the endeavour to apprehend and 
taste for himself, ‘inlarging his thoughts, and inflaming his 
zeal on each occasion that the periods of the Psalm shall 
severally suggest, and the good Spirit of God excite in him, 
whether in relation to himselfe or others.’ 

JOHANN HE1NRICH MICHAELIS (1668-1738), Professor of 
Theology at Halle, and a commentator on the Psalms, is referred 
to in the notes on xxix. 

HERMANN VENEMA (1697-1787) was Professor of Theology 
at Franeker in Friesland, a place that has ceased to be a Uni- 
versity, but is still a seat of education. He was one of the 
disciples of Vitringa (1659-1722), the commentator on Isaiah. 
His exposition of the Psalms was published in six parts, 1762- 
1767, at Leeuwarden. 

J. G. Carpzov, a German Professor, was the first to call 
attention (1721) to the import of the colophon to Ixxii—‘ The 
prayers of David, son of Jesse, are ended.’ ‘This observation 
drew attention to the stratification of the Psalter, and the 
successive stages of its formation, and shook the old idea that 
David was the author of nearly all the Psalms. 
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Rogpert LowtH (1710-1787), when Professor of Poetry in 
Oxford (1741), delivered Praelectiones Academicae de Sacra Poest 
Hebraeorum, which were published in 1753, and opened a new 
era in the study of Hebrew poetry. In 1762 he published 4 
Short Introduction to English Grammar ; and in 1778 Lsaiah, 
a new Translation, with a Preliminary Dissertation, and Notes. 
It was his criticism of the poetry of the Psalms that kindled 
the enthusiasm of Herder. An important and permanent result 
of his work was his discovery of the Parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry ; for the significance of which I refer the reader to Dr. 
Driver’s Zntroduction, p. 340 ff. He was successively Bishop 
of St. David’s, of Oxford, and of London. 

JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON HERDER (1744-1803) without 
early advantages soon displayed talents which won him patrons. 
By such help he went in 1762 to Konigsberg, where he heard 
Kant. In 1768 he met Goethe (five years his junior), and 
their friendship had important consequences. It was through 
Goethe that Herder became ‘ Hofprediger’ at Weimar (1776), 
which was then the Athens of Germany. He promoted the 
historical and literary exegesis of Scripture, and his ‘Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry’ (Gezst der Hebratschen Foesie) appeared in 
1782. In that work he said: ‘Not only by its contents, but 
also by its form, the use of the Book of Psalms is beneficial 
to the spiritof man. No lyric poet of Greece or Rome affords 
so much instruction or comfort, and in none is there such a 
rich variety of the poetic mood. These flowers can be trans- 
planted to every soil, and they blossom afresh everywhere. 
Expressing the most manifold feelings by means of the simplest 
lyric notes, it is a book of song for all ages.’ Delitzsch gives 
Herder credit for having rescued the exposition of the Psalms 
from the then prevailing insipidity. 

JOHANN GoTTFRiIED EICHHORN (1752-1827) succeeded 
Michaelis (Johann David, 1717-1791) as Professor at Gottingen 
in 1788. In biblical criticism, he it was who first started that 
naturalistic interpretation which in later times was matured by 
the school of Tiibingen. He is the middle term in the series 
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of the three famous Gottingen orientalists : Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Ewald. 

ERNST FRIEDRICH KARL ROSENMULLER, an important 
commentator though but a compiler. His judicious selections 
from forgotten expositors, his sober judgment and exegetical 
tact, his clear and even attractive diction (though in Latin), 
give to his Scholfa on the Psalms (1798-1804) a certain charm 
as of originality. In 1821-3 appeared the second edition, to 
which De Wette continually refers. 

W. M. L. DE WeTTE (1780-1849), when at the Gymnasium 
at Weimar, came under the influence of Herder, as he himself 
gratefully testified in later years. In 1819 he was deprived of 
his office (Professor of Theology in Berlin), and banished 
from Prussia, for having written a letter of consolation to 
the mother of Sand, the slayer of Kotzebue. In that letter 
he had drawn a distinction between the morality of the deed 
and that of the doer. In 1822 he became Professor otf 
Theology at Basel, where he remained for the rest of his life. 
He was a man of remarkably independent judgment. His 
Commentar tiber die Psalmen (1811) passed through several 
editions; the fifth appeared in 1856. His great exegetical 
skill is set off to advantage by a peculiar gift of succinct and 
felicitous diction. 

Delitzsch, who is by no means in full sympathy with De 
Wette, allows that, after the example of Herder, he imported 
taste into the exposition of the Psalms, and grammatical 
accuracy under the influence of Gesenius. 

As to the dates of psalms, De Wette formulated the follow- 
ing general Canon :—‘ that the harder and more impracticable 
a psalm is in the matter, the more pregnant, pointed, and con- 
densed in the thoughts, the older will that psalm be ;—in pro- 
portion as a psalm is of easy, pleasing, limpid diction, and its 
contents are transparent, consecutive, and straightforward, in 
the same proportion should that psalm be of late date.’? But 


1*Tch moéchte die Behauptung wagen ; je schwerer, unbeholfner in der 
Sache, je gehaltvoller, kiihner, gedrungener in Gedanken, desto alter sey 
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on the whole he was chary of assigning dates; as seen in 
lv.1 He was perhaps the first to make a stand against un- 
poetical realism. See on xxix, Ixxxili. 

The edition which I have used is the second (1823), in 
which he withdrew his former recognition of Maccabaean 
psalms ; because he held it for historical that the Canon had 
been closed by Ezra. To follow De Wette through the shifts by 
which he evades the admission of Maccabaean psalms, e.g. 
Ixxiv, xxix, Ixxxili, is a schooling in the opposite opinion. 

H. G. A. v. EwaLp (1803-1875) was a pupil of Eichhorn 
(1820) at Gottingen. In 1837 he was one of the seven pro- 
fessors who were expelled from Gottingen for a constitutional 
protest against the King of Hanover; and in the following 
year he was called to Tiibingen. Early in his sojourn at 
Tiibingen, he published his commentaries on the Poetical Books 
of the Old Testament, 1839-40 (ed. 2, 1866). During the ten 
years of his exile, he contracted a bitter feud with F. C. Baur 
and the rest of the Tiibingen critical school. He was honour- 
ably recalled to Gottingen in 1848. 

The peculiar character of his mind was intuitive rather than 
inductive. For the art (or instinct) of grasping a wide circle 
of complicated facts, and divining the focus of their unity, he 
was unrivalled. Coming after a long succession of destructive 
critics, Ewald’s task was the happier one of reconstruction , 
and in the case of the Psalter, he showed that if it could no 
longer be taken as a record of one man’s spiritual experience, 
it became all the more precious as reflecting the sorrows and 
aspirations of the nation. 

Not that Ewald surrendered the claim of the Psalter to con- 
tain psalms by David. While dealing quite freely with the 
Inscriptions as subsequent annotations, he still held to the tra- 
dition that the Psalter is based in the psalmody of David. ‘There 
is a series of psalms, of peculiarly powerful genius, and unique 


ein Psalm; je leichter, gefalliger, fliessender in der Sprache, je durchsich- 
tiger, geordneter, planer im Inhalt, desto spater.’” Commentar (1823) p. 23. 

1 «Man wird besser thun, die Situation unbestimmt zu lassen.’ This may 
be regarded as a typical utterance. 
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in the elevation of their sentiment, which, according to the 
coincidence of all indications, can spring from no other and no 
less a poet than David himself... . The result of all my oft- 
repeated investigations is that Pss. ili. iv. vii. vili, xi. (xv.) 
XVill. Xix. XXIV. I-6, XXIV. 7-10, XXIX. XXXil. Cl. actually bear on 
them this genuine stamp of their derivation from David him- 
self, and point, in unmistakable features, to that greatest poet.’ 

And if he would not surrender David to modern scepticism, 
neither would he admit any psalms to be later than the Persian 
age. In a Preface, which was written in 1866, he said: 
‘Nothing can be more untrue and perverse than the opinion 
that there are any Maccabaean psalms at all in the Psalter ; 
and now forsooth the greater part of the psalms are assigned 
to that period; nay, some even to the last century before 
Christ, as compositions of the utterly dissolute Hasmonean 
King Jannaeus ! ’—referring to the work of Hitzig his old pupil. 

FERDINAND Hirzic, pupil of Ewald, is the very embodi- 
ment of scientific analysis, and of realistic identification. He 
was exasperated at the late reproduction of De Wette’s work 
on the Psalms. In his 1863 Preface he wrote:—‘It is no 
disgrace to a man if he rises not in knowledge above the level 
of his time ;—but whether it be not injurious to the well- 
grounded fame of De Wette to revive the memory of an 
unphilological age by a new edition of his Commentary on the 
Psalms, may at least be questioned. Certainly the bare fact 
that this book, a book that was once a beacon of progress, and 
forty years ago stood on the pinnacle of science,—the bare 
fact, I say, that this book could be republished in the present 
decade, is evidence how far some people dare venture upon 
the indulgence of their contemporaries.’ This is not calm and 
judicial criticism ; but (partly at least) jealous rivalry. 

In the oft-recurring debate whether a given psalm is the 
utterance of a historical occasion, or whether it only expresses 
the general religious experience and sentiments, Hitzig is almost 
as sure to be found on the side of those who make it occasional, 
as Reuss is to be on the other side. He is prompt to discover 
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a precise occasion and a personal authorship for a psalm, 
assigning many to Jeremiah, or Isaiah, or Judas Maccabaeus at 
definite conjunctures. Cheyne protests: ‘This fancy for giving 
authors’ names to the nameless psalms is a mark of weakness 
and not of strength.’ And yet he cannot ignore the fascination 
of ‘the too ingenious Hitzig,’ as he calls him in the moment of 
difference ;—but when he would avail himself of his suffrage, 
then he is ‘the too brilliant but keen-eyed Hitzig.’ 

In the later stages of the Psalter he grows more and more 
documentary, makes the order of the psalms march far? passu 
with the record of events in 1 Macc. ;—see, for example, his 
preface tocxx. ‘The chief key to Hitzig’s exposition is Realism. 
In viii. 2 ‘Out of the mouth of very babes and sucklings’ etc. 
he finds historic evidence of connection with the event related 
in 1 Sam. xxx. 2, where the Amalekites who took Ziklag slew 
not the women and children, but carried them away. In xxix. 
he adheres tenaciously to the thunderstorm as the event 
which furnished the occasion of the psalm. His rebuke of 
the opposite opinion is characteristic and instructive.’ In exlii. 
g, ‘ Bring my soul out of prison,’ he takes the ‘ prison’ literally. 

H. Hupre.p is the reverse of Hitzig in most things. His 
commentary appeared 1855-62 (ed. 2, with valuable additions 
by Riehm, 1867-71). Hupfeld not only rejects the Titles as 
untrustworthy, but he also insists that the occasions of the 
several psalms are as unimportant as they are irrecoverable. 
‘Who,’ he asks, ‘in a Christian congregation troubles himself 
to enquire about the authorship of the hymns which he finds 
so edifying? The worshipper leaves such enquiries to those 
who have the curiosity to pursue them.’ In maintaining this 
sentiment, he sets himself against that realism which violates 
the very principle of poetry. For instance he does not think 
much of the thunderstorm theory in xxix,” and he agrees with 
De Wette in regard to the catalogue in Ixxxill. His opponents 


1 T quote the last sentence of it. ‘Dem Ungeiste, welcher von der 
concreten Wirklichkeit iiberall wegzuckt, mangelt fiir den hebraischen 
Geist, der in dieselbe ergossen und an sie gebunden ist.’ 

* That xxix was suggested by a thunderstorm he holds to be at best an 
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charge him with swamping everything in vague generality 
(‘ Hupfeld verschwemmt auch hier alles in vage Allgemeinheit.’ 
Delitzsch on cxviil.) 

For the chronology of the psalms, he falls back entirely on 
internal evidence. First, there are a few broad _ historical 
traces. Some imply the existence of the Kingdom, some reflect 
the Captivity, some the time after the Return. All that remains 
is the evidence of language and the poetic art. The more 
rugged psalms are older, the more polished are later. Those 
which exhibit artificial arrangement, as the alphabetic psalms, 
are late. ‘Those which show a liturgic motive are late. So 
also are those which contain Chaldaisms and Aramaisms. Such 
are his chief canons. 

Justus OLSHAUSEN is a succinct expositor, who constantly 
gravitates towards the Maccabaean period, the attraction of 
which for him is irresistible. A Canon on which he much 
relies is this, that ‘the meek’ so often mentioned, as in Ixxvi. 
9, ‘the meek of the earth’ (/]N YY), is an expression which 
indicates suffering Israel, and must always belong to a post- 
Exile date. On this ground he will not admit that Ixxvi can 
refer to the destruction of Sennacherib’s host. 

EpouarRD Reuss, the eminent professor of Strasburg, 
won early laurels by his Dissertation on Psalm Ixviii.! 
This work drew notice at the time for its smartness and 
novelty of treatment with a sure and independent touch. 
Since then he has been well known as a translator and 
commentator, not only of the Psalter, but of the Bible at large. 
His commentary on the Psalter (1875: ed. 2, 1879) forms the 
Fifth Part of his Bible Commentary, which is written in 
French (‘La Bible; Traduction Nouvelle, avec Introductions 
et Commentaires’).” 

He designates the Psalter as the Book of Canticles of the 


unprofitable hypothesis, ‘da die Schilderung sich natiirlich immer auf 
Anschauung und Erfahrung griindet.’ 
1 Der acht und sechsigste Psalm. Ein Denkmal exegetischer Noth und 
Kunst, zu Ehren unsrer ganzen Zunft, errichtet von Ed. Reuss, Jena, 1851. 
* This book seems to have had an important influence upon Hippolyte 
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Synagogue (‘Le Psautier, ou Le Livre de Cantiques de la 
Synagogue’). And this designation corresponds to his governing 
principle, that the Psalter belongs to a comparatively recent 
date in Hebrew literature. He claimed to be the first who 
ever started the question whether any truly Davidic Psalms 
have come down to us. 

Reuss has an eye for poetical effects rather than for historical 
indications. He cares not to assign a date to every psalm; 
when a psalm contains nothing to rest historic inference upon, 
he is not slow to say so; he leans rather to a figurative than to 
a realistic interpretation. He has a strong preference for the 
national and liturgical view over the personal—the speaker in 
nearly every psalm is the community, Israel personified—he 
rarely admits that a psalm is the voice of private devotion. 
This Canon he applies even to such psalms as v. and xiii. It 
is indeed the most marked characteristic of his exegesis, and it 
is quite sufficient to explain the antipathy which the Bishop 
of Derry in his Bampton Lectures expressed for Reuss’s treat- 
ment of the Psalter ; Dr. Alexander being strongly attached to 
the personal interpretation. 

Dr. H. GraeEtz, Professor at Breslau, stands rather apart 
from the general procession of learned Germans. A zealous 
Jew, he disallowed all Messianic interpretation. He dealt 
very freely with the text in the way of emendation. In his 
Aritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen (1882) he said of Reuss 
who had written a book of 106 pages on Psalm lxviii—‘ Reuss 
makes himself merry at the expense of his predecessors ; but he 


Adolphe Taine. The following is an extract from the French article in 
The Times of March 8, 1893— 

M. Taine’s Protestant funeral, which has puzzled many people, is 
explained by the Zewfs. Both he and his wife were nominally Catholics, 
but, feeling the necessity of religious teaching for their children, they sent 
for the Catholic catechism most used in Paris, that of the Abbé Gaume. 
‘My wife and I read it together from beginning to end. There were 
assertions in it so contrary to the very foundations of modern culture that 
we judged it impossible to subject our children’s minds to such a discipline. 
We consequently resolved to confide them to a Protestant pastor. I had 
long been reading M. Reuss’s Bible in my family, and this had inspired 
me with respect for Protestantism.’ 
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was not able to bring out a natural and straightforward sense, 
because he confined himself slavishly to the received text.’! 
His leading exegetical idea is that the ‘poor’ and ‘meek- 
hearted’ and ‘trusters in God’ and ‘chasidim’ are one and 
the same, and that they are the poor Levites, whose condition 
under the later kings was deplorable. Coining the Hebrew 
word for ‘ poor’ into a designation for this class, he calls them 
‘Anawiten,’ and he measures many psalms by their supposed 
relation to the ‘Anawiten-Gemeinde.’ This is a powerful 
Canon of historical interpretation, and it guides him to place 
many psalms under the later kings of Judah, from Hezekiah to 
the Captivity. With the aid of this Canon, the interpretation 
of the difficult Psalm cix becomes for him quite easy. 
WiLLIAM Kay (1820-1886), a conservative critic, of great 
learning, taste, and feeling. At the early age of sixteen he 
gained one of two open scholarships at Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; James Fraser (afterwards Bishop of Manchester) being 
the companion of his success. In 1842 he gained the Pusey and 
Ellerton Hebrew scholarship, and a year or two later he was 
appointed by Dr. Pusey to take the elementary classes in 
Hebrew.? In 1864 appeared Zhe Psalms. Translated from the 
flebrew, with Notes ; at the press of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 
where he was Principal (ed. 2, much enlarged, Rivingtons 1871 ; 
ed. 3, 1877). William Kay was one of the Old Testament 
revisers (1870). He contributed to the Speaker's Bible com- 
mentaries on Isaiah (1875) and on Ep. Hebrews (1881).° 
Franz DELITZzscHu, Professor of Theology at Leipsic, eminent 
for learning and piety, not only carried back the origin of the 
Psalter to Samuel, whom he regarded as the father of psalm- 


1 In xxxvi. 1 Graetz put D'Y3 (pleasant) for ON) (oracle) ; and Cheyne 
(1884) adopted it, rendering thus: ‘ Pleasant is transgression to the wicked.’ 

2 Tt was under Kay that I learned Hebrew Grammar. Then IJ attended 
Dr. Pusey’s Lectures; and I well remember the courses in Isaiah and 
the Minor Prophets. This was between 1846 and 1852. In 1852 it 
became my lot as college tutor to lecture on the Old Testament, and 
in the following years I acquired an interest in biblical criticism. 

3 Further particulars in the Memoir by Dr. Greenhill, Dictionary of 
National Biography (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
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poetry, but also accepted the attribution of xc to Moses. In 
his exposition he took the Titles for a chief guide; partly 
because he believed them to be (in many instances) a veritable 
record of fact ; but partly also because he thought (as he him- 
self says on lii) that their place cannot now be supplied by any- 
thing more trustworthy. But, beyond this, he regarded the 
Davidic origin as inseparable from the Messianic motive of 
certain psalms, attributing to David not only a deep conscious- 
ness that he is the Lord’s anointed, but even a habit of looking 
upon himself sw specie Christ¢ (on cxix. exx.), and inditing 
psalms in this frame of mind. In short, when the Messianic 
view is called in question, as it often is even by orthodox critics, 
we may understand Delitzsch as the representative of that 
extreme Messianic theory which is controverted. 

As a natural consequence of this view, Delitzsch asserts in 
a very decided tone the priority of the Psalms to the Prophets, 
almost as often as this question comes forward ; ¢.g. Ixxv. 

Yet his support of the Titles is not inflexibly rigid, as appears 
in his treatment of xiv and liii, in the relations of which he 
finds a plain proof that even psalms which were recast from 
David’s, or composed after the model of his, were without 
scruple entitled 7daved?. In certain cases, as in lxv, he even 
sets aside the Title :—‘ for we too hold it to be uncritical to 
derive from David all the psalms entitled 7’dazv7d.’ But many 
which he did not derive from David he still called ‘ Davidic’ 
in a sense of his own. 

Though Delitzsch was a champion for Davidic Titles, yet 
was he ready to acknowledge post-exilic psalms and he was 
among the warmest in their praise. He says on xcvi— 


‘All these post-exilic songs stand much nearer the spirit of the New 
Testament than the pre-exilic; for the New Testament, which is the 
spirituality of the Old Testament emancipated from its barriers, is gradually 
growing throughout the Old, and the Exile was one of the most important 
turning-points in this development.’ 


But there is in Delitzsch a rich vein of mysticism or pro- 


phecy which enables him to find rest in trains of reasoning other 
than scientific. In the discussion whether villi could have 
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been composed by David in his shepherd days, he rejects the 
idea, and for this reason :—‘as the New Testament contains 
no discourses by our Lord before His baptism, nor any 
writings by the Apostles before Pentecost, so the Canon of 
O. T. contains no psalms of David that were composed by 
him prior to his anointing. Not before he is the anointed 
of God does he become the sweet singer of Israel, 2 Sam. 
XALOE LE. 

T. K. CuHeEyNeE, Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture, published in 1884 a translation of the 
Psalms ; and in 1891 Zhe Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter (Bampton Lectures for 1889). He claims to occupy 
ground of his own; for although Olshausen, Hitzig, and Reuss 
did to a certain extent hold similar critical views, yet he has 
now advanced them with more argumentative proof, and with 
a more comprehensive and systematic treatment of the whole 
subject. 

Beginning his examination with Books iv. and v., he thinks 
they were collected by Simon the Maccabee (142-135 B.C.) ; 
originally as a substantive work, ‘and nobly was it introduced 
by Psalm xc’ ;—but then came the thought of joining it on to 
Books i.-iii., and breaking it in two so as to produce a Davidic 
Pentateuch. Simon (he conjectures) reconstituted the Temple 
psalmody, availed himself of Greek music, and gave the 
Psalter its complete and final shape. 

And if these sixty-one latter psalms represent Maccabaean 
psalm-literature, what shall be said of the preceding eighty-nine 
psalms which constitute the body of the Psalter? Cheyne’s 
answer is, that the bulk of the Collection ‘represents the various 
stages of the pre-Maccabaean part of the post-Exile period. No 
single psalm in it is either pre-Exilic or Exilic.’ The historic 
David is quite excluded. His utmost concession is this—‘ it Is 
not unnatural to imagine a Davidic element in Pss. xviii. and 1x.’ 
For he has erected a Canon, to the effect that psalms being 
the voice of the Church-nation, and there being no Church 
sentiment until after the Exile, psalms could not be produced. 
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This seems rather too confident an assumption, when we re- 
member the 7000 of faithful Israel in Elijah’s time. 

The historic David being thus excluded, it is after all found 
necessary to fill his place. ‘Indeed, I feel bound to assume 
the existence of a “ David” (using the name in a symbolic sense) 
subsequently to the poet-king, to account for the literary 
character of the Book of Amos... . The grand fault of the 
elder orthodoxy is that it identifies these two Davids.’ 

Cheyne has assigned a date to every single psalm, although 
he acknowledges that there are many psalms without any 
historical indication in their contents. This course is justified 
under the following canon— 

‘It is a canon of criticism that when certain psalms, all of which agree 
in some leading features, and positively disagree in none, have come to us 
from ancient times in one group, we are bound to assign them to the same 


period, though it is only in one instance that we can from internal evidence 
speak positively as to the date.” Ordg7z, 18 f. . 


In his psalm-chronology he inclines much to the latter part 
of the Persian domination ; the Maccabaean are his latest. 

If it be objected that the Hebrew of the Psalms is too pure 
for sc late a date, he answers:—‘The relative purity of the 
Hebrew of these psalms is explained by the sanctity already 
attaching to the earlier writings, which became literary models 
to the temple-poets.’ 


About the chronology of the psalms, there is great diversity 
of opinion. ‘To aid my own apprehension of the case I made 
a tabular conspectus; and as I have found this apparatus 
useful to myself, I here commend it to the reader. I use 
the numerals from 1 to 8 as symbols of the main periods. 

1. This figure is a symbol] not only for the reigns of Saul 
and David and Solomon, but also for the prior time in which 
xc 1s placed by Delitzsch and other expositors. 

2. The time of the divided monarchy, down to the Exile. 
The brightest points are the reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah. 
For the reign of Hezekiah and the best of Josiah’s days I use 
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the symbol 2*. The last troublous times of the kingdom 
before the Captivity, I have marked 27. When the simple 2 is 
used, it corresponds to the ‘ pre-exilic’ of the critics. 

3. The Exile. This is rather a favourite date with Graetz 
who says, that the Exile is specially the period of psalms that 
breathe Penitence, for the guilt of past idolatry now sank deep 
into the conscience. This he erects into a canon: for instance, 
he assigns all penitential psalms to this period. Cheyne 
admits no psalms of the Exile, but he so far agrees with 
Graetz as to say:—‘during the Exile the tone of faithful 
Israel was penitential (see Lamentations).’ Towards the close 
of the Captivity, the hopes of Israel were raised by the 
conquests of Cyrus, and they eagerly looked for a change 
in their favour. This latter part of the Exile, characterized 
by anticipations of the fall of Babylon and the deliverance 
of Israel, is discriminated by the symbol 3%. 

4. The Return. Under the decree of Cyrus faithful 
Israelites returned to the land of their fathers, under the 
leadership of Zerubbabel and Jeshua. ‘They had to contend 
with the hostility of neighbouring nations supported by the 
Persian governor Tatnai, who opposed them at the Persian 
court, and imperilled the rebuilding of the city and Temple. 
But, encouraged by their leaders, and incited by the prophets 
Haggai and Zachariah, they re-edified the Temple and 
celebrated the Consecration. Their difficulties were various 
and prolonged before the newly-formed community began to 
taste of prosperity. With reference to these early struggles, I 
use the modified symbol 4f. Psalms that seem to exhibit the 
national exultation when the Temple was restored, and 
proselytes began to flock in, are indicated by the symbol 4%. 

5. The remainder of the Persian supremacy. This was the 
latest period to which Ewald assigned any psalms; his ‘ Last 
Songs’ fall far within the end of the Persian age. The second 
Return under Ezra (458 B.c.) and the government of Nehemiah 
(445 B.C.) are included under the symbol 5. 

The last century of the Persian rule was a gloomy time of 
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Oppression, which grew worse and worse. Persian satraps and 
their deputies plundered the land, and a succession of Persian 
armies on march to Egypt reduced the people nearly to famine 
by their requisitions of supplies. About 383 B.c. a miserable 
blood-feud in the family of the High Priest afforded new 
occasion against the Jews to the Persian governor Bagéses, who 
greatly oppressed them (Josephus, Azz. xi. 7. 1) for seven 
years. Between 358 and 350, the Jews joined other nations 
in revolt against Persia. In the outburst of Persian revenge, 
Judaea became a prey to the spoiler, and Jewish captives were 
carried away to Egypt, Babylonia, and even to Hyrcania by 
the Caspian Sea. Cheyne calls this ‘the third of Israel’s great 
captivities.” This last stage of the Persian domination is 
indicated by the symbol 57. 

6. The Greek Period; dating from the death of Alexander, 
323 B.c. The land of the Jews lay in the midst between the 
two Greek kingdoms of Egypt and Syria, and they were some- 
times under the one, and sometimes under the other dominion. 
They were under Egyptian sway for nearly 100 years to 220 
B.C., and then a fifty years war between the two powers (220- 
167 B.c.) ended by bringing them under the Seleucidae, who 
reigned at Antioch. ‘The rebellion of the Jews under Jason 
was punished in the most ferocious manner by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He entered the Temple and stripped it of its 
golden fittings, which he carried off along with the sacred 
vessels. Thousands of Jews were massacred or enslaved. 
During his fourth Egyptian campaign (168 B.c.), there was 
another rising in favour of the Ptolemies, and he sent his 
general Apollonius, who repeated the work of destruction, 
slaughter, and rapine. Then came his mad attempt to extin- 
guish the religion of Israel, and to force the Jews to adopt the 
customs of the Greeks. An altar to Olympian Zeus was erected 
on the altar of burnt-offering, and the Jews were compelled to 
sacrifice to the heathen deity (167 Bc.) In this policy the 
foreign master was supported by the High Priest and chiefs of 
the people who led the hellenizing party, and against these were 
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arrayed those who were zealous for the Law, the oft-named 
Chasidim, In their passive resistance to this persecution, they 
underwent extreme sufferings, and this latter period is sym- 
bolized by 67, the Greek period until then being represented 
by simple 6. 

7. The Maccabees. At length internal faction burst into 
open war (167 B.c.), and the faithful Jews made a successful 
resistance to the tyrannical propagandism of the Syrian 
monarch. Under Judas Maccabaeus, they defeated their 
oppressors, and gained a position of comparative independence. 
He recovered Jerusalem out of the hand of the enemy, and 
proceeded at once to restore the Temple worship. He purified, 
and repaired, and restored, and at length just three years after 
its profanation, the ‘Temple was re-dedicated (Dec. 165). ‘The 
feast was kept for eight days with a general illumination, and 
took rank with the most sacred annual festivals. One of its 
names was ‘The Feast of Lights’; and neither Solomon’s nor 
Zerubbabel’s dedication ever acquired an equal sanctity. It is 
mentioned in the New Testament (John x. 22). This great 
deliverer died in 161 B.c. He was succeeded by his brother 
Jonathan (160-143 B.C.), after whom reigned another brother 
Simon, who died 135 B.c. The symbol 7 reaches down to 
this date: and where it appears (in the Table) repeated by a 
consensus of critics in the case of certain psalms, it is just in 
those psalms that the Psalter exhibits the most distinct of its 
historical indications. 

8. The successor of Simon was his son John Hyrcanus, the 
founder of the Asmonean dynasty, which blended at length 
with the Herodian family, so well and unfavourably known. 
Some of the commentators (more especially Hitzig) assign 
psalms to Asmonean times ; and therefore a few of the names 
with their dates may be useful here. John Hyrcanus 135-107 
p.c. ; Aristobulus (Judas) I, 107-105 z.c.; Alexander Jannaeus 
(Jonathan) 105-79 B.c.; Salome Alexandra (his widow) 79-69 
B.c., in whose reign Graetz dates Cxxxiv-cxxxvl. 


I add a list of other Symbols used in the following Table : 


1. Spmbols more or tess Chronological. 


D= Davidic (of which there are 73). 

M =assigned to Moses (xc). 

S=Solomon. 

A= Asaph. 

H = Heman, 

E = Ethan, 

K=Sons of Korah. 

H = Hezekiah. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Is* = Second Isaiah. 

Jr or J= Jeremiah. 

X= psalm of the Exile. 

pX = post-Exilic. 

A=Atacropd, the Dispersion of the 
Jews in Gentile lands. This 
symbol refers a psalm to an 
author living out of Palestine. 


Q=date left doubtful, between two 
hypotheses, 

e=early. 

/=late. (Where this is added to 
another time-symbol, it means 
late in the period indicated: 


Thus, 77=late in the Maccabean 
period; 8/=late in the Asmonean 
period. ) 

¢/=one of the latest psalms. 

gu =the Hebrew date is questioned. 

o (the cypher) indicates that the author 
has not dated the psalm. This 
mark is always implied where 
there is no time-symbol ; but it 





is written only in places where 
else there would be a blank. It 
is sometimes of great significance 
as a counterpoise to the guesses 
of bolder critics. 

(,) a comma is used to represent ‘ or.’ 

[ ]. When a symbol of time is included 
in square brackets, it signifies 
that the author has not categori- 
cally expressed such an opinion ; 
but such is my interpretation of 
his drift. 

(:) a colon standing between two sym- 
bols distinguishes two opinions of 
the author in different editions. 

When an Arabic numeral occurs in the 
first column, it refers to the 
opinion of some patristic critic, 
such as Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(d. 429), or Theodoret (d. 457). 

When two time-symbols are combined, 
one open, and one 1n parenthesis, 
the latter always belongs to an 
earlier date, and indicates that a 
fragment of earlier date is em- 
bodied. Thus 2(1) means that 
the psalm is of period 2, with a 
fragment of period 1 at its close : 
and (1)2 the same, except that 
the embodied piece is in the be- 
ginning of the psalm. 


2. Spmbols not Chronological. 


||=the psalm (in the opinion of the | 
author) is a combination of two | 


psalms or parts of psalms. 

C=Composite, z.e. psalm composed of 
older pieces, but not now plainly 
separable, 

‘D’=‘ Davidic’ in a secondary sense, 
as echoes of David (Delitzsch), 

Et = Elegy. 

NEt= National Elegy, 

O=Occasional, ¢.e. springing out of 
the actual situation, or some 
recent event. 

(= of a General nature, 7.¢. expressing 
a long experience or habit of 





thought, rather than a present 
situation, The opposite of Occa- 
sional. 

L. = Liturgical. 

~=Personal; signifies that the psalm 
springs from the personal ex- 
periences of the psalmist. 

PL signifies that the topics have risen 
from Personal experiences, though 
the psalm was composed for, or 
applied to, Liturgical use. 

N=National, opposed to Personal : 
especially as to grounds of com- 
plaint or lamentation or impreca- 
tion. 
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A glance at this Table will quickly convey what it would take 
many pages to describe. For instance, in the case of the 
Second Psalm, we catch at a glance the wide diversity of 
critical opinion on this important psalm. How it is tradition- 
ally anonymous, and how Ewald ascribed it to David, Graetz 
to Hezekiah, Cheyne to the Persian or Greek domination, 
Hitzig and Olshausen to the time of the Asmoneans ; how De 
Wette, Reuss, and Delitzsch declined to fix a date; only the 
two latter saw in it the reflection of an actual occasion, when 
the political situation was such as the psalm indicates. All 
this may be learnt, or may be recalled to mind, by glancing 
through a single line ; and I fancy this will be such a help as 
will repay the trouble of acquiring familiarity with the sym- 
bolic notation which I have employed. 

It must, I think, be allowed that the Psalms are not a very 
promising subject for the exercise of that critical art which 
determines dates by internal evidence. For in the first place 
there are many psalms of such a general and universal cast as 
to afford no note of time ;—and secondly it often happens that 
when we have found a note of time, we cannot be sure of the 
relation borne by such a note of time to the whole composition. 
We know that many of the psalms have not preserved their 
original form, that they have suffered readaptation involving 
alterations and additions ; and therefore we require some diffused 
and pervading evidence ; we cannot be sure that any particular 
expression is a true key to the nature of the psalm in its present 
form. 

A conviction is growing that the bulk of the Psalter was 
produced in the Exile or after it, and the truth of this opinion 
is confirmed by a variety of considerations, among others this 
—that it gives the Psalms a chronological place in the Canon 
which harmonizes with the formula in the New Testament 
‘The Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms’ (Luke 
xxiv. 44). There is no reason why we should discard the old 
tradition which traces Hebrew psalmody up to David; at the 
same time the nearer approach of the Psalter (as a whole) to 
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the New Testament will perhaps soon be accepted as a gain 
by many who have been reluctant to admit the change of view. 
Perhaps they will find that a sense of their own nearness to 
the Psalter, which though they had not formulated, they had 
often implicitly felt, is now explained and justified. 

Cheyne says (p. 276): ‘What is necessary to preserve for 
the Psalms the affections of Christendom is a historical back- 
ground.’ And in another place he writes:—‘if we are to 
realize and vitalize this group of psalms, it can only be by the 
historic imagination.’ These words may well symbolize the 
pervading spirit of that critical enquiry to which this section 
has been devoted. I understand them as addressed only to 
students ; as having little scope beyond the scholastic circle. 
Nay, even to the scholastic mind it applies only when the 
scholastic mood is on;—in moments of want and fear and 
aspiration and hope, the historic imagination is dismissed, and 
its results are with few exceptions forgotten. Worshippers of 
all conditions meet on a common spiritual level; they yield 
their minds to the divine influence of the spirit of the psalm, 
and those words are realized then—‘high and low, rich and 
poor, one with another.’ 

Throughout this whole Hebrew study there runs a tacit 
assumption, which must not be allowed to pass unquestioned 
as if it were a matter of course. It seems to be assumed that 
the Hebrew Psalter is the absolute standard and only measure 
of the Christian Psalter :—as if in all doubtful points the ulti- 
mate appeal were to Hebrew philology. 

But it may be asked—Did the Psalter then cease to grow 
from the moment that its form was completed and its Canon 
was closed? Continually in growth before that date did the 
vital movement instantly cease? In Acts 1i., Hebrews i., and 
other well-known places of the New Testament psalms are used 
in ways that leave the original text far behind. It is not to 
be supposed that serious teachers started instruction or argu- 
ment from interpretations of their own, or indeed from any 
interpretation but the approved and current one. The spiritual 
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sense was continually growing to the Advent of Christ, and 
His revelation gave it new impulse. It belongs to the sub- 
jective nature of a lyric poem, to represent not outward 
phenomena but inward sentiment, and the song that lives in 
popular use and represents a cherished national aspiration, is 
capable of expansion with that aspiration even while its text 
remains fixed. And therefore a living psalm is not a mere 
Urtext, but rather it is what the national mind at any moment 
understands it to mean.’ 


III 


THe ENGLISH PSALTER 


This Section will fall naturally into three sub-sections : viz. 
1. The relation of our Psalter to the Greek (Latin) and 
Hebrew Psalters; 2. The import of our Psalter in English 
literature; 3. The function of the English Psalter in the 
Church. 


1. The relation of our Psalter to the Greek (Latin) and Hebrew. 


We have now to consider the relation of our English Psalter to 
the two eras which have occupied the previous Sections, that 
before and that since the Revival of Letters. The Psalter of 
1539 stands in the midst between the old time and the new, in 
such a way that while its foundations are deeply laid in the old 
exegesis, it stands in the presence of the new, and gives earnest 
heed to it. This is a fact which cannot escape notice. It 
forces itself even upon the casual glance by strong typographic 
signs ; the chief type representing the Hebrew text, while the 
Greek (Latin) additions are bracketed and in reduced lettering. 
A convenient place for verifying this arrangement is xxix. 1, 
and I choose this text because it has sometimes been quoted 

1 [n xlv. 12 the power of transfiguration has added a word to the text, 
which is part of the Christian though not of the Hebrew Psalter. The 
Ifebrew (according to Reuss) simply says, ‘ Puisqwil est ton maitre’; 
the Christian says ‘for He is thy Lord God.’ Even 1611 and 1885, 


which purport to represent the Hebrew text, overpass it when they print 
‘Lord’ with a capital. 
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by modern Hebraists in depreciation of Coverdale’s work. If 
we read this verse in the chief type only, it runs thus :—‘ Bring 
unto the Lord, O ye mighty: ascribe unto the Lord worship 
and strength ’—which agrees substantially with the Revision of 
1885. This typographic distinction having been dropped in 
the usual prints of the Common Prayer Book,! a conflate 
rendering became current which has been wrongly turned to 
the discredit of Coverdale. He lived on the confines of the 
two great eras of exegesis, the prophetic and the scientific ; 
being educated in the elder, but embracing the new light of 
the younger, and he represents the best scholarship of his time. 
His plan to make the variations of the Hebrew from the Greek 
authority promptly visible to the eye gives his Psalter the 
character of a critical work, the first of the kind in English 
literature.” 

The Psalter had continually been the subject, either in 
whole or in parts, of vernacular translation, to a degree not 
shared by any other part of Scripture, not even by the Gospels. 
Indeed it would hardly be too much to say that the Psalms 
were the only part of Scripture in current circulation and in 
popular use during the Middle Ages. It naturally followed 
that efforts of translation were almost exclusively devoted to 
the Psalter. From the tenth century onwards, the extant 
glosses and versions of the Psalms are so numerous as to 
warrant the inference that they were translated more or less in 
every part of the country and in every generation. There is a 
remarkable translation and commentary in the dialect of York- 
shire from the former half of the fourteenth century by Richard 
Rolle, the hermit of Hampole, who died in 1349. The editor 
of this book (Clarendon Press 1884), the Rev. H. R. Bramley, 
gives specimens from no less than fourteen extant manuscripts. 
The literary excellence of the English Bible was no sudden pro- 
duct, it grew out of the long-continued exercise upon the 


1 Though retained in the Standard Book of 1662. 

2 Other important instances are: vii. 12; xi. 5 3 xiv. 5; xlv. 123 Ixx. 
Inscription ; lxxxi. Inscr. 5 cxi. 10; cxxxii. 4 3 cxxxvil. Inscr. 5 cxliil. Inscr. ; 
cxlvi. Inscr. ; cxlvii. 8. 
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Psalms, and this affords a natural explanation of the singular 
ease and voluble melodious rhythm of our liturgical Psalter. 

In his description of the Bible of 1611, Dr. Scrivener com- 
plained of ‘the prosaic tone of its version of the Psalms, 
which, however exact and elaborate, is so spiritless as to be 
willingly used by but few that are familiar with the version in 
the Book of Common Prayer, a recension which, though 
derived immediately from the Great Bible, is in substance the 
work of that consummate master of rhythmical prose, Bishop 
Miles Coverdale.’ ? 

One source of divergence in the two versions arises from a 
remarkable peculiarity of the Hebrew. This oriental language 
is not clear and well-defined in its verbal tenses. The ideas of 
Present and Preterite are not kept distinct; even Preterite 
and Future run into one another. ‘This isa cause of difference 
which is constant in its operation. A few examples will be 
useful here. In cxvi. 10, ‘I believed, and therefore will I 
speak’ (1539) became in 1611 ‘I believed, therefore have I 
spoken’; in 1885 we return to the Future as in 1539, but 
with another change in the leading verb from Preterite to 
Present, thus: ‘I believe, for I will speak’; with an alternative 
rendering in the margin: ‘Or, Z delzeved, when I spake thus.’ 
This cause of uncertainty is continually recurring. In the 
first verse of the same psalm, where 1885 has ‘I love the 
Lord, because he hath heard my voice,’ the American Com- 
pany thought it of sufficient importance to record their prefer- 
ence for ‘heareth’ instead of ‘hath heard.’ 

In civ. 6, ‘the waters stand in the hills’ (1539) became in 
1611 and 1885 ‘the waters stood above the mountains,’ 
whereas in the three ancient versions—Sept. Vulg. Jerome— 
it is uniformly future (o7jcovrat, stabunt)., 

In cxxil. 2 the tense is vital to the date of the psalm. We 
have in 1539 and 1611 ‘our feet shall stand’; both Vulg. and 
Jer. have a past tense ‘stantes erant’; yet the moderns agree 


) The Authorised Edition of the English Bible r6rz, p. 139. 
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in preferring the Present tense, ‘ our feet stand at last’ (Cheyne); 
‘our feet are standing’ 1885. 

The Psalter of the Great Bible was carefully revised for the 
new edition that appeared in the following year with Cranmer’s 
Preface ; and in the few places where our Standard of 1662 
markedly differs from 1539, the change will generally be found 
in 1540. I will give a few examples. 


1539 1540 


ii. 1. Why do the heathen grudge | so furiously rage together. 
together. 
ix. 6. Destructions are come to | are come toa perpetual end. 
an end. 
xl. 5. his eyelids behold the | tryeth the children of men. 
children of men. 
xli. 2. dissemble in their heart. in their double heart. 
xii. §. the complaint of the poor. | the deep sighing of the poor. 
Xvi. 10. maintain their own | are enclosed in their own fat. 
wealthiness. 
xviii. 3 the brooks of ungodliness. | the overflowings of ungodliness. 
XXVll. 5. in the secret place of | shall he hide me. 
his dwelling shall he keep me. 





xxx. 5. and his pleasure is in life. | and in his pleasure is life. 
xxxi. 21. O how plentiful are thy | O how plentiful is thy goodness. 


goods. 
xxxii. 7. in due season. in a time when thou mayest be 
found. 

as in a treasure-house. 

from the calamities which they 
bring on me. 

all the workers of wickedness. 

and so late take rest, and eat. 


XXxxiii. 7. in secret. 

xxxv. 17. from the wicked 
rumours of them. 

xcll. 7. all the works of wickedness. 

Cxxvll. 3. and take no rest, but 
eat. | 

cxxix. 6. even as the hay upon | even as the grass growing upon the 
the housetops. | housetops. 

cxxxvii. 8. thou shalt come to | wasted with misery. 
misery thyself. 

cxlii. 3. as the dead men of the | as the men that have been long 
world. dead. 


e | ad . 
XXxl. 15. everymanabhorreth me. | fear is on every side. 


Thus we have reason to believe that the work of Coverdale 
passed under the revision of that master of lyrical and liturgical 
prose, Archbishop Cranmer. 

But to whatever hand the alterations of 1540 are due, this 
general assertion may be made,—that they all testify to the 
progress of Hebrew scholarship. 
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In the early days of the Hebrew renaissance, a more than 
proportionate value was assigned to Rabbinical comments, and 
we find traces of this in our Psalter. Some interpretations 
which were then accepted on Jewish authority still hold their 
ground, at least with some critics ; thus Delitzsch still maintains 
‘lowly in his own eyes’ xv. 4, which was relinquished in 1611 
(1885). 

Others are now universally abandoned; thus ‘him that 
rideth upon the heavens’ Ixviii. 4, though kept in 1611, was no 
longer defended even by Delitzsch, and is now altered in 1885, 
thus: ‘cast up a highway for him that rideth through the 
deserts.’ 


2. This Psalter a landmark in English Literature. 


The great depression of English after the Norman Conquest 
ended in the latter half of the fourteenth century. The poetry 
of Piers Plowman, Chaucer, and Gower, besides the Wicliffian 
translation of the whole Bible in two successive editions, 
powerfully demonstrated the restitution of the mother tongue 
to her natural rights. And this brought with it an incident 
which was an augury for the future. The boys in Grammar 
Schools had been accustomed to render their Latin into French ; 
but now the practice was changed, and they turned their bits 
of Latin into English. This was the best preparation for a 
literary use of English. And in the fifteenth century the fruit 
is seen in the copiousness of English prose. The compass and 
quality of this literary prose was further improved by the new 
Scripture translations of Tyndale and Coverdale. 

Over all these translations Coverdale’s Psalter holds an 
eminent place. Exercise in Scriptural translation had for 
centuries been almost entirely confined to the Psalms, and 
consequently there was a store of traditional diction for 
rendering the Psalms which existed not for any other part of 
Scripture. The rest of Scripture was however the easier to 
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translate by reason of that familiarity with the Psalms which 
were in a peculiar degree fitted by their nature to prepare the 
way for the whole undertaking. 

In this Psalter we take the English language at its happiest 
moment. The Psalter of 1539 is the mellowed product of 
the whole medieval period, and there is just enough of the 
influence of the New Learning perceptible in it to make us 
aware by what a hair’s breadth escape it stands apart from 
the ordinary modish type of sixteenth century English. It isa 
choice sample from the school of Tyndale and Coverdale and 
their companions. And as Tyndale took not new English, but 
an old and ripe and settled diction such as was used by plain 
staid men in discoursing of serious matters, therefore his language 
belongs to the generation of those that taught him, and it carries 
us back some way into the fifteenth century. But while we 
recognize the strain from which it descends, we at the same 
time discover in it something of a new departure. We cannot 
quite identify it with anything higher up. It is utterly unlike 
the language of Wiclif. The nearest approach to ancestral 
likeness is seen in the Paston Letters, and in the English of 
Sir John Fortescue. In the novelty of the diction we see a 
reflection of the high purpose which evoked the effort. Our 
Bible translation actually generated a new dialect in the 
English Language ; it produced the happiest type of diction 
that ever grew upon the prolific stock of our mother tongue. 
I could conceive that Tyndale owed something of it uncon- 
sciously to John Colet who lectured in Oxford on the New 
Testament from 1496 to 1505, of whom Erasmus said that he 
had a happy art of expressing with ease what others could 
hardly express with the greatest labour. 

And this new dialect, for which such a future was in store, 
had by the end of the reign of Henry VIII. reached such a 
maturity and perfection, as made it the broad and solid 
platform of modern English. Capable of any amount of 
modification or embellishment, it has been subject to many 
surface alterations, but it has never been superseded. It 
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remains now as then the pervading element, the personal 
identity of the English language. 

The position which it had gained as the Scripture medium 
tended to ensure its stability. Only ten years later it was 
employed in the translation of the Breviary and other liturgical 
texts for the composition of the Book of Common Prayer, in 
1s49. And if we look at the new contributions which were 
then added, we shall have a fair means of judging how the 
English language of that day shewed in original composition 
of the highest and most difficult kind. Let any one consider 
the language of the Collects for the Second and Third Sundays 
in Advent, St. Stephen’s Day, vi after Epiphany, Easter Even 
—and for a palmary specimen of the English of 1549 we may 
exhibit the Benediction next the close of the Visitation of the 
Sick ; which for purity, strength, clearness, simplicity, and 
tenderness, may well be offered as a sample by any Englishman 
who is proud of his native tongue:—‘The Almighty Lord, 
who is a most’ ete. 

But however much it was renovated and reinforced, it lost 
not its character as a venerable diction, connected with a long 
tradition in the past. This we perceive by the archaisms it 
has brought down with it; archaisms of a strange old-world 
aspect, and little to be looked for so near to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. I will begin with three instances, and they 
are such that they would certainly have carried with them a 
savour of antiquity in the days when Colet was lecturing. 

The first is az hye, where now we have om high: ‘Thou art 
gone vp an hye,’ Ixviii. 18. The peculiar archaism of this hes 
in the form of the preposition az, the same old form of which 
we have a relic in the compound axon, where ax is a preposition 
governing the numeral owe. The more usual form in this 
Psalter is oz hye, as xviii. 34. 

The second of these archaisms is at God, where now we 
have ‘ from God’: ‘ The lyons roaring after theyr praye to seke 
theyr mete at God,’ civ. 21. This is a fine old construction 
which we have lost and may well regret. In Beowulf 629, 
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when the hero receives the hall-cup at the hands of Wealhtheow 
the queen, the original has—‘ zt Wealhtheon.’ 

The third is the word /oave for ‘praise’ in cvii. 32. ‘That 
they wolde exalte him also in the congregacyon of the people, 
and loave him in the seat of the elders.’ A derivative verb 
from the Saxon substantive /of, and the equivalent of the 
German verb, doen. 

But, notwithstanding these and a few other archaisms, the 
language of the Psalter is not on the whole an antiquated 
language, much less obsolete. Indeed, when we remember its 
date, we must allow that it is remarkably free from the 
obscurities of antiquity. This is due partly to the long and 
careful selection which had preceded the original work, and 
partly to its genuine simplicity, for it is precisely the language 
of crudeness and affectation that inherits an early senility. 
Such are some of the internal causes of its perpetual freshness : 
there is also an external cause, namely, that continual use 
which has kept it in daily touch with the mind of the nation. 

Among other relics of antiquity worthy to be noticed, there 
is one which may even claim to rank with the three above 
enumerated. The plural verb in -et#, though not obsolete in 
1539, was already becoming very rare in the written language. 
It occurs once :—‘ the wylde beastes of the felde devoureth it’ 
[B'9, 0. ea a 

The conspicuous words of the vocabulary belong largely to 
that old French era which was now past, rather than to the new 
classic period which had already begun, but had not yet 
diffused its influence. In almost all the instances of subsequent 
change, we shall find that the alteration has been in a Latin 
direction. That this diction belongs to the vocabulary 
of an expiring era is betokened by such a French word as 
mowes Xxxv. 15, which has been superseded by a word mechani- 
cally near to it, viz. #ouths—‘ making mouths at me.’ More 
important, however, is the general observation that the peculiar 
forms of words are naturalized French; and where they look 
strange to our eyes, it is because we are used to the relatinized 
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form. Thus fromes cv. 41 is F. promesse, and our present 
promise is retouched with L. promissum. Such are also comening 
(communing) xxxv. 20; encrease (increase), endytng (inditing) 
xly. 1, and other instances of e#- where we now use ¢u-; sprete 
everywhere for ‘spirit’; sparsed for ‘dispersed’ cxii. 9. These 
and many more have since been relatinized. 

Of the Syntax there is not much to say. One item, how- 
ever, I would not omit, because it is archaic, and purely 
English, being quite independent of the ancient languages. I 
speak of the Periodic structure, which in 14539 is already 
rare. It occurs in xxxvill. 20, ‘because I folowe the thynge 
that good is.’ This structure is retained in 1611, but modern- 
ized in 1885 :—‘ because I follow the thing that is good.’ The 
same has happened in Matthew xx. 14, where ‘Take that 
thine is’ (16rx) becomes in the Revision of 1881, ‘Take up 
that which is thine.’ Another instance is ]. 12, ‘and all that 
therein is’; altered before 1662 to ‘all that is therein.’ 

Among Symbolic words, the most interesting in this Psalter 
are, shall, wntll, may. In cxxx. 3, ‘who may abide it,’ we see 
may in its earliest sense ‘to be able,’ in which sense it has been 
now superseded by cam, and if we translate this question into 
modern English, it takes the form ‘who can abide it?’ This 
earliest sense of may is now little used in prose; with the 
exception of a few set phrases, it survives only in poetical 
diction. 

The optative use of may occurs in cxxiv. 1 ‘now may 
Israel say,’ and cxxix. 1 ‘may Israel now say.’ I imagine that 
both these are commonly understood as indicatives, and in the 
sense of caz, so that they are taken as if they said ‘ Israel| may 
well say,’ or ‘Israel can justly say.? A comparison of the 
metrical versions will satisfy any enquirer that the authors of 
these, both Old and New, took may here as no ways diffrent 
from can. But I have little doubt that Coverdale meant my in 
the optative sense, as in the line, ‘Long may she reign!’ {And 


* I have treated the subject of the Periodic sentence in English Prose, 
Chapter ii, p. 84 ff. 
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if so, it is interesting, because I am not yet aware of any 
example of the optative say before Coverdale’s time.’ The 
previous word was mofe. Thus Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 292 ‘so 
mote I go.’ Dunbar has: ‘and thankit mot thow be’ (Skeat, 
Specimens iii, p. 116). To this mote the optative may was 
succedaneous, and its early instances seem liable to indistinct- 
ness. Uncouth and immature, this optative appears in 
Surrey’s ineid ii. 704, ‘According thanks the gods may 
yeld to thee,’ where we could not have been sure of it if we 
had not the original to guide us—jfersolvant grates dignas 
(1. 537). By the end of the century it was common enough ; 
as may be seen in Schmidt’s Shakspeare Lexicon. 

But that which here calls for special and expanded notice is 
shall and will. In the earlier stages of English the uses of 
shall and will are always worthy of particular attention, and 
this is still the case in the former part of the sixteenth century. 

The historical relation of these two Symbols to each other 
is simply this: that sha// is the elder, and zez// the younger 
symbol of futurity. Our usage of sa// has something in com- 
mon with the German usage of so//en ; whereas the German 
wollen has nothing whatever in common with our auxiliary use 
of wil/. In all the places where we use auxiliary w//, they use 
not wollen, but zerdenx. In short, our symbolic wz is an 
entirely insular evolution, and has no parallel in any other 
Teutonic language (unless it be Danish?) Already at the 
time of our colonizing Britain, sza// had made some way in its 
symbolic career. But the use of z// as an auxiliary is far 
more recent. It hardly is to be found in Saxon times—it is 
even strange to Wiclif in the fourteenth century—it is not 
finally established in the Bible of 1539. It is encroaching 
upon shal/ and driving it back, but its limits are not yet 
determined. And this aggressiveness of zez//, which has long 


1 I called Professor Skeat’s attention to this point, particularly asking 
him if in his Chaucer work he found the optative may. He informed me 
that he did not ; adding that, as far as he could guess, this use appeared to 
have come in between 1500 and 1550. 
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ceased in the central places of the language, is still moving at 
the extremities, like the flapping of the waves on the shore 
after the subsiding of a storm at sea." 

A comparison of our liturgical Psalter with the Bible version 
shows that sfa// is very much more frequent in 1539, and zw/// 
in 1611. There is no feature in the diction of the Psalter 
that is more striking than this variety in the usage of sha// and 
will; and it is of importance to observe that when versions 
differ in this particular, it is rarely from any diversity of inter- 
pretation, but almost always from a difference of habit in the 
English language. The difference in the usage of shad/ and 
will is matter of time, and it is one of the most interesting 
indications of the progress of the language. 

(The case of cxvili, 17 is peculiar: ‘I will not dye but 
lyve,’—this is nothing short of a Kelticism.) 

But to illustrate this by examples, here are all the instances 
that I have observed of the divergence in the matter of shad/ 
and zez//. 


1539 1611 
Psalm xvi. 11 shalt wilt 
12 shalt wilt 
XVI. 25 shalt wilt 
26 shalt wilt 
irs shalt wilt 
28 shalt wilt 
xxv. 8 shall he...shall will... will 





1 The symbolic progress of w7// has been so great in Scotland, that the 
presentive signification of the word has become atrophized, and when they 
want to express volition, purpose, resolution, they fall back on shal/, which 
they use in a style that is grandly archaic. I am indebted for some good 
examples to an English lady who has been some years resident in Scotland. 
—1. Dialogue between Mistress and Coachman :—M. I should be glad, 
coachman, if you could wash the dog to-day—or are you too busy? C. 
Oh no, mem, I shall do it to-day. M. It can wait, if to-morrow would suit 
you better. C. I think I will have to go to Perth to-morrow. I will be 
clipping the horse this morning ; but this afternoon I shall wash the dog 
for you. 2. Between Lady and Shopman:—S. I will have to keep you 
waiting a day or two, madam, but you may trust to me, I shall procure 
what you want. L. Are yousure? Should you send to Edinburgh? S. I 
will not find it at our Edinburgh house, I am sure, madam, but I shall send 
to Glasgow for you. L. I give you a great deal of trouble. S. Do not 
speak of it, madam. JI shall get you the material, tho’ I had to write to 
London. 
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1539 1611 
Psalm xxix. 10 (he) shall will 
XXXVill, 15 shalt wilt 
xli. 1 (he) shall will 
xlii. 15 I will shall 
xlill. 6 I will shall 
xlviii, 13. he shall will 
here shall I will I 
Ix: 12 will we we shall 
Ixi. 4 my trust shall be IT will trust 
6 shalt wilt 

xxi. 21 my lips will be fain shall greatly rejoice 
Ixxv. 3 I shall judge I will judge 
Ixxx. 18 we shall we will 
Ixxxi, 11 ‘I shall I will 
Ixxxiv. 12 shall he will he 
Ixxxv. 8 _ he shall he will 
cl. 11 I shall I will 
civ. 9 they shall they may 
Cxi. 5 he shall he will 
cxv. 12 he shall he will 
cxxxii. 11 he shall he will 

12. shall I will I 

18 shall I will I 

19 I shall will I 


The English of our Psalter is native and genuine, it is 


home-grown, it is true English. 


It is the wellhead of the pure 


English of our whole Bible. We see it coming in the Paston 
Letters, we trace its after influence in the literary progress of 
the sixteenth century, especially in the best of Shakespeare’s 
melodious prose. 

Further, as the Latin Psalter has been the source of the 
liturgic diction of the Western Church, so also the English 
Psalter has given the note which characterizes the English 
Liturgy, the beauty of which has been celebrated by Macaulay 
in a well-known passage from which the following is drawn— 

‘The English of our services is English in all the vigour and 
suppleness of early youth. ‘The diction of our Book of Common 
Prayer has directly or indirectly contributed to form the diction 
of almost every great English writer, and has extorted the 
admiration of the most accomplished infidels and of the most 
accomplished Nonconformists, of such men as David Hume 
and Robert Hall.’ zstory of England iii. 475. 

Probably no one piece of writing has had so pervading an 


ad 
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influence upon English rhythm and diction as our liturgical 
Psalter has had. Employed for a purpose widely independent 
of the literary motive, the influence has been unobserved, 
and on that account all the more pervading. The tone 
of our Psalter is embedded in the innermost tissue of English 
literature. It has been entering the national mind through 
every avenue of mental assimilation—eyes, ears, organs of 
speech ; and we must add, the tongue’s helpful ornament of 
music. 

It is acknowledged that the English Bible has been the 
great beam of stability to the English language. And if we 
consider how vast is the influence exerted upon our habits of 
speech by that which we speak—how much more our speech 
forms our speech than does our passive hearing or our silent 
reading, it will appear probable that of all the English Scriptures 
no part has exercised so constant an influence upon the course 
of the English language as the Psalter of 1539. 


3. The function of the English Psalter in the Church. 


Profitable as is the instruction conveyed to us in every word of Scripture, 
yet the Psalms have been the most directly and visibly useful part of the 
whole volume, having been the prayer-book of the Church ever since they 
were written ; and have done more (as far as we dare judge) to prepare 
souls for heaven, than any of the inspired books, except the Gospels. 

J. H. NEwMAN. 

There is no reason to doubt, and there is every reason to 
believe, that the use now made of the Psalter in the Church of 
England is entirely in accordance with the original motive of 
its collection. ‘The collection of the Whole (and perhaps also 
of the constituent Parts) was occasioned by the requirements 
of congregational psalmody ; and when the Psalms are sung or 
said in regular course, when they are applied or adapted to 
particular offices and special commemorations, there is nothing 
new-fangled or arbitrary in this practice; it is in perfect 
harmony with the lyric nature of the Psalms, and it sustains 
the original intention wherewith the Psalter was brought 
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together. It is in the English language and through the 
Psalter of the Great Bible that this original intention is now 
most completely sustained in Christendom. 

That the bulk of the Psalms in the later parts of the Psalter 
were purposely composed for liturgical use is an opinion which 
gains ground. It is admitted by many critics who refuse their 
assent to such a view in the case of some earlier psalms. This 
broad difference in the general complexion of the two extremes 
of the Collection seems to suggest the inference that this strain 
of sacred poetry took its rise in lyrics of private devotion, that 
they were gradually adopted by the community, and that the 
tone of private meditation was thus communicated to the whole 
series. A striking characteristic of the Psalter, and one that 
has often been observed with admiration, is its equal fitness 
for either use, public or private. This equal sympathy in two 
directions may be congenital, if the Psalter as a public Hymn 
Book has grown out of lyrical utterances of private origin. 

Scientists have sometimes manifested impatience at the 
supremacy of the Psalms, and have been zealous to claim 
parity of rank for Babylonian or Vedic hymns. Those who 
are in quest of new historical material may be right enough in 
setting Babylonian or Vedic hymns even above the Psalms, 
because those are more remote, barbaric, and rare. The 
comparison has its utility for the science of the origins of sacred 
song. But for the rest it is rather barren, because in all that 
constitutes the chief interest of the Psalms, those archaic 
specimens have no part. What raises the Psalms above all 
cognate examples is this fact, that posterity has not suffered 
them to fall into oblivion. The difference between the 
Psalms and the Vedic hymns is like the difference between 
living animals and the extinct species of palaeontology. The 
comparison has a scientific interest and no other.) 

1 «Half the sympathy which we bring to the Psalter would reveal un- 
suspected beauties in the much older sacred songs of Chaldaea.’ Origii, 
etc. p. 267. This is entirely in the sphere of abstract speculation ; it is based 


on the speculative hypothesis, ‘if’ the essential conditions of the case were 
not what they are. 
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The Vedic hymns and the Psalms are interesting for 
opposite reasons. The former are interesting because they 
have been long dead; the latter are precious because they 
cannot die. It is because the poetry of the Veda ‘is what 
you call savage, uncouth, stupid, horrible, it is for that very 
reason’ says one of its chief exponents ‘that it was worth 
while to dig’ for it. The interest of the Psalms is of another 
sort. It is this:—that from the date of their production 
hitherto they have been kept alive by the constant warmth of 
human sympathy; that they are recited from generation to 
generation, and that they continue not only to survive, but 
also to grow in meaning and to acquire more fulness of 
harmony with the spiritual experience of mankind. 

The most definite and most characteristic type of a psalm, 
is a necessitous cry shaping itself to prayer growing into 
prophetic hope and praise. The course of a typical psalm is 
like those lines of Milton (Paradise Lost xi. 149) where Adam 


unfolds to Eve his experience of the action of prayer— 

For since I sought 

By prayer th’ offended Deity to appease, 

Kneel’d and before him humbl’d all my heart, 

Methought I saw him placable and mild, 

Bending his ear ; persuasion in me grew 

That I was heard with favour ; peace return’d 

Home to my breast, and to my memory 

His promise, that thy Seed shall bruise our Foe ; 

Which, then not minded in dismay, yet now 

Assures me that the bitterness of death 

Is past, and we shall live. 

Good for a representative specimen is xiii. ; wherein the six 
verses pair offand rise by three ascending steps out of the depths 
of natural anxiety, through the prayer of faith, into the serener 
air of trust and praise. Or (as imaged by Delitzsch) the hymn 
advances in waves that are constantly decreasing in length, as 
in the subsiding of a storm on thesea. ‘Five lines of lamenta- 


tion and four of supplication are followed by three of joy.’ 


The aim of those who guided the English Reformation was 
to minimize the breach with the Past, and to retain the main 
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outlines of ancient Catholic worship. The new Liturgy was 
based, not upon rejection of the old, but upon selection and 
reconstruction. Our liturgical use of the Psalms harmonized 
not with the scientific exegesis which was beginning at the 
time of the Reformation, but rather with that prescientific and 
prophetic appreciation which characterized the earlier ages of 
Christianity. Antiquated as to many people seems that 
manner of interpretation—in face of the fact that it is called 
mystic by many who understand ‘mystic’ to mean opposed to 
common sense—nevertheless this is the spirit in which it is 
still used in the sacred offices of the English Church. Hooker 
is honoured by many as the advocate or even the apostle of 
Reason ; Matthew Arnold honoured him as the one man who 
had above others or before others the sense of historic develop- 
ment in religion ; and the one as well as the other is true; yet 
he has left us an appreciation of the Psalms in the prophetic 
spirit which .is unsurpassed in religious literature. He is 
answering the objection to the liturgical use of the Psalter 
which was then made by the Puritans, and which is not yet 
extinct among their successors, though nobody enjoys the 
Psalms more than they do when they come to church, and 
many of them wish they had the practice among themselves. 


The complaint which they make about Psalms and Hymns, might as 
well be overpast without any answer, as it is without any cause brought 
forth. But our desire is to content them, if it may be, and to yield them a 
just reason, even of the least things, wherein undeservedly they have but as 
much as dreamed or suspected that we do amiss. They seem sometimes so 
to speak, as if it greatly offended them, that such Hymns and Psalms as are 
Scripture, should in Common Prayer be otherwise used, than the rest of the 
Scripture is wont ; sometimes displeased they are at the artificial Musick 
which we add unto Psalms of this kind, or of any other nature else ; some- 
time the plainest and the most intelligible rehearsal of them, yet they savour 
not, because it is done by Interlocution, and with a mutual return of sentences 
from side to side. 

They are not ignorant what difference there is between other parts of 
Scripture and Psalms. The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other Books, the Psalms do both more briefly contain, and more movingly 
also express, by reason of that Poetical Form wherewith they are wntten. 
The Ancients, when they speak of the Book of Psalms, use to fall into large 
Discourses, shewing how this part above the rest doth of purpose set forth 
and celebrate all the considerations and operations which belong to God ; 
it magnifieth the holy Meditations and Actions of Divine Men ; itis of things 
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heavenly an Universal Declaration, working in them, whose hearts God 
inspireth with the due consideration thereof, an habit or disposition of mind 
whereby they are made fit Vessels both for receipt and for delivery of 
whatsoever spiritual perfection. What is there necessary for man to know, 
which the Psalms are not able to teach? They are to beginners an easie 
and familiar Introduction, a mighty Augmentation of all Vertue and Know- 
ledge in such as are entred before, a strong confirmation to the most perfect 
amongst others. Heroical Magnanimity, exquisite Justice, grave Modera- 
tion, exact Wisdom, Repentance unfeigned, unwearied Patience, the 
Mysteries of God, the Sufferings of Christ, the Terrors of Wrath, the 
Comforts of Grace, the Works of Providence over this World, and the 
promised Joys of that World which is to come, all good necessarily to_be 
either known, or done, or had, this one Celestial Fountain yieldeth. Let 
there be any grief or disease incident unto the Soul of Man, any wound or 
sickness named, for which there is not in this Treasure-house, a present 
comfortable remedy at all times ready to be found. Hereof it is, that we 
covet to make the Psalms especially familiar unto all. This is the very 
cause, why we iterate the Psalms oftner than any other part of Scripture 
besides ; the cause wherefore we inure the people together with their 
Minister, and not the Minister alone, to read them as other parts of Scripture 
he doth.—Of the Laws of Ecclestastical Polity, Book v. § 37. 


The weekly recitation of the whole Psalter has still a 
nominal and unabrogated position in the Roman ritual But 
though never theoretically abandoned, it has from one cause 
and another practically shrunk, and the larger half of the Psalms 
are never recited by the Roman priest at all. Sometimes the 
Breviary has the Psalter bound ow/, and the lay member of the 
Roman Church can do without the Psalter altogether: whereas 
we, who have long ago given up the priestly theory of the 
weekly recitation, have kept up the monthly recitation, and a 
member of the English Church would not know his Common 
Prayer Book with the Psalms shut out.? 

~ In the Anglican Use the Psalter is divided into sixty portions 
for Matins and Evensong throughout the month. The whole 
Psalter is given (or restored) to the whole congregation in 
Common Prayer. After the solemn preliminary act of approach 
by a general Confession, the whole Congregation engages in 
reading or chanting the Psalms, for the most part in order as 
they come without selection. The essence is in them all, and 
that essence is not in the literary performance or in the historical 


* €Je sais des lieux ot l’on a fait retrancher par le relieur le’psautier de 
» ee . . ° 
la semaine des Bréviaires tout neufs, pour diminuer le poids des volumes. ’— 
Lettres Parisiennes, p. 25+ quoted in Christian Remembrancer vol. xxxiii. 
Pp. 507- 
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contents, but it is in the spirit of prayer and of prophecy. And 
hereby the whole congregation is lifted into another sphere, 
out of the transient into the eternal, by a gentle pervading 
inspiration, which exalts the pitch of their minds into the 
prayerful and prophetic mood, so that for the moment all the 
Lord’s people are prophets. Such is the tuning of the congre- 
gation for the public reading of Scripture. So, of old, the 
schools of the prophets prepared themselves by sacred song to 
receive inspired communications.' 

For this noblest use of the Psalms, the rendering of the 
sixteenth century is better than the Revision of the seventeenth, 
and likewise better than anything that has been or can be done 
in the nineteenth. It was preferred in 1661, it was preferred 
when the question was again mooted in 1689, the sentiment 
of the Church has been with it from first to last, and that 
sentiment is still supported by representative names of our own 
time, such as Dr. Scrivener and Bishop Westcott. But 
Professor Cheyne is adverse to it, manifesting a strange un- 
kindliness towards our domestic Psalter, keener to see its 
superficial defects in regard of grammatico - historic sense, 
than to hear the deep sound of its far-derived harmonies. 
He sets down the men of the sixteenth century at less than 
their worth, while he magnifies the power and the profit of 
scientific criticism. On this matter I am content to agree with 
his reviewer in the Quarterly Review (October 1884), though I 
think that writer has conceded too much, and has overstated 
the defects of our Psalter. He allowed that Cheyne had 
succeeded in his first aim of enabling the reader to understand 
the Psalms better; but as to reading them with pleasure, he 
thought that those who are familiar with the rolling rhythm of 
the Psalter from the Great Bible ‘will still turn to their Prayer 
Book when they wish to read the Psalms for devotion or 
enjoyment, in spite of the bold paraphrases and not unfrequent 
mistranslations and even grave blemishes, which characterize 
this version.’ 


1 1 Sam. x. 5. 
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‘No version will ever supersede’ that of the Great Bible, 
but we may wish to see that version revised ‘with a gentle and 
reverent hand, not obliterating any of its characteristic features, 
but merely removing such blemishes as by common consent 
are a disfigurement of a precious treasure.’ 

The position assigned to the Psalter in our Book of 
Common Prayer was a distinctive mark of the English as 
compared with other reformed Churches. The Church of 
England alone directed the constant recital of the prose 
Psalter, thus preserving continuity with the ideal practice of 
entire Christendom. It was in fact a restoration of the Psalter 
to that position which it had once held in the universal 
Church, but from which it had fallen by neglect. The beauty 
of Coverdale’s translation must have counted for much with 
Cranmer and his associates in the institution of the monthly 
recital of the whole Psalter, and in reconciling congregations 
to the practice. ‘The Genevan influence, powerful as it was 
among us for a long period, never superseded the prose 
recital, save for a few years under the Commonwealth. But 
one important effect it had, namely, that of introducing the 
Psalter in duplicate, in the metrical form for singing, at first in 
the Old Version which was begun by Sternhold, and then in 
the New Version of Tate and Brady. Through these two 
forms, prose and verse, the Psalter supplied our public 
worship with its psalmody and hymnody, until the art of 
original hymn-writing was developed among us, and metrical 
psalms were superseded. 

Our modern hymn-books, even their more original parts, 
are still in the line of descent from the Psalter. Original 
hymns were first developed in the Eastern Church. In the 
fourth century the Latin Church, guided at first by Hilary, 
Bishop of Poictiers, and after him by Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, began to imitate and assimilate Greek hymnody. All 
hymnologists agree in tracing to Ambrose the systematic 
institution of hymnody in the West. The Empress Justina 
having demanded the use of one of the churches in Milan 
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for Arian worship (4.p. 385), Ambrose having refused to 
comply was in danger of personal violence, whereupon the 
people guarded his house and kept watch day and night in his 
church to protect him from capture. The relays of watchers 
were by him organized into relays of worshippers ; with courses 
of prayers and hymns, which once established became a 
permanent institution. The use of the Ambrosian hymns was 
enjoined upon the monks by Benedict in the sixth century, and 
so it formed a signal element in the Anglo-Saxon ritual. 

The period between the conversion of England and the 
Norman Conquest was a period of hymn-production, wherever 
learning flourished. One of the hymn-writers was Beda, who, 
among other pieces, has left two long hymns, irregularly rhymed, 
on the Day of Judgment, which are of high merit in parts.} 
Another was Hrabanus Maurus, Alcuin’s pupil, who was 
Abp. Mentz (847-856). Among the anonymous hymns of 
this period Lord Selborne finds three of great beauty, the 
influence of which is still traceable in modern hymnody. One of 
these, AM/eluia dulce carmen, is found in Anglo-Saxon hymnaries 
which are certainly older than the Norman Conquest.? 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153), the proclaimer of the 
second crusade, ‘the father, in Latin hymnody, of that warm 
and passionate form of devotion, which some may consider to 
apply too freely to Divine Objects the language of human 
affection,’ produced four hymns beginning with ‘ Jesus dudcrs 
memoria’ (‘Jesu, the very thought of Thee’), a series which 
has been a prolific source of later hymns. 

Another Bernard of less renown, namely, Bernard of 
Morlaix, wrote (about 1150) a singular poem on ‘Contempt of 
the World’ in a curiously elaborate ‘leonine dactylic’ metre, 
from which Dr. Neale drew those popular hymns, ‘ Brief life 
ts here our portion, and ‘Jerusalem the Golden.’ 


1 These were translated into the vernacular Anglo-Saxon, and they have 
been edited by Dr. Rawson Lumby (Early English Text Society). 

2 Hymns, Their History and Development in the Greck and Latin 
Churches, Germany, and Great Britain, By Roundell, Earl of Selborne, 


1892, p. 48. 
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Abp. Trench and Dr. Neale are agreed in ranking Adam 
of St. Victor (died before 1194) as ‘the most fertile and the 
greatest of the Latin hymnographers of the Middle Ages.’ 
The next age brought forth two of the most celebrated hymns, 
‘ Dies irae, by Thomas de Celano (d. 1226) ; and ‘ Stabat mater 
dolorosa, by Jacobus de Benedictis, both Franciscans. Then 
came the four sacramental hymns of Thomas Aquinas, the best 
known of which is ‘ Pange lingua gloriost corporis mysterium ;’ 
hymns united in their origin with that new institution of the 
thirteenth century, the festival of Corpus Christi, a festival 
which became highly popular and out of whose annual enter- 
tainments the English drama was developed ; and whose name 
moreover signalizes a College in each of our ancient Universities. 
The observance of this festival was decreed by Urban IV. 
(1261-1264) at the instance of Thomas Aquinas. 

Of these ‘poet-schoolmen’ of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries Lord Selborne says :—‘ Their tone is contemplative, 
didactic, theological ; they are especially fertile and ingenious 
in the field of mystical interpretation.’ Three monasteries 
were chief centres of Latin hymnology, St. Gall near Constance 
(one of the most famous seats of medieval culture), Clugny in 
Burgundy, and St. Victor near Paris. St. Gall was the home 
of that Notker (840-912) who invented the so-called Sequences, 
originally an irregular rhythmical prose in continuation of the 
Alleluia between Epistle and Gospel. From him or his school 
proceeded the Alleluiatic Sequence, ‘ Caztemus cunctt melodum 
nunc Alleluia, now best known through Dr. Neale’s recast : 
‘ The strain upraise of joy and praise, Alleluia!’ Clugny was 
the home of Bernard of Morlaix. 

After the Reformation Latin hymns were still used, even by 
Protestants, in parts both of Germany and England, especially 
in the universities and colleges. Several of the old hymns are 
included in the Hymnary of the University Church at Oxford. 
New ones have also been composed in both countries ;—such 
is that Ambrosian hymn of the seventeenth century, ‘ Ze Deum 
Patrem colimus,’ which is sung early in the morning every May- 
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day on the top of Magdalen tower. Luther was a musician 
and hymn-writer; he employed what he called the ‘ beautiful 
ornament’ of music in his work of reformation. ‘The new 
manner of worship, divested of liturgy, needed an element of 
common action to impart a congregational character, and this 
was supplied by the hymns, which were many of them set to 
tunes already familiar. His most famous hymn is based on 
Psalm xlvi. The practice of Luther became a custom and a 
tradition ; and among the hymn-writers of the next generation 
was ‘Hans Sachs the cobbler-bard’ of Longfellow. Lutheran 
hymnody reached its acme in Paul Gerhardt (1606-1676), and 
it has found an English interpreter in Miss Catherine Winkworth, 
the author of Christian Singers in Germany. 

The original hymns of the Lutheran worship constituted a 
feature which distinguished it from that of the Calvinistic or 
‘Reformed’ branch of the continental Protestants ; these latter 
insisting upon a scriptural source for their singing, and so con- 
fining themselves to metrical versions of the Psalms. 


We pass now to British hymnody. In the rudimentary 
liturgies that were put out in Henry VIII.’s time there was a 
tendency towards English versions of the old Latin hymns, as 
well as some rude original efforts in English rhyme. ‘There is 
an almost forgotten work by Miles Coverdale, of which one 
copy only is known to exist, and that is preserved in the 
Library of Queen’s College, Oxford. The title is, ‘ Goos¢ly 
Psalmes and spirituall songes drawen out of the holy Scripture 
Jor the comfort and consolacyon of soch as loue to retoyse in God 
and his worde. It contains metrical versions of the Venz 
Creator and other Latin originals, of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, and the Creed; also a selection of 
psalms. 

As a specimen I take a few lines from cxxxvii :— 


1 [ have to record my thanks to the Provost (Dr. Magrath) for the 
kind way in which he facilitated my examination of this unique and 
interesting book. 
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To whom we answered soberly, 

Beholde now are we in your honde ; 

How shulde we vnder captiuite 

Synge to the lorde in a straunge londe ? 

Hierusalem I say to the 

Yf I remembre the not truly 

My honde playe on the harpe nomore. 
The colophon says :—‘ Imprinted by me Johan Gough Cum 
Privilegio Regali.’ The date is supposed to be about 1549. 

The Acts of Uniformity of Edward VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth afforded cause of debate what manner of singing 
was allowed and at what parts of Divine Service. In the 
Revision (1661-1662) of the Book of Common Prayer after the 
Restoration, a new Rubric was inserted after the Third 
Collect :—‘{] In Quires and places where they sing here 
followeth the Anthem.’ ‘Thus we are met again by that 
ancient term ‘Antiphon’ in a new form; and in those 
unmetrical selections of Scripture which are used in Cathedrals 
(as they were set to music by Purcell and others), which we 
now call ‘Anthems,’ the sentiment of the ancient Antiphons is 
often felt. 

In 1703 a ‘Supplement’ of hymns was added to the New 
Version of the Psalms, and among them a variation of Zhe 
Humble Lamentation of a Sinner, the ‘excellent’ Benedicite 
from the Old Version of 1562, and one hymn which ‘greatly 
exceeded the rest in merit,’ namely, [Vile Shepherds watched 
their flocks by night. These were sanctioned by an Order in 
Council ; and that of Queen Anne in 1703 is the latest instance 
of permission by public authority for the use of hymns in Divine 
Service. 

It was only natural that those who were without a traditional 
Liturgy should be the first to discover the need of hymns in 
united worship. The pressure of this want produced many 
hymn-writers in the course of the seventeenth century, but to 
none was it given to understand its nature and find the way to 
satisfy it, until Dr. Watts began to publish hymns in 1707. 
Through him the Congregationalists have the honour of being 
the founders of modern English hymnody. He struck the 
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true note of spiritual communion in united worship, and he 
found what was fitting for congregational use. ‘ IVhen J survey 
the wondrous Cross,’ ‘ Jesus shall reign where er the sun,’ * There ts 
a land of pure delight, ‘O God, our help tn ages past, are hymns 
of which Lord Selborne says : ‘As long as pure nervous English, 
unaffected fervour, strong simplicity, and liquid yet manly 
sweetness, are admitted to be characteristics of a good hymn, 
works such as these must command admiration.’ 

About 1738 came the first great burst of sacred song in the 
Church of England. It was connected with the religious 
revival which was begun in Oxford by two brothers, John 
Wesley, a Fellow of Lincoln College, and Charles, an under- 
graduate of Christ Church. The Methodist movement broke 
at length into two bands, one under John Wesley, the other 
under Whitfield as leader, and Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 
as their patron. These latter were Calvinists, and they 
imputed Arminianism to the followers of Wesley. Each section 
had its hymn-writers: the Wesleyans had, among others, one 
who was the best of all, Charles Wesley ; the Calvinists had a 
larger number, and among them Toplady, Berridge, John Newton 
(Curate of Olney), and William Cowper. 

Charles Wesley’s poems were much influenced by German 
hymnody, especially by the works of Paul Gerhardt and his 
successors. ‘The warm and tender feeling of his hymns makes 
them very popular, as in ‘ Happy soul, thy days are ended,’ and 
‘ Jesus, lover of my soul. John Wesley does not appear to 
have written any original hymns, but he translated some from 
the German. 

Augustus Montague Toplady, who ranked with the 
Calvinistic Methodists, was the author of that universal 
favourite ‘ Rock of Ages.’ The greatest product of this school 
was the Olney Hymns, in which ‘ Glorious things of thee are 
spoken’ is by John Newton; and among Cowper’s are ‘ 4ar 
from the World, and ‘ God moves in a mysterious way. The 
best of his contributions according to Lord Selborne is 
‘ Hark, my soul! it is the Lord, 
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Among the hymn-writers of the first quarter of the present 
century, the one who holds the most prominent place in our 
hymn-books is James Montgomery, whose version of 1xxii, 
‘ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, is a general favourite, as also 
the hymn ‘ Zor ever with the Lord !” 

While hymns were thus increasing in number, they were 
rarely used in churches save where the clergy were Evangelical. 
Old-fashioned churchmen still clung to the idea that hymns 
(other than a prose anthem after the Third Collect) could not 
be rightly used in Divine Service without express authority. 
The simultaneous appearance in 1827 of Heber’s Hymns and 
Keble’s Christian Year broke down this barrier between the 
ecclesiastical parties, and the new movement was forwarded 
by Bishop Mant and Henry Francis Lyte, Curate of Charlton 
near Kingsbridge, and later Vicar of Lower Brixham. 

The best known of Heber’s are :—‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty, ‘The Son of God goes forth to war, and ‘ From 
Greenlana’s tcy mountains.’ 

The Christian Year, though not a hymn- book, has con- 
tributed some hymns of great mark, especially those for Morning 
and Evening, and ‘ Zhe vorce that breath’d oer Eden, which 
stands alone in the Look of Praise under the heading ‘ Holy 
Matrimony.’ 

Many of the pieces in Lyte’s Spirit of the Psalms (1834) 
retain a congregational position, but his most conspicuous 
hymn is ‘ Adide with me,’ in which he has added a worthy 
third to the Evening Hymns of Ken and Keble. 

A further impulse was given by the publication of Bunsen’s 
Gesangbuch (1833), and by that revived interest in ancient 
hymnody out of which came the Lyra Afostolica. This book 
contained ‘ Lead, kindly Light’ by J. H. Newman of Oriel 
College (afterwards Cardinal). 


To illustrate the abiding influence of the Psalter on our 
congregational hymnody, it may be useful to bring together, 
without any pretence to completeness, some examples of 
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Hymns in present use which are in a greater or less degree 
derived from Psalms. The abbreviations for Old Version and 
New Version will readily be apprehended; ‘BP.’ stands for 
the Book of Praise; ‘A & M?’ for Hymns Ancient and Modern ; 
and ‘Univ. Oxon.’ refers to the Hymn-Book used at University 
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Sermon in Oxford. 


Ps. viii. O Thou to whom all creatures bow (NV.) 
O Lord, how good, how great art Thou (Lyte) BP. 53. 
Ps. xi. My trust is in the Lord (Lyte) BP. 235. 
Ps. xvili. The Lord descended from above (OV.) Univ. Oxon. 
Ps. xix. The heavens declare Thy glory, Lord (NV.) 
The spacious firmament on high (Addison) BP. 13. 
Behold the morning sun (Watts) BP. 106. 
The starry firmament on high (Grant) BP. 107. 
Ps, xxii, The Lord my pasture shall prepare (Addison) BP. 216. 
My Shepherd will supply my need (Watts) BP. 217. 
The Lord my Shepherd is (Watts) BP. 218. 
The King of Love my Shepherd is (Baker) A & M. 197. 
Ps. xxiv. Erect your heads, eternal gates (NV.) 
Ps. xxv. Thy mercies manifold (Sternhold ; OV.) Univ. Oxon. 
Ps. xxxi. My spirit on thy care (Lyte) BP. 188. 
Ps. xxxiv. Through all the changing scenes of life (NV.) A & M. 290. 
Ps. xlii. As pants the hart for cooling streams (NV.) 
Ps. xlvi. God is our refuge, tried and proved (Lyte) BP. 236. 
Ps. li. Have mercy, Lord, on me (NV.) 
Ps. lxiti. Early, my God, without delay (NV.) BP. 390. 
O God, Thou art my God alone (Montgomery) BP. 170. 
Ps. Ixv. On God the race of man depends (Watts) BP. 15. 
Ps. Ixvii. To bless Thy chosen race (NV.) Univ. Oxon. 
Ps. Ixxii, Jesus shall reign where’er the sun (Watts) BP. 82. 
Great God, whose universal sway (Watts) BP. 83. 
Hail to the Lord’s Anointed (Montgomery) BP. 80. 
Ps. Ixxxi. Sing to the Lord, our might (Lyte) BP. 315. 
Ps. Ixxxiv. O God of Hosts, the mighty Lord (NV.) 


Ps. Ixxxvii. 


Ps. xe. 
Ps. xci. 
Ps. xcii. 
Pssxciil. 
Ps. xcv. 


Ps. xcviii. 
Ps. c. 


Ps. ciii. 


Ps. civ 


Lord of the worlds above (Watts) BP. 133. 

Pleasant are Thy courts above (Lyte) BP. 132. 
Glorious things of thee are spoken (Newton) BP. 116. 
O God, our help in ages past (Watts) BP. 168. 

There is a safe and secret place (Lyte) BP. 237. 

Sweet is the work, my God, my King (Watts) BP. 314. 
The Lord Jehovah reigns (Watts) BP. 9. 

With glory clad, with strength arrayed (Watts) Univ. Oxon. 
O come, loud anthems let us sing (NV.) Univ. Oxon. 
Joy to the world, the Lord is come (Watts) BP. 44. 

All people that on earth do dwell (John Hopkins; OV.) 
Before Jehovah’s awful throne (Watts) BP. 8. 

Be joyful in God, all ye lands of the earth (Montgomery). 
My soul, inspired with sacred love (NV.) Univ. Oxon. 
My soul, repeat His praise (Watts) BP. 142. 

Praise, my soul, the King of heaven (Lyte) BP. 23. 

. Oh, worship the King (Grant) BP. 21. 
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Ps. cxv. Not unto us, Almighty Lord (Lyte) BP. 11. 
Ps. cxvi. Redeem’d from guilt, redeem’d from fears (Lyte) BP. 173. 
Ps. exvii, From all that dwell below the skies (Watts) BP. 245. 
Ps. cxxi. Up to the hills I lift mine eyes (Watts) BP. 233. 
Ps. cxxx. From lowest depths of woe (NV.) Univ. Oxon. 
Ps, cxxxi. Quiet, Lord, my froward heart (Newton) BP. 199. 
Jesus, cast a look on me (Berridge) BP. 200. 
Ps. cxxxvii. Far from my heavenly home (Lyte) BP. 365. 
Ps, cxxxix. Thou Lord by strictest search hast known (NV.) 
Ps. cxlv. My God, my King, Thy various praise (Watts) BP. 171. 
Ps. cxlvi. Happy the man whose hopes rely (Watts) BP. 12. 
Ps. exlviii. Praise the Lord! ye heavens, adore Him (Bp. Mant) Univ. 
Oxon. 
Ps. cxlix. Ye boundless realms of joy (NV.) Univ. Oxon. 


The Psalter is common ground between high and low, rich 
and poor, intellectual and ignorant ; it tends to neutralize these 
distinctions in the house of God. And if the literary and 
intellectual study were so engrained into any scholar’s mind, 
that he were incapable of kindling at the sound of chanted or 
recited Psalms, he would indeed have laboured for the wind. 
No head knowledge could compensate a man for loss of 
congregational sympathy. I cannot share the desire to see the 
liturgical psalms posted up to the front of the latest Hebrew 
learning ; rather they should remain on their original lines 
derived from that Greek version which the New Testament 
has consecrated for us. The Christian development of the 
Psalms must indeed be excluded from the scientific analysis of 
the orientalist; but it may well be embraced heartily by the 
prophetic mind of the Christian congregation. 


THE PSALMES OF DAUID. 


Che fyrit wfalme. 


BEATVS VIR nla NON ABIIT. 


ee {not talked in “the coun: 

yy Heicell of the wngodlp, ner 
re aN ftonde in the wape of fpn- 
miners, and bath not fptt in 

ge oe tbe feate of the fcornetull. 

Bemis §° Gut bps velpte is in the 
lato of the 1 Bae. ¢ in bis law will be erercife 
bim felf Daye ¢ night. ?And be thalbe Ip- 
ke a tre planted by the waterfpde, that twpil 
brpnge forth his frute in Due feafon, ‘ibis 
leaffe alfo thall not wither: ¢ loke what foe- 
uet be doth, it thall profpere. °As for the 
pngodlp, it is not fo we them: but thep are 
Ivke the chaffe, tobich the wpynd {catereth a- 
Wape (from the face of the carth,) ° Cherfore pe 
pugodly thall not be able to fad in the tu0d- 
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gement, nether the fpnners in the congrega- 
tion of the tpgbteous. 7 Wut pe Lorde kno- 
weth pe wape of the rpghteous, ¢ the wape 
of the vngodlp fhall perpth. 


The . it. Wflalme. 


OVARE FREMVERVNT GENTES? 





of the earth ftande vp, and the rulers take 
councell together agapnit the Lorde, and 
agapnit hps anopnted. “Let vs  breake 
their bondes afunder, and caft awape their 
coardes ftd vs. ‘be that dwelleth in hea- 
ven, fhall laugh them to fcorne: the Lorde 
fhall haue them in Derpfpon. °* ben hall 
be fpeake vnto them in bps wrath, and vere 
them in bps fore dptpleafure. ° et baue 7 
fet mp kynge vpon mp holp byll of Spon. 
7] wpll preach the law, wherof the Lord 
hath fapde wnto me. Chou art mp fonne, 
this Dape baue 4 begotten the. *Defpre of 
me, and 4 fhall qeuve pe the eathen for thine 
enberitaunce, a0 the wttemoft partes of the 
earth for thy poflefiio. °@hou thalt brufe 
them with a rodde of pron, and breake them 
in peces Ipke a potters veflell. “We wpte 
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now therfore, D pe kpnges, be warned, pe 
that are iudges of the earth. “Serue the 
Lorde in feare, and reiopfe (onto ym) twpth 
reuettce. “Rpe the fonne, left he be an- 
grpe, and fo pe perplh from the (cant) tape 
pf bps torath be kpndled but a Iptle: bleffen 
are all thep that put their truft in bym. 


Che . tit . Wfalme. 
DOMINE, QVID MVLTIPLICATI. 


QA Jbfalme of Dauid when be fledde from 
the face of Abfalom bis fonne. 


qadrde, bow are they increafed, that 
les trouble me? manp are thep, that rpfe 






f 
BOA agaynt me. *aBanp one there be, 
that Tape of mp foule: ther is no helpe for bim 
In (bis) Gon. Sela, “Wut thou (D 
Lorde) att mp Defender: thou art mp wor- 
fhippe, ¢ the Ipfter vp of my bead. +3 dpa 
call ppon the Lorde wyth my vopce, and be 
Heard me out of bps holy hpll. Sela. 

4 (laped me downe and flepte, and 
rofe bp agapne, for the Lord fuftepned me. 

°3 wll not be afraped for ten thoufan- 
ves of the people, that baue fet them felues 
agapni me rounde about. ‘Up Lorde ad 
helpe me (D mp God:) for thou fmptett all- 


4 JPtalme till. 
mpne enempes wvpd the cheke bone: thou 
haftt broké the teeth of the vngodlp. *Sal- 
uacion belongeth wvnto the Lorde, and thp 
bleffynge is wpon thy people. 


The . titi. Wlalme. 
CVM INVOCAREM. 


Co him that ercelleth in apufick, 
a JOfalme of Daud. 


aay fjeare me, when 4 call (D God) of 
E =k Hip righteoutnes: thou batt fet me at 

sk libertpe whan 3 was in trouble: ba- 
ue mercy bpon me, ¢ berken wnto mp praper, 

°® pe fonnes of men, bow longe twpll pe 
blafpbeme mpne honour? ad haue foch plea- 
fure in vanpte, and {eke after Iefpna? Sela. 

*Knowe thyps alfo, that the Lorde hath 
chofen to bpm felfe the man that is godlp: 
when 4 call vpon the Lorde, be wpll beare 
me. ‘Stonde in awe, and fpnne not: co- 
men ‘opth poure atone berte, and in poure 
chambre, and be ftyll, Sela. °Offre the 
Cactifice of tpgbteoufnes, a0 put poure trutt 
in the Lorde. ° Chere be manp that fape: 
who topll thee vs anp good? ‘Lorde Ipfte 
thou wp the light of thy countenaunce pon 
vs. ‘Chou batt put gladnefle in mp hart, 






a Tiras 
PR 
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fence the tyme that their corne & wpne (an 
ovic) IncreatedD. °3 wyll lape me downe in 
peace, and take mp reft: for it is thou Lorde 
onelp, that makeft me dwell in fafetpe. 


The .v. Wflalme. 
VERBA MEA AVRIBVS. 


Co bim that ercelleth in fonges of 
mMBufick a JOfalme of Dauid. 


ST) spauee mp wordes (M Lord) con- 


: =F e {pore mp medvditacion, °O herken pu 
‘3 Wi vnto the vopee of mp callynge, mp 
kpng and mp od, for wnto the wll 3 ma- 
ke mp praper. *O8p vopce thalt thou hbeare 
by tpmes (M Lorde) early in the mornpnge 
Wwpll 4 Directe (mp praper) wnto the, « whil 
loke op. ‘ffor thou art pe Gov that hath 
no pleafure in topckedneffe, nether hall anp 
cuell Dwell with the. °Soch as be foolith, 
fhall not ftande in thp tpgbt, thou bateft 
all them that tworke vanpte. °@bhou halt 
Defirape them that tpeake Icfynge: the Lorde 
wll abborre both the dloudp, thpritpe and 
Difceatfull man. ‘Wut as for me, ¥ twill co- 
me into thp boufe, euen wpon the multptude 
of thy mercy: a0 in thp feare wpil 4 wor- 
fhippe towarde thy holy temple. *°Leade 
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me (D Lorde) in thp rpghteoutnefe, becau- 
fe of mpne enempes: make thy wape 
plapne before mp face. ° for there is no 
faithfuinefle in bis mouth: their inward 
pattes are verp twpckednefle: “their throte 
is an open fepulcbre: thep flatter with their 
tonge. “Deftrope thou them (@ God) Iet 
them perplh thorowe their atone vmagina- 
cions: caft them out in the multitude of their 
pngodlinefle, for they baue rebelled againt 
the. "And fet all them that put their tru 
in the, reiopfe: thep thall cuer be geupnge of 
thankes, becaufe thou Defendeft them: thep 
that lfoue thy name, fhall be iopfull in the. 

* for thou Lorde wilt geue thy bleffynge 
bnto the tpgbtheous: and with thy fauora- 
ble kpyndnes twplt thou defend him, as with 
a {hploe. 


The . bt. ~Wlalme. 
DOMINE NE. 


Co bpm that ercelleth in apufick, 
ppon the initrumet of eight fringes. 


Sem Lorde rebuke me not in thy indig- 


4 
TX aas 


Poe i Macpon: nepther chaften me in thp 
rag Up{pleafure. *aue mercy vpd me 
(OD Lorde) for J am tweake: D Lord heale 
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me for mp bones are vered. *app foule alfo 
is fore troubled, but Lorde how ionge wplt 
thou punplhe me? ‘*Curne the (D Lorde) 
¢ Delpuct mp foule: Ob faue me for thy mer- 
cpes fake. ° ffor in Death no man remem- 
breth the: and who twpll geue the thankes in 
the ppt? °3 am tweerp of mp gronpng: eue- 
rp npgbt wah 3 mp bedde, and water mp 
couche with mp teates. ‘Op bettie is go- 
ne for verp trouble, ¢ worne away becaufe 
of ail mpne enempes. *A wape fro me 
all pe that worke vanpte: for the Lord bath 
beard the vopce of mp weping. ° Che Lord 
hath bearde mp peticion, the Lorde wyil re- 
ceaue mp praper. “All mpne enempes thal- 
be confounded and foore wered: thep thalbe 
turned backe and put to fhame, fodenlp. 


Che . vit . Wlalme. 
DOMINE DEVS MEVS. 


Sigaion of Dauid, which be 
fang onto the Lorde in pe butpnes 
of Chus the fonne of Jemini. 


x V4 Lorde mp Hod, in pe haue ¥ put mp 
d oxedh Vi trutt: faue me from all the that per- 
DNAGC] fecute me, and delpuer me. * Lett be 
Deuoure my foule Ipke a Ipon, and teate it 
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in peces, whple there is none to helpe. °D 
Lorde mp on, pf | haue done anp foch 
thyng, or pf there be anp wickednefle in mp 
handes. ‘3f 34 bauc rewarded cupli vnto 
him that dealt frendlp with me: (pee ¥ baue 
Delpuered Hpm, that wyth out anp caufe is 
mpne enempe.) “Chen let mpne enempe 
perfecute mp foule, and take me: pe iet bpm 
treade mp Ipfe Downe vpon the earth « lape 
mpne honoure in the duit, Sela. °Stade 
yp (D Lorde) in thp wrath, and Ipfte vp thp 
felfe becaufe of the indpqnacpons of mpne 
enempes: arpfe vp (for me) in the iudge- 
ment, pt thou haft prompted. ‘And fo thall 
the congregacion of the people come aboute 
the, for their fakes therfore ipfte vp thpfelfe 
agapne. *Che Lord thall iudge the people: 
geue fentence with me (MD Lorde) accordpng 
to mp rpgbteoutnes, and accordpnge to the 
innocencpe pt is in me, °Dh iet the wycked- 
nes of pe yngodlp come to an ende: but guyd 
thou the iuft, °° sor the rpqhteous od tricth 
the verp hertes and the repnes. “app belpe 
commeth of ®od, which preferuecth the that 
are true of herte. “God is a rpabteous 
IUDGE (Grong and pacient,) AND God is proud- 
Red cuecrp Daye. »* Ff man will not turne, be 
will whett bis fweard: be bath bet bis bow, 
and made it readp. “ibe bath prepared bpm 
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the inftrumentes of death: be ordeneth bps 
arotwwes agapnit the perfecutours, ~ Be: 
holde be trauapleth with imifchefe, be hath 
cOceaucd forow, and brought forth wngod- 
Ipneffe, “ibe hath grauen and DdDigged vp 
a pptte, ad ts fallen bim {elf into the deftruc- 
cion that he made (for other), * sFor his tra- 
uapll fhall come vpon bis atone bead ¢ his 
Wwickednes (hall fall vpon hHys atone pate. 

*'4 wpil geue thankes wunto the Lorde ac- 
cordpngy to bis rightcoufnes, ad wll prapfe 
the name of the Lorde the moft bpett. 


The. vitt. Wlalme. 
DOMINE DOMINVS NOSTER. 


Co him that ercelieth in Githith, 
a JPfalme of Dawid. 


Lorde oure gouernoure, botwe erceilet 

! (Q } is thp name in all the world, thou that 
BSS hatt {ett thy glory aboue the beauens? 
"Mut of the mouth of verp babes and 
fuckipnges batt thou ordepned  fitength 
becaufe of thpne enempes, that thou mypgb- 
teft fill the enempe and the aucnger. *° for 
I well cofpore thy heauts, cuen the tworcke 
of thy fpngers: the moone ¢ pe ftarres which 
thou hatt ordepned. ‘Tahat is man, that 


~ 
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thou att mpndfull of bim? and the fonne of 
man, that thou vifpteftt bpm? ° Chou ma- 
Det him lower then the aungels, to crowne 
bim with glory ¢ wworthippe. °@bhou ma- 
keft bim to haue Dompnion in the workes of 
thy bandes: and thou batt put all thynges 
in fubieccion pnder his fete. ‘All fhepe and 
oren, pee and the beaftes of the felde. * be 
foules of the apre, and the fptth of the fee ad 
whatfocucr twalcketh thorow the pathes of 
the fees. °D Lorde oure goucrnoure, how 
excellent is thy name in all the worlde. 





The. ir. Wlalme. 
CONFITEBOR TIBI DOMINE. 
Co him that ercelleth pon Almuth 

Labben, a JPfalme of Dauid. 
rea) (RG cGpil geue thakes onto pe, D Lord 
an 2 with mp whole berte, 3 wyll tpeake 
vas WE of all thp matuclous worckes, °F 
topil be glad, and reiopfe in the, yee mp fon- 
ges will 3 make of thy name, D thou mooft 
pet. °TUbple mpne enempes are odtpuen 
backe, thep fhall fall, « pevifh at thy pretence, 
* for thou batt mapntencd my rpght and 
imp caufe: thou art fett i the throne that iud- 
gett tygbht. ° Chou hat rebuked pe bepthe, 
a0 Deftroped the ongodly, thou hat put out 
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their name for cuer and cuer. °D thou ene- 
mpe: Oefiruccpons are come to an ende, ecuen 
as the citics which thou batt deftroped: their 
memoriall is perifbed with them. ‘Wut the 
Lorde thall endure for cuer, be bath alfo pre- 
pared bis feate for iudgemet: * for be hall 
iudge the world in rpgbtcoutnes, and mini- 
fier true iudgement wvnto the peopic. ° Che 
Lord alfo wplbe a defence for the opprefied: 
cue a refuge in Due tyme of trouble. ° And 
thep pt know thy name, topll put their trutt 
in the: for thou (Lorde) haft neuer fapled thé, 
that fcke the. "@D praple the Lord, which 
Divelieth in Spon, thewe the people of bps 
Doinges. for when he maketh inquifp- 
cion for bloude, be remembreth them: ¢ for: 
getteth not the complapnte of the poore. 

8 ipaue mercy vbpon me (D Lorde) contp- 
Ore the trouble which 4 ftuffre of them that 
hate me, thou that liftett me vp fro the ga- 
tes of Death. “Chat 3 mave thewe all thp 
praptes topth in the portes of the daughter 
of Spon, ¥F will reiopte in thp faluacion. 

% (he Wbepthen are funcken dotwne in the 
pptte that thep made: in the fame nett which 
they bydd prpucly, is their atone foote take. 

Che Lorde is knowne to erecute iudge- 
ment: the wngodlp is trapped in the tworcke 
of bis atwne hades: A confideracion. Sela. 
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" &he wycked thall be turned vnto hell, ad 
all people that forget God. * for the poore 
fball not be all wape forgotten, the paciét 
abpopnae of the meke {hall not perpthe for 
cucr. “Up Lorde, and let not man baue the 
ppper hande, {et the bepthen be ivudged in 
thy tpabt. ~“JOut them in feare (DO Lorde) 
that the ibepthen mape knowe them felues 
to be but men. Sela. 


Che .1r. ~lalme. 
VT QVID DOMINE. 


pap ttondett ps fo farre of (D Lord) 
\ ap do hidett thy face in tyme of trou- 
AYA bic? * Che ongodlp for bis otune 
Was geal (utt, Doth perfecute the poore: tet 
———— them be taken in the craftpe wilp- 
neffe pt they haue pmagined. °* for the vn- 
godly bath made boat of bys atone bertes 
Defpre & tpeaketh good of the couctous, who 
od abborreth. ‘Che wngodly is fo proud 
that be careth not for God, nether is God in 
bis thought. ‘bis wapes are allwape 
greusus, thp iudgementes are farre out of 
bis fygbt, and therfore defpeth be all bis enc- 
mpes. ° for be bath taped in bis bert: Cut 
§ fthall neuer be catt downe, ther thal no 
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harme happen wnto me. ‘bis mouth is 
full of curfpng, and Difceate and fraude: yn- 
ver his tonge is vngodlpnefle and vanite. 

Sipe fptteth lurkpnge in the firetes, and 
priuelp doth be murthur pe innocent: bis epes 
are fet agapntt the poore. ° for he Iipeth 
waytinge fecretlp (ecuen as a Ipon turketh be 
in bis Denne) that be map rauith the poore. 

1 ie Doth rauthh the poore, when He getteth 
him in to bis nett, “ibe falleth Downe 
and bumbicth bym felfe, that the congrega- 
cion of the poore mape fall in to the bande of 
his captaynes. “ibe bath faped in bis berte: 
Culh, Gov hath forgotte, he hydeth awape 
his face, and be topil neuer fe it. “Arple (D 
Lorde God,) and ipfte vp thypne had, forget 
not the poore. “CCiberfore thulde the twpe- 
ke blatfpheme God, whple he doth fape in 
his herte: tufb, thou careft not for it? “ Su- 
rely thou haft fene it. sfor pe beboldett vn- 
govlpnefic and wronge, “Chat thou 
mapeft take the matter in to thp bande: the 
poore cOmitteth bym felfe onto the, for ps art 
the helper of the frendiefle. ™ Wreake thou 
the power of the wngodly and malycious, 
take awape bis ongodipnefic, and thou 
fhalt fynde none. “Che Lorde is kynge for 
euer, and cuer, and the bethen are perplhed 
out of the lanode. “Lorde, thou batt beard 
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the Defpre of the poore: thou preparett thepr 
bert and thpne care berkeneth therto, » Co 
belpe the fatherlefie ¢ poore onto their right 
that the man of the erthe be no mote eraiten 
agapntt them. 


The. rt. falme. 
IN DOMINO CONFIDO. 
Co the chaunter, A JPtalme of Dauid. 


Neca] RA pe Lorde put FJ mp truft: bow fape 
le ye then to mp foule: that the thulac 
Lay WE} fle as a bprde vpon youre ppl? 

* Jor lo, the wngodlp bende their bowe, ad 
make teadp their arowes in the quiuer: that 
they mape prpuelp thote at them, which are 
true of bert. *ffor pe folidacions wilde 
call Dotune, ¢ what hath pe ryghteous vone > 

“Che Lord is in bps holy temple the 
Lordes feate is in heauen: * ips epes contpore 
(the poore) AD His epe ipddes bebolve the chit: 
Oren of men. °Che Lord alotueth pe rpab- 
feous: but the pngodlp, ad him that Delpteth 
In Wwickednes, Doth bis foule abborte. “Ppo 
the wngodly be thall rayne tnares, fpre, and 
brymftone, forme and temper: thps thalbe 
theit porcion to depneke, ° ffor pe righteous 
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Lord floueth rpgbteoufnes: his countenaiice 
wwpll bebolde the thynae that is iutt. 


The. rit. ~lalme. 
SALVVM ME FAC DOMINE. 


Co him that ercelleth wpon an in- 
ftrumet of cight firiges, a JOfalme 
of Dauid. 


S ‘ godly man ieft. for the fapthfull arc 


DUE mynitthed from amonge the cbiloren 
“Chey talke of vanpte, cuerpone 
wyth bys nepgbboure, they do but flatter tor 
their {pppes and dpflemble in their herte. 

°@he Lorde hall rote out all odpfceatfull 
Ipppes, and the tonge that fpeaketh proude 
thynges. ‘*Cabich baue fapd: tw oure tonge 
will we preuaple: we are they that ought to 
fpeake, who is {orde ouer vs. ° Mow for the 
troubles fake of the neadpe, ¢ becaufe of pe 
cOplait of pe poore, ° 3 will bp (fapeth pe Lord) 
¢ will belpe euery one, fro him that ftwelleth 
agapnst bi, ¢ will fet the at reft. * Che wor- 
Des of the Lorde are pure wordes euen as pe 
fpluer, which from carth is trped and puti- 
fyed feuen tymes in the fore. ‘*@hou fthalt 
kepe the (D Lorde) yp» halt preferue him 
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from thps generacpon for euer. ° Che wvn- 
godly walke on euerp fpde: whan thep are 
eralted, pe chiltre of men are put to rebuke. 


The. ritt. lalme. 
VSQVEQVO DOMINE. 


Co the chaunter, a JOfalme of Dauid. 


ex) fj) Diwe longe wylt thou forget me (OD 
ES = Lorde? for cucr? how longe wilt thou 

R29 bpoe thy face fro me? *botwe longe 
fhall % teke councell in mp foule? ¢ be fo ve- 
red in mpne bert? how longe fhall mpne enc- 
mpe triumpbe ouer me? *Conflpore, and 
heare me (D Lorde mp God) Ipghten mpne 
eyes, that 4 fleape not in Death. * Left mp- 
ne enempe faye: 3 baue preuapled agapnit 
him: for pf ¥ be cat Downe, thep pe trouble 
me will reiopfe at it. °Wut mp truft is in 
thy mercy, and mp bert is iopfull in thp fal- 
uacion. °3 will finge of the Lorde bdecaufe 
be bath dealt fo loupnoly with me. (ve 


3 will prayfe the name of the Lorde the moot ppett.) 
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The. ritit . ~falme. 
DIXIT INSIPIENS. 
o the chaunter a JOfalme of Dauid. 


Ap ie Ibe foole bath faped i bis bert, there 
A is no Gov. * Chep are corrupt, anv 
become abbominable in their dopn- 
ges J is not one that doth good, (no 
not one.) °@he Lorde loked Downe frd hea: 
uen vpon the children of men, to fe pf there 
were anp that wolde wnderftande, and {eke 
after ®od. ‘Wut they are all gone out of pe 
wape, thep are all together become abhami- 
nable: there is none p« doeth good, no not one 


( Gheir throte is an open f{epulcre: mith their tonges they 
baue difceaued, the popfon of alpes is onder their Ipppes. 
6 heir mouth is full of curfyng and bptternetle, their fete are 
{mift to then bloude. *Deflruccion ad onbappynefie is in their 
toapes, ann the wwape of peace baue they not &notone, there 


is no feare of Gov before their epes.) ‘ Daue thep 
knotone me, that are foch worckers of mpf- 
chefe, cating vp mp people, as it toere bread 
and call not vpon the Lorde? ° Cher were 
thep brought in great feare (cuen where no fear 
was) for @od is in the generacion of the rpgb- 
teous. “As for pou, pe baue made a mocke 
at the councell of the poore, becaufe be put- 
teth fps truft in the Lorde. “Db that the 


c 
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faluacion were geuen wvnto Flrael out of 
Sion. Tban the Lord turneth pe captiuite 
of bys people, then fthall Jacob retopfe, and 
Sfrael thal be glad. 


The. ry. lalme. 


DOMINE QVIS HABITABIT. 





and that {peaketh the truthe from bis bert. 

°He that bath wfed no dDifceat in bys tonge 
ner Done euell to his nepgbbour, ad bath not 
{claundred his nepghbours. ‘ibe that fet- 
teth not by bpm felfe, but maketh moch of 
them that feare the Lorde: *be that ftwoeareth 
pinto bis nepgbboure, a0 difapointeth bym 
not. ‘ibe that bath not geuen bis monep 
ppon ofurp, ner taken rewarde agapnit the 
innocet. 'Cdibo fo doth thete thinges thall 
neucr fall. 
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The . rot. flalme. 
CONSERVA ME DOMINE. 
Che (badge or armes) of Dauid. 


AY Referue me (DM God) for in pe haue F 

WA) put mp tru, °3| baue fapd unto pe 
i VR Lord: thou art mp God, mp gooves 
are nothynge onto the. *All mp Delpte ts 
ppon the fapnetes that are in the earth, and 
ppon foch as ercell in wvertue. *WBut thep pe 
runne after another ®od, thall baue greate 
trouble. °@bheir Drinck offtinges of bloud 
will not 4 offre, nether make mécion of their 
names twpthpn mp ipppes. ° Che Lorde 
him telfe is the porcion of mpne enberitatice 
tof mp cuppe: thou thalt mapntene mp lott. 

"Che lot is fallé vnto me in a fapre grofid, 
pee 4 baue a goodlp heritage. °4 will tha- 
ke the Lorde for geupny me warnpngae: mp 
repnes alfo chaften me in the npgbt feafon. 

°4 haue fet God allwapes before me, for be 
is on mp tpgbt band, therfore J thal not fall. 

°(dihertore mp bert reiopced, a0 mp tunge 
was glad, mp fich alfo thall reft in bope. 

1 for whp? thou fhalt not Ieaue mp foule 
in bell, nether thalt thou fuffre thp bolp one 
to fe cotrupcpon. ~” Chou thalt thewe me pe 













Ps 
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path of tyfe: in thy pretence is the fulneffe of 
iope, and at thy rpgbt band there ts pieafure 
for euermore. 


The. rvit . ~lalme. 
EXAVDI DOMINE IVSTICIAM. 
Q praper of Dauid. 


ga) fjeare the rpght (D Lorde) confyore 
ae 


We aN 


Geel cy 


g my complapnte: a0 berken onto mp 

UY praper, that goeth not out of fapyned 
Ipppes. °~Let mp fentence come forth from 
thy pretence: and {et thine epes loke wpon the 
thinge that is equal, *@bhou hat proucd 
and vifited mpne bert in the nyght feafon: po 
Hatt trped me ¢@¢ thalt fonde no wickednes in 
me; for 3 am otterlp purpofed, pt mp mouth 
thal not offende. *Becaufe of mens wor- 
kes that are Done agapnit the wordes of thp 
lippes 3] baue kepte me fro the wapes of pe 
Difttoper. °D holde pe op my goinges in thp 
patbes: that mp fote fteppes flippe not. ° J 
haue called ppon the (D God) for thou thalt 
beate me : enclpne thine care to me: ad berken 
pnto mp wordes. “Shew thy maruelous 
loupng kpndneffe, (pe that art the Saupour 
of the which put their truft in the) from foch 
as refit thy rpgbt bande. *WKepe me as the 
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apple of an epe, bppe me wvnder the hadow 
of thy winges. ° fro pe vngodlp p troubie 
me, appne enempes copatle me rotide about, 
to take awape mp foule. “@bep mapn- 
tepne their atone weltbinefle, « their mouth 
{peaketh proude thinges. “@bep tpe wap- 
tinge in oure wape on cuerp fpde, fturnpnge 
their eyes Downe to the ground. “Like as 
a Iyon pt is gredp of bis pray, a0 as it were a 
vos whelpe turckpng in fecrete places. “Dp 
Lord, difapointe bim, ¢ caft bim dotwne: De- 
{ipuer mp foule from the vngodlp, which is 
as a fwerde of thine. “ jffrom pe men of thp 
band (DM Lorde) from the men of the world, 
which haue their porcion in this Ipfe: whofe 
belpes thou fplieft we thp treafure. ~ Chep 
haue children at their Defpre, ¢ Ieaue the refte 
of their fubftaunce for their babes. *° Wut 
as for me, J will bebold thy preféce in rpgb- 
teoufnes: and when J awake vp after thp 
lickneffe, 3 fhall be fatiffied. 


22 jPtalme rovilt. 


The. rvttt . ~lalme. 
DILIGAM TE DOMINE. 


Co the chaunter of Dauid the feruaunt of 
the Lorde, whych fpake onto the Lorde the 
twordes of this fOge, (in the Dape pt the Lord 
Delpuercd hym from the band of all bis ene- 
mpes, and fro the band of Saul) ¢ be fapde: 


ey CUpil loue the (DO Lord) mp frength. 
ae Che Lord is mp ftonpe rocke ¢ mp 
I vetéce, mp Saupour: mp God, ad mp 

ait 7 twho 3 will truft: mp buckler, pe bor- 
ne alfo of mp faluacpon, ¢ mp refuge. °?J 
wll call wpon the Lorde which is worthp 
to be prapfed, fo thall | be fafe fro mpne ene: 
mpes. °*Che forowes of Death compafled 
me, a0 the brookes of wngodlpnes made me 
afraped. ‘he papnes of hell came about 
me, the {nares of Death ouertoke me, °34n 
mp trouble wpll 4 call wpon the Lorde, and 
cOplayne vwnto mp Gov. °So hall he beare 
mp wopce out of bps (bow) temple, a0 mp 
complapnte thall come before bpm euen in 
to bps cares. "Che earth trembled and 
guaked, the verp foundacpons alfo of pe hyl- 
les fhoke a0 ‘were remoued, becaufe be was 
wroth. °* Chere wet a {moke out of bis no- 
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ftrels, ¢ a confuminge fre out of bis mouth 
fo that coales were kpndled at it. °ibde bo- 
wen the beauens alfo and came Downe, and 
it was Darcke wonder his fete. “ibe rode vpo 
the cherubins and opd fipe: be came fipenge 
with the wpynges of the wpnde. "be made 
Darcknefle his pauplion rounde about bpm, 
twpth darcke water and thpcke cloudes to 
couer him. VAt pe brightnes of his prefence 
his cloudes remouecd, with haple ftones and 
coales of fpre. *@he Lord alfo thondred 
out of the beaut, ¢ the byett gaue bis thoore 
with baple ftones and coales of fpre. “be 
fent out bis arowes ad fcatred them, be caft 
forth Ipgbteninges and deftroped them. 

Che {pringes of waters were fene, ad the 
foundacids of the round worlde were difco- 
uered at thy chypdpnga (MD Lorde) at the bla: 
fiypnge of the breth of thp difpleafure. ‘ide 
hall fend dotwne fro the bepgth to fetch me, 
¢ fhall take me out of many waters. “be 
fhall delpuer me fro mp ftrongeft enempe, ¢ 
fro the which bate me, for thep are to mighty 
for me. “hep preuented me in the dape of 
mp trouble, but the Lorde was mp defence. 

Ihe brought me forth alfo into a place of It- 
bertye: be brought me forth, euen becaute be 
had a fauoure vnto me. * Che Lord hall re- 
ward me after mp rpabteous dealing: accor- 
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Ding to the clennefle of mp Hades thall be te- 
cOpéfe me. * Weeaute 3 baue kepte pe wapes 
of the Lorde and haue not bebaued mp felfe 
wyckediy agapnit mp Goo. ~ for ¥F baue 
an epe onto all bis lawes, and wpll not cat 
out bis commaundmentes fro me. “3 was 
alfo oncorrupte before bim, ¢ efchued mpne 
atone ‘opckednes. ~“ Cherfore thall pe Lorde 
retwwarde me after mp rpgbteous dealpng, ¢ 
according wnto the clenneffe of mp handes in 
bis epe tpgbt. *~Caith the boly thou thalt be 
holy, a0 with a perfecte man p» fhalt be per- 
fecte. * Cdlith the cleane thou fhalt be cleance, 
and with the frowarde thou fhalt lerne fro- 
wardenes. ” ffor pe halt faue the people pr 
are in aduerfite, and thalt bringe Downe the 
bye lookes of the proude. * Chou alfo thait 
Ipgbte mp candle, the Lorde mp God fhall 
make mp Darckenes to be Ipght. ” For in pe 
4 {hall difconfpte an boft of men: and wr the 
belpe of mp God F thall teape ouer the wail. 

* Che wape of God is an vndefpled wape: 
the worde of the Lorde alfo is trped in the 
fpre: be is pe Defeder of all thé pt put their trutt 
in bim. “ for who is God, but the Lord? 
Mr, tubo hath any firégth, ercepte our God. 

“It is God that gproeth me with fregth, 
of warre, and maketh mp wape perfecte. 

“De maketh mp fete Ipke hertes fete, ¢ fet- 
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teth me vp on bye. “ibe teacheth mpne ha- 
Des to fpabt, and mpne armes fhall breake 
cuen a bowe of fiele. ~*~ Chou halt geuen me 
the Defence of thy faluacion: thy rpgbt band 
alfo fhall bolde me vp, and thy loupnge cor- 
reccion fball make me greate. * Chou halt 
make rotume pnough wnder me for to go, pt 
mp fote fteppes hall not fipde. “3 will fo- 
lowe vpon mpne enempes, € ouer take the, 
nether 4 will 4 turne agapne, tpll 4 baue 
Deftroped the. *4 will fmpte the, that they 
fhall not be able to ftande, but fall vnder mp 
fete. “Chou hat gprdecd me wth firength 
unto the battel, thou fthalt throwe downe 
mpne enempes vnder me. “Chou halt ma- 
De mine enempes alfo to tourne their backes 
yppon me, a0 4 thall Defirope them that hate 
me. “hep thall crpe, but there thalbe no- 
ne to helpe them: pee euen vnto the Lorde, 
fhall thep crpe, but be thall not beare them. 

© 4 will beate them as {mall as the duft be- 
fore the wpnde, 4 wll caft them out as the 
tlape in the firetes. *“@hou thalt delpuer 
me from the firpuinges of the people, ¢ thou 
fhalt make me the bead of the eithen. 

“@ people whom 4 baue not knotwne, {hall 
ferue me. “Affone as thep beare of me, 
thep fhall obep me, but the ftraunge children 
hall ppffemble wt me. “Che fraunge chil- 
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dren {hall faple, and be fraped out of their 
habitacions. “Che Lorde Ipueth: and blet- 
fed be mp fironge belper, and prapted be the 
@od of mp faluacio. “Cue the God which 
feeth that 4] be auenged, ¢ fubdueth the peo- 
ple onto me. “At is be that delpuereth me 
from mp (cuctt) enempes, and fetteth me vp 
aboue mpne aduerfaries: thou thalt rpdd me 
from the wpckedD man. °ffor thys caufe 
4 wll geue thankes onto the (DM Lorde) a- 
monge the gentiles, ¢ fing prapfes onto thp 
name. "@reate profperite geueth he won- 
to bis kynge, ad thetweth loupnge kpnoneffe 
pnto Dauid hys anopnted, ad wnto his fede 
for, euermore. 


The . rir . falme. 
CELI ENARRANT. 
@o the chaunter, a JOfalme of Dauid. 


 pomaminennen 






apie beauens declare the glorp of 
ier] God, and the firmamét fhetweth bps 
Ht bandpe worcke,. °*Dne dDdape tel- 
{eth another, and one npgbt certifpetb ano- 
ther. *@here is nether fpeach ner lan- 
guage, but theit popces are herde amodg the. 
*Cheit founde is gone out in to all 
landes, and their wordes in to the endes of pe 
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worlde, °3in them hath be fett a tabernacte 
for the Sunne, which cOmeth forth as a brp- 
Degrome out of his chambre, ¢ reiopfeth as 
a giaunt to rine bis courte, °¥t goeth forth 
from the ottemoft parte of the beauen, and 
runneth about onto the ende of it agapne, ¢ 
there is notbinge bpd from the beate therof. 
"be law of the Lord is a vndefpled law 
conucrting the foule. @be teftimonp of tbe 
Lord is fure, and geueth wifdome onto the 
fymple, °*@bhe ftatutes of pe Lord are right 
and reiopfe the bette: the comimaundement 
of the Lorde is pure, and geueth lpgbt wnto 
the epes. ° (he feare of the Lord is cleane, 
and endureth for cuer: the iudqmentes of pe 
Lorde are true and rpgbteous all together. 
“opore to be Defpred ate thep then golde, 
pee then moch fpne golde: fweter alfo then 
bony, ¢ the bony combe, “ OHorouer, by the 
is thp feruaunt taught, ¢ in keping of them 
there is gteate rewarde. Y’Cdho can tell, 
bow oft be offendeth? Db clenfe thou me fro 
(my) fecrete fautes. “Bepe thy feruattt alfo 
from prefumptuous fpnnes, Ieft thep get the 
Dominion ouer me: fo fhall ¥ be wondefpled, 
and innocent from the gteate offence, ™“ Let 
the wordes of mp mouth, and the meditaciod 
of mp berte be (attwaye) acceptable in thp 
fight, “O Lord, my firength ¢ my redemer. 
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The . rx. ~lalme. 
EXAVDIAT TE DOMINVS. 
Co the chaunter, a JOfalme of Dauid. 


a gide Lorde heare the in the Dape of 
ae ot trouble, the name of the God of 
So Ewe Taco oefend the. *Sende the 

at: we helpe from the Santuarp, and 
eaten firength the out of Sion. *Be- 
membre all thp offerpnges, and accepte thp 

brent factrifpee. Sela. ‘*@raunte the thy 
bettes detpre, ¢ fulfpll all thy mynde. ° Te 
will reiopfe in thy faluacton, ¢ triumpbe in 
the name of the Lorde oure God: the Lorde 
perfourme all thy peticids. °Row knowe 

4, that the Lorde helpeth bis anopnted, and 

will beate bpm from bps holy heauen: euen 

with pe twholfome ftrégth of bis right bade. 

“Some put thepr truft in charettes, and 
fome in horfes: but we twyll remembre the 
name of the Lorde oure God. *Chep are 
brought dotwne ad fallen, but we are rpfen, 
and flande op right. °*Saue, Lorde, and be 
are vs, D kpng, toben we call (opon the.) 


oss 
ener 
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The . rx. plalme. 
DOMINE IN VIRTVTE TVA. 
fo the chaunter, a JOfalme of Dauid. 


——_be kyng fall reiopce in thy firegth 
E E ry ey ©) Lorde, erceabpnige glad fhall be 

vies} De Of thy faluaciO. ° Chou halt ge- 
uecn bpm bis hertes delpre, and halt not de- 
nied bpm the requeft of bys Ipppes. Seta. 

3’ for thou fhalt preuente him with pe blet- 
fynges of goodnes, a0 fhalt fet a crowne of 
pure golde vpon his beade. ‘Ie atked {pte 
of the, and thou gauct bim a longe Ipfe, cue 
for cuet and ecuer. “°is honoure is greate 
in thp faluacion: glory and great worlhipe 
fhalt thou fave vpon bim. ° ffor thou thalt 
geuc him euerlattynge felpcite, ¢ make bpm 
glad topth the iope of thy countenaunce. 

"Gnd why? becaufe the kpnge putteth bis 
truft in the Lorde, ¢ in the mercy of the mot 
hiett be fhall not mpfcarp, ‘All thine cene- 
myes fhall fele thy band: thy right had thall 
fpnde out them that bate the. ° Chou halt 
make them Ipke a fprpe oué in tyme of thp 
wrath: the Lorde fhall deftrope them in bps 
Ditpleature, and the fpre tall cofume them. 
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” (heir frute thalt pu roote out of pe earth, 
and their fede from amonge the chpliren of 
men. “ffor thep inttded mptchefe agapntt 
the, 40 pmagpned foch a Deupce, as thep are 
not able to perfourme. ~’ @hberfore fhalt pu 
put them to flight, and the firynges of thp 
bowe fhalt thou make ready agapni the fa- 
ces of them. “Be thou eralted, Lorde, in 
thpne atone firength: fo wyil we fpnge and 
prapte thy potwer. 


The . crit . Olalme. 
DEVS DEVS MEVS. 


Co the Chaunter vpon the hynde of 
the Datunypnge A JPfalme of Dauid, 


Ns ( hatt thou forfaken me: av art fo farre 
29 Y fro mp bealth, and from the wordes of 
mp complapnte? °O mp God, 4 crpe in pe 
Dave tyme, but thou heareft not: and in the 
night feafon alfo 4 take no teft. *And thou 
contpnuect holy, OD thou wworlhpppe of Ft- 
racl. ‘Dur fathers hoped in the: thep tru- 
fied in the, and thou Dpddelt Oelpuer them. 
hep called wpon the, and were helped: 
they put their truft in the, and were not con: 
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founded. °25ut as for me, 3 am a worme ¢ 
no ma; a verp fcorne of men ¢@ the outcaft of 
the people. ‘All thep pt fe me, laugh me to 
{corne: thep thote out their lippes, a0 fhake pe 
beade. ‘*be trufied in Gov, {et him delp- 
uct him: let him delpuecr him, pf be wll baue 
him, ° But pu art be pt toke me out of mp 
mothers wombe: thou watt mp hope, when 
4] hanged pet vpon mp mothers breftes. 

| baue bene left wnto pe euer fence 4 was 
borne: thou art mp God, cuen fro mp mo- 
thers wombe. "D go not fro me, for trow- 
ble is fatde at hande, ¢ Here is none to helpe 
me, ” @reate oren are come about me, fatt 
bulles of Balan clofe me in on euerp fyde. 

* hep gape vpo me with their mouthes, 
as it were a ramppnge and roarynge Ipon, 

“'§ am potwred out Ipke water, ¢« all mp 
bones are out of topnt, mp bert alfo in the 
middeft of mp bodp is euen lpke meltpnge 
Ware. “OByp firegth is drped vp Ipke a pat- 
fherde, ¢ mp tiige cleueth to mp goomes: and 
thou fhalt bring me into the Dutt of death. 

° fOr (many) Dogges are come about 
me, ¢ the colicell of the wicked lape feage a- 
gapnit me “hep pearted mp handes 
and mp fete, J mape tell all mp bones, thep 
ftonde farpnge and lokpngye vpon me. 

* {hep patte mp garméetes amodg them, 
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and caft lottes ppon mp vefture. “But be 
not pe farre fro me, D Lord: thou art mp tuc- 
coute, hatte the to belpe me. *Delpuer mp 
foule from the {wearde, mp deatlpng frd the 
potoer of the dogge. "Saue me fro the 
{pons mouth: thou batt beard me alfo from 
amoge the hornes of the vnicornes. ~” Ff topil 
Declare thy name vnto mp brethren: in the 
mpodeft of pe cOgregacid wpll F prapte the. 

* @) prapte pe Lord pe pt feare bi: ABagnifpe 
Him all pe of pe fede of Aacob, ¢ feare hi all ve 
fede of Afracl. ~ ffor be bath not delppfed 
ner abborred pe lowe citate of pe poore: be hath 
not hpd his face from him, but whe he called 
pnto bim, be herde him. ~ Ap prapfe is of pe 
in the greate cOgregacid, mp vowes will 7 
perfourme in the fight of them pt feare hym. 

* Che poore thall cate, ¢ be tatiffped: thep 
pt feke after the Lord, thall prapfe him: pour 
herte (hall tpue for cuer. “All pe endes of pe 
worlde fhall remebre them felues, ad be tur- 
ned onto the Lord, ¢ all pe kpnreds of the na 
cions, {ball tworlbippe before bim. * For the 
kpngdom is pe Lordes, and be is the gqouer- 
noure among pe people. ~All foch as be fat 
phon earth baue cate ¢ worlbipped. ~~ All 
thep pt go Downe into pe Dut, ¢ lpue fo hard- 
Ivy, fball &nele before bt. “ (mv) Sede hall 
ferue him: thep thalbe counted wnto pe Lorde 
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fot a generacpon. * hep fhall come and 
(the deauens) {ball Declare his rpgbteoutnes : 
pnto a people that thall be borne, whom the 
Lorde bath made. 


The . rxitt . ~ilalme. 


DOMINVS REGIT ME. 


Pd kay 


Bie be Lorde is mp thepherde, therfore ca 
ae Flack nothing. °ie thall (cde me ina 

zisJ grene pafture, ¢ Ieade me forth befpde 
the waters of comforte, “ibe thall conuerte 
mp foule, ¢ brypng me forth in the pathes of 
tpgbteoutnes for bys names fake. ‘ce 
though 3 walke thorow pe valley of the tha- 
Dow of Death, Fj will feare no cull, for thou 
art we me: thp rodde ¢ thy ftaffe coforte me. 
>Chou thalt prepare a table before me a- 
gayntt them p« trouble me: pe haft anopnted 
inp bead with ople, ¢ mp cuppe fthalbe full. 
‘Wut (te) loupnge kpndnes and mercy 
fhall folowwe me all the Dayes of mp Ipfe: « JZ 
will Diwell in the boule of the Lord for cucr. 
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The . rrittt . ~lalme. 
DOMINI EST TERRA. 
(in the fir pape 
QA jJOfalme of Daud ere wie 


Kral] Bie 5 


7 apse catth is the Lordes, ad all that 

eb therin is: the compafe of the world, ¢ 
: He thep that dwell therin. ° for be a 
founded it ppon the fees, ¢ prepared it bpon 
the floudes. *Ctaibo thall afcende into pe biff 
of the Lord? Dr, who thall rpfe vp in bis bo- 
Ip place? * Guen be that bath cleane bandes @ 
apute bert: ¢ pt hath not litte vp bis mpnde 
pnto panpte, ner fworne to Difceaue (py 
nepboure.) °WDe thall receaue the blefpnge fro 
the Lorde, and righteoutnefle from the od 
of bis faluacion. °@his is the generacion 
of them that feke bim, euen of the pt feke thp 
face, DM acob. Sela. ‘Lift op por hea- 
Des D pe gates, t be pe lift vp, pe cuerlattig 
Dores, and the kyng of glory fhall come in. 

‘ho is this kyng of glory? Atis the Lord 
fitronge ¢ mygbtie, cuen the Lorde mightye 
in batell. °Lift vp youre heades (MD pe ga- 
tes) and Be pe lift op pe cuerlaftpng dores, « 
the kynge of glorp fhall come in. °° bo is 
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this kpng of glory? Euen the Lord of iboo- 
fies, be is the kypng of glory. Sela. 


The . rr. ~lalme. 
AD TE DOMINE LEVAVI. 
Of Dauid. 





nether {et mpne enempes triumpbe ouer me, 

> jor all thep that bope in the, thall not 
be a fhamed: but foch as trantgrefle without 
a caufe, fhall be put to cofufion. * Shetwe 
me thp wapes, D Lord, ad teach me thy pa- 
thes. ‘Leade me forth in thp trueth, ¢ Ier- 
ne me, for thou att the God of mp faluacion: 
in the bath bene mp bope all the dape longe. 

’@all to remembraunce (D Lord) thy te- 
Der mercpes, and thy loupnge kpnonefies, 
which hbaue bene cuer of olde, 

°Mb remembre not pe fynnes ¢ offences of 
mp pouth, but accordpnge onto thp metcp 
thynke wpo me (DM Lord) for thp goodnefie. 

" Gracious ¢ rpgbteous is the Lorde, ther- 
fore till be teach fynners in the wape. 

* Che pt be meke, fhall be gvde in iudgemct: 
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and foch as be gentle, them fhall be terne bis 
Wwape. °All the pathes of pe Lorde are met- 
cp ¢& truthe, wnto foch as kepe bis coucnatit 
¢ bis teftimones. ° for thp names fake, 
© Lord, be mercpfull onto mp fpnne, for it 
is greate. “CTUbat ma is he that feareth the 
Lorde? him thall be teach in the wape that be 
fhall chofe. “ibis foule thall dwell at cafe, 
and his fede thall inberet the land. ” Che te- 
crete of the Lorde is among them that feare 
bim a0 be will thee them is couenaunt. 

“gppne epes are cuct lokpnge vnto pe Lor- 
ve, for be hall plucke mp fete out of the net. 

6 CTurne the vnta me, and haue mercy ypo 
me: for 4 am defolate, and in miferp, * Che 
forowes of mp herte are enlarged: O brpng 
thou me out of mp troubles. “Loke vpon 
mipne aduerfpte and mifetp, and forgeue me 
all mp fpnne. “*Conf{pdre mpne enempes 
how manp thep are, and beare a malicious 
hate agapnit me. “OD kepe mp foule, and 
Delpucr me: let me not be confounded, for 7 
haue put mp truft in the. ~Let perfectnefic 
and tpghtious dealypnge wapte vpon me, 
for mp hope hath bene in the. “Delpuer Ft- 
racl, D God out of all his troubles. 
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The. rrvt. wflalme. 
IVDICA ME DOMINE. 


(a 1ptalme) MDE Dauid, (fore be was enbalmed, ) 


yee thou mp iudge, M Lorde, for 7 
ee haue walked inocetly: mp truft bath 
bene alfo in the Lorde, therfore hall 
4 not fall. °“Grame me, O Lord, 
¢ prouc me: trie out mp repnes ad mp bHett. 

° for thy loupng kinodnefle is before mpne 
epes, & 3 will twalke in thy tructh. ‘3 haue 
not diwelt we wayne perfonnes, nether twopil 
4 hbaue fellifbipe wyth the difceatfull, ° 9 
haue hated the congregacion of the wicked, 
and twill not {pt amonge pe ongodlp, °F 
will walbe mp hades in innocecy, D Lord, 
and fo will 4 go to thyne aulter. ‘@hat 4 
map fhewe the wvopee of thankes geupny, 
and tell of all thy wonderous tworckes. 

‘Lord, F baue loucd the habitacion of thy 
houte, ¢ the place where thy bonoure diel: 
Ieth. °@D (hutt not wp mp foule tor the fpn- 
ners, ner mp Ipfe with the bloudthurftye. 

3n whofe handes is twpckednefle ¢ their 
typabt bande is full of gpftes. "Wut as for 
me ¥ wll walcke innocently: OD delpuer 






SL!) 
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me, and be metepfull wnto me. “Bp fote 
ftandeth right: 3 wll prapfe the Lorde in 
the congregacions, 


The. rrvtt . Wlaline. 
DOMINVS ILLVMINATIO. 
Mf Dauid. 


aval aie Lorde ts mp I[pgbt and mp fal- 
iN uacion: whom then fhall J feare? the 

xis} Lorde is the ftrength of mp Ipfe: for 

of who then thall 4% be aftaped? *TUben the 
wpcked (eucn mpne enempes and mp foes) 
came Dpon me, to cate Vp mp fielh, thep fid- 
biedD ¢ fell. °~Chough an hooft of me were 
laped agapnit me, pet thall not mp bert be 
atraped: and though there rofe wp twartre a- 
gapnit me, pet topll F put mp tru in bpm. 
*Mne thynge haue ¥ defired of pe Lord, 
which 3 wll requpre: cucn pte ¥ map dwell 
in the Houfe of pe Lorde all the Dapes of mp 
Ipfe, to debolde the fayre beutie of the Lord, 
and to uptet his temple. ° for in the tyme 
of trouble be thall byde me in his taber- 
nacle, pee in the fecrete place of bis dwellyng 
fhall be kepe me, ¢ fet me vp vpon a tocke 
of ffone. °And now thall be Ipft vp mp 
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head 4 aboue mpne enempes§ rounde aboute 
me. ‘@herfore twopll ¥ offte in hys dtwel- 
Iynae, the oblacion of thakefqeupng: 3 will 
fpnge and fpeake prapfes onto the Lorde. 

‘Herken wnto mp vopce, MD Lorde, when 
4 crpe wnto the: baue metcye vpon me, and 
Heare me. 'OOp Hert hath talked of pe: Seke 
pe mp face: thp face Lorde wpll ¥ teke, 

©) Hyde not pe thp face fro me, ner cat thy 
feruaiit awape in DdDifpleafure. "Chou batt 
bene mp fuccoure, leaue me not, nether for- 
fake me, D God of mp faluacpon. ” Cdiban 
imp father and mp mother forfake me, the 
Lord taketh me vp. “each me thy wape 
@ ford, ¢ leade me the rypght wave, becaufe 
of mpne ecnempes. “Delpuer me not ouer 
into the will of mpne aduetlarpes, for there 
are falfe twptnefles tpfen vp agapnit me, ad 
foch as fpeake twronge. “34 beleue verelp 
to fe the goodnefle of the Lorde in the lande 
of the Ipuing, “@D tarp thou pe Lordes lep- 
fure be fitonge, and be fhall coforte thyne 
Hert, and put thou thy truft in the Lorde. 
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The .rrvtit . ~laline. 
AD TE DOMINE CLAMABO. 
QA JOtalme of Dauid. 


Xo the wll 4¥ crpe, OM Lorde mp 
SH firéqgth: thyncke no fcorne of me, Ieft, 

NY pe thou make the as though thou ber- 
Deft not, 4 become Ipke the, that go downe 
into the pptte. °beare the wopce of mp Hit 
bie peticions, when 4% crpe onto the, wha 7 
holde bp mp hades towarde the mercp feate 
of thy bolp tépile. *D plucke me not atwape 
(neither Dedrope me) with the wngodlp ¢ wic- 
ked = Docrs whpch tpeake frendlp to thepr 
nepgbbours, but pmagyn mopfchefe in their 
hertes, ‘Rewarde them accordpnge to 
their Dedes, and accordpnge to the wycked- 
neffle of their atone inuencions. ° Recom- 
pente them after the worcke of their hades: 
pape them that they haue deferucd. ° for 
they tegarde not the worckes of the Lorde, 
ner the operacio of bis handes: therfore thall 
be breake the Downe, ¢ not buplde them vp. 

"JPrapted be the Lorde, for be bath berde 
the vopce of mpne Humble peticpons. 

‘Che Lorde is mp fitength, ¢ mp hhyloe: 
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mp bert bath trufted in bim, ¢ 3 am helped 
therfore mp herte Daunteth for iope, and in 
mp fonge wll YF prapfe bpm. ° Che Lor- 
de is their ftrength and be is the wholfome 
oeféce of his anopnted. “D Saue thy peo- 
ple, ¢ geue thp bleffing onto thypne enberi- 
taunce: fede them, ¢ fett them vp for euer. 


The . xrriv . ~lalme. 
AFFERTE DOMINO. 


. (at the perfourmpnae of the 
Q Jefalme of Dauid. ee 

yoHRing onto the Lorde (D ye mightic) 
Ps (bring pong rammes vnto the Lorne) atcribe 

ya) onto the Lorde worlhippe ¢ firength. 
>@eue the Lord the honoure due vnto his 
name: worhippe the Lord with holy wor- 
fhippe. °3t is the Lorde that commaun- 
Deth pe waters: Ft is the glorious God that 
maketh the thonder: ‘it is the Lord that tu- 
leth the fee. @bhe wvopee of the Lorde ts 
mightpe in operacion, the vopce of the Lor- 
De is a glorpous wvopee. *Che wvopee of 
the Lorde breaketh the Cedre trees: pee 
the Lorde breaketh the Ceders of Libanus. 
‘He made them alfo to ftkpppe Ipke a 
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Calfe: Libanus alfo, and Sprion Ipke a 
ponge wnpeotne. ‘Che wvopee of the Lor- 
Oe Deupdeth the flames of fpre: the vopce 
of the Lorde, fhaketh the wilderneffe, pee 
the Lord thaketh the wilderneffe of Cades. 

° fhe vovee of the Lord maketh the hpn- 
des to Orig forth potiq ¢ dtfcoucreth pe thicke 
bufbes: in his téple doth cuery ma tpeake of 
bis honoute. °Che Lord fitteth aboue the 
water floude, ¢ the Lord remapneth a kpng 
for cuet. “he Lord thall geue ftrégth vn- 
to bis people, the Lord thall geuc his people 
the bleffynge of peace. 


The. rrr. ~lalme. 
EXALTABO TE DOMINE. 


A jotalme and fonge of the Dedicacpon of 
the boufe of Dauid, 


2 <a) CUipll magnifie the, OD Lord, for 
Wg BZ] thou halt fet me vp, ¢ not made 






a to a and thou batt healed ine, 

°Chou Lord hat brought mp foule out of 
Heil; pu hatte kepte mp Ipfe, from them that go 
Dolune to the pptte. ‘Singe prapfes wnto 
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the Lord (D pe faintes of his), t geuc thakes 
pnto him for a remembraunce of his holp- 
neffe. °ffor bys wrath endureth but the 
twincling of an cpe, ¢ bis pleafure is in Ipfe: 
Heupnefle mape endure for a night, but tope 
cometh in the mornpnge. °And in mp pro- 
{perite, J fapoe: 4 thall neuer be remouecd: pu 
Lord of thy goodnefle badtt made mp bill 
fo ftronge. "Chou dyddelt turne thy face 
(fro me) AnD 4 was troubled. *@hen crped 
4 unto the, DO Lorde, ¢ gat me to mp Lorde 
right bitbip. °CUbat profpt is there in mp 
bloude, whan 3 go Downe to the pptte: 
1 Shall the dult qgeue thanckes wnto pe? Dr 
fhal it Declare thp tructh? “beare, D Lord, 
and haue mercy vpon me: Lorde be thou mp 
helper, Chou hat turned mp heupnefle in 
to fope: thou batt put off mp tack cloth, « gir- 
ded me we gladneffe. ~* Cherfore thall (cue- 
tp good man) fypnge of thy prapfe without 
ceaffing: D mp God, ¥F wll geue thanckes 
pnto the for cuer. 


ad jOfalme revi. 


The .xrxrt. w~lalme. 
IN TE DOMINE SPERAVI. 


Co the chaunter a JOfalme of Dauid. 


5 (RP the, D Lorde, baue J put mp trutt: 
ae is Iet me neuet be put to cOfufpon: delp- 
eA sy uct me 1 thy righteoutneile. ° Bowe 
“som thine care to me, make hatte to deli- 
uct mc: ° be thou mp ftrong rocke and a houte 
ot Defence, pt thou mapett faue me. * for pu 
art mp ftronge holde, ¢ mp caftel: We thou 
alfo mp gide, ¢ leade me for thy names take 
*Dratue me out of the nett that they baue 
laped priuelp for me, for pu art mp ftrength. 
*Snto thy hbandes J cOmende mp f{prete: 
Sor thou hat delpuered me, O Lorve thou 
@ood of tructh. “4 haue hated the yp holde of 
{uperfticious vanitics, ¢ mp truft bath bene 
In the Lorde. °3 twpll be glad and reiopte 
in thy metcp: for p» batt confpared mp trou: 
bie, and batt knowne mp foul in aduerfpte. 
"Chou hat not hut me vp in to the have 
of the enempe, but batt fet mp fete: in a large 
rowime, “ibaue mercy vpon me, M Lorde, 
for J] am in trouble, ¢ mpne epe is cotumcd 
for verp Heupnefie, pee my foule ¢ my body, 
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“ for mp Ipfe is waren olde wpth beup- 
nefle, € mp peates With moutnpnge. * app 
firégth fapleth me becaufe of mpne iniquite, 
ad mp Dones are corrupte, “4 became a te- 
profe amog all mpne enempes, but {pecially 
among mp nepghbours, and thep of mpne 
acquapntaunce were aftaped of me: @& thep 
that did fe me without, coueped them felues 
fro me. “4 am cleane forgotten and out of 
mpnde, as a DeedD man: ¥ am become Ipke a 
broke veflell. » for % haue herde pe blatphe- 
mp of pe multitude; cuery ma abborreth me 
whple thep confppre together agapntt me, « 
are purpofed to take atwape mp Ipfe. © But 
mp hope hath bene in the, D Lorde, Ff haue 
faped: thou att mp God. “Ady tyme is in 
thy bade: Delpuct me from the hade of mpne 
enemies, and from them that perfecute me. 

Ss @hewe thp feruatit the light of thp cofi- 
tenaunce, ad faue me for thy mercpes fake. 

Let me not be cofounded, D Lorde, for F 
haue called vpon the: [et the wngodly be put 
to confufion, a0 be put to fplence in pe graue. 

Let the Ipenge Ipppes be put to fplence, 
which cruelly, difdapynfully, « delpptefully, 
fpeake agapnft pe righteous. "DD how plt- 
tefull are thy goodes, which thou batt laped 
vp, for them pt feare the? and that thou haft 
prepared for them, pt put their truft in pe, cue 
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before pe fonnes of men? *” Chou thalt hyde 
them priuely bp thine atone prefence fro the 
prouokinges of all mé: py» fhalt kepe them fe- 
cretly in thy tabernacte, fro the ftrife of ton- 
ges. * Chankes be to the Lorde, for he hath 
fhewwedD me matuclous greate kpnodnefle in 
a ftronge citic, “And when Ff made hat, 7 
fapde: Ff am caft out of thy fight. * Meuer- 
theles, thou herdeft the vopce of mp praper, 
fohen Ff crped wnto the. *~D loue the Lord 
(all pe bis fainctes) for the Lord preferucth 
them that are fapthfull, and plenteoufly re- 
wardeth be the proude docr. Be firdg, 
¢ be thall ftablifh pour heart, all pe that put 
pour truft in the Lorde, 


The. rrrit. falme. 
BEATI QVORVM. 
Gn inftruccpon of Dauid. 


yolleflea is be, whole vnrpghteoutnetic 
Re is forgeuen, and twpote tynne is couc- 
| Seed. ° Wlefled is the ma, wnto wh 
the Lorde imputeth no fpnne, and in whole 
fprete there is no gple. ° For while 4 heloe 
mp tonge, mp bones confumed atwape tiho- 
row mp dapipe complapnpnge. * for thp 
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hande is Heup wpon me Daye and nypght, ad 
mp mopfiure is Ipke, the dDrouth in Som- 
mer, Sela. °3 twpll knowledge mp fynne 
bnto the, and mpne ovnrpabteoutnefle bauc 
J not bpd. °F faypo: JF wll confefle mp 
{pnnes vnto the Lorde, and fo thou forga- 
ueft the tyckednefle of mp fynne. Sela. 

’ for this thall cuerp one pt is godly, make 
bps prayer onto the in due feafon, but 
in the greate water floudes they fhall not 
come npe bim. * Chou art mp deféce, thou 
fhalt preferue me from trouble: thou halt 
compaffe me about wth fonges of delpue- 
raunce, Sela. °3 wll enfourme the, and 
teach the in the wape wherin thou halt go: 
and 4 wll gqpde the wwpth mpne epe. ” Be 
not pe lpke borfe and mule, whych baue no 
pnderftadpnae.  Tihofe mouthes mut be 
holde wth byt and brypodle, left thep fall vpo 
the. “@reate plages remapne for the on- 
govly, but who fo putteth bps truft in the 
Lorde, mercy embraceth bym on euerp ftpde. 

“Be glad, O ve righteous, and reiopfe in 
the Lorde: and be iopfull all pe that are true 
of pert. 
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The. rrrtit. ~lalme. 
EXVLTATE IVSTI IN DOMINO. 


: Yq} Ctopte in pe Lorde, D pe righteous, 
f KOA for it be comimeth well the tuft to be 
YEN thankful, "JOrapfe the Lord wth 
harpe: fpnge pfalmes onto bpm wth the 
lute, ¢ inffrumét of ten firynges. * Spnge 
ynto the Lorde a new fonge, fynge praptes 
luffelp (onto pym) topth a good corage. 

* for the worde of the Lorde is true, and 
all bys worckes are fapthfull. ‘ibe foueth 
tygbhteoutnes and iudgmett: the earth is full 
of the goodnefle of the Lorde. ‘*Byp the 
worde of the Lorde were the heaués made, 
and all the ibooftes of them bp the breth of 
bis mouth, ‘be gathereth the waters of pe 
fee together as it were vpon a heape, and 
lapeth op pe Depe in fecret. * Let all pe earth 
feare the Lorde: ftande in awe of bpm, all 
pe that dwell in the worlde. ° for be 
(pake, and it was Done: he commaunded, ad 
it ftode fat. “Che Lorde obrpyngeth the 
councell of the ieithen to naught, and ma- 
keth the dDeuices of pe people, to be of none ef: 
fecte, (and caiteth out the councets of IPrpnces.) 
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“@he councell of the Lorde thall endure 
for cuecr, and the thoughtes of bis berte from 
generacpon to generacpon. ” Blefled are 
the people whofe God is the Lord Aehouah, 
and biefled are the folcke that baue chofen 
bpm to be thepr inberitaunce. “ Che Lorde 
loked Downe from heauen, and obebelde all 
the chploren of men: from the habitacpon of 
bps odwellpnge, be confporeth all them that 
Dwell in the erth. “be falhponeth all pe her- 
tes of them, ¢ wnderftondeth all their worc- 
kes. “@here is no kpng that can be faucd 
bp the multptude of an booft, nether is anp 
mightpe man delpuered by moch ftrength 

“Q Horfe is counted but a vapne thyng to 
faue a man, neither thall be delpuer anp ma 
bp bis greate firength. “ Webhold, the cpe of 
the Lorde is opon them that feare bpm, and 
ppon them that put their truft in bps met- 
cy. “Co Delpuer thepr foules from death, 
¢ to fede them in the tyme of Dearth. ” Oure 
foule hath pacientlp taried for pe Lord, for he 
is oure helpe and oure fhplde. ~ fror oure 
herte fhall reiovfe in bpm, becaufe we baue 
hoped in hys bolp name. * Let thy mercp- 
full kpndneffe, O Lord, be vpon vs, Ipke as 
we haue put oure truft in the. 
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The . rrrtiti . Olalme. 
BENEDICAM DOMINVM. 


MF Dauid, when he chaunged bys tyeche 
before Abimelech: which droue hym 
atwape and be Departed. 


Cail alltwape geue thanckes onto the 
| Lorde, bps prapte hall cuer be in mp 
Gy Vv] mouth. ° app foule thall make her 
boat in the Lord: the hiible thall beare ther- 
of, and be glad. °*D prapfe the Lorde with 
me, and iet vs magnific bis name together. 

*§ fought pe Lord, ¢ be hbearde me, pee be 
Delpuered me out of all mp feare. ° Chep 
had an epe onto him, ¢ were lightened, and 
their faces were not alhamed. ‘Lo pe poore 
crpeth, ¢ the Lorde beareth bpm, pee and fa- 
ucth hHpm out of all bys troubles, * Che 
Aungell of the Lord tarieth rounde aboute 
them that feare him, and delpuercth them. 

*® tafte and fe, how gracious the Lorde is, 
biefled is pe man that trufteth in bym. °OD 
feare the Lord, pe that be bis fapntes: for 
they that feare bim, lacke notbinge. ” Che 
pons DO facke, and fuffre hunger, but thep 
which tceke the Lord, fhall tant no maner of 
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thing that is good. “Come ve childre, ad her- 
ken onto me, 4 will teach pou pe feare of the 
Low, “ddibat ma is he pt Ipfteth to Ipuc, 
¢t wolde fayne fee good Dapes? ™ Kepe thy 
tonge from cuell, ¢ thy Ipppes, pt thep {peake 
no gile. “ €fchue cucil, ¢ Do good: {eke peace 
and enfue it. ’ Che epes of pe Lord are ouer 
the righteous, ¢ bis cates are ope onto their 
prapers, “ Che coiitenaltce of the Lorde is 
agapnit them pt Do cuell, to rote out pe remée- 
braunce of thé fro of the earth. “ Che righ- 
teous crpe, t the Lord heareth the, ¢ delpur- 
reth them out of all their troubles. * Che 
Lord is npe vnto the pt are of a cOtrpte bert, 
ao will faue foch as be of an humble {prete. 

“ @reate are pe troubles of the righteous, 
but the Lorde Delpuereth bym out of all. 

“De kepeth all bis bones, fo that not one 
of them is broken, * Wut mpffortune thal 
flape the vngodly, and thep that bate the 
rpgbtcous, thalbe odefolate. "Che Lorde 
Delpuecreth the foules of bys feruauntes: ad 
all thep that put thepr truft 1 bim fhalinot 
be Deftitute. 
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The. rrr. ~lalme. 
IVDICA DOMINE NOCENTES. 
MOF Dauid. 


sLeate thou mp caufe, D Lord, with 


eo them that ryue with me: and fpgbt 
OY thou agapntt tht that fgbt agapntt 
me, °Lape bande vpon the thplde ad buk- 
ler, and fade vp to belpe me. * Bring forth 
the fpeare, ¢ ftoppe the wape agapnit them 
that perfecute me: faye onto mp foule: 3 am 
thy faluacpon. ‘Let them be confounded 
and put to thame, that {eke after mp foulc: 
let them be turned back, and brought to co- 
fufpon, that pmagyn mpfchefe for me. 

"Let the be as the duft before pe wynde, 
and the aungell of the Lorde fcaterpng the. 

‘Let thepr wape be darcke and fipppery, 
and {et the aungell of the Lorde perfecute 
them. ‘' ffor thep baue prpuclp laped their 
net to Deftrope me wrout a caufe, pee cue wr- 
out a caufe baue thep made a pptte for mp 
foule. ‘Leta foden Deftruccpon come wvpon 
bpm ynawares: ¢ bys net pt be bath laped 
priuelp, catch bpm felfe, that be mape fall 
into bys awne mpfchefe. °And mp foule 
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be iopfull in the Lord: it thall reiopfe in his 
faluacpon. “Ql mp bones fhall fape: Lor- 
de, who ps ipke wnto the? whypch delpue- 
reft the poore from hpm that is to ftronge 
for bpm, pee the poore and bym that ts in 
miferp, fro bim pt fpopleth bi. ” Salle wwpt: 
neffe Dpd rpfe vp: they layed to mp charge, 
thinges that 4 knowe not. © Chep rewar- 
Ded me eucil for good, to the greate dptcom- 
forte of mp foule. “sQeuerthelefic, when 
thep were fpck, 4% put on a fack cloth: and 
Humbled mp foule wrth faftpnge, and mp 
praper fhall turne into mpne atone bofome 

“| Debaucd mp felfe as though it bad bene 
mp frende or mp brother, 3 wente heuelp, 
as one that mourneth for bys mother. 

“But in mpne aduerlpte thep reiopfed, ad 
gathered them together: Wee the verp ab- 
iectes came together agapnit me vnawa- 
tes, makpnge mowes at me, and ceafled 
not. “Cdpth the flatrers were bufp moc- 
kers, which gnaffbed vpon me wth thepr 
teeth; “WLorde, how long writ thou foke 
ppon thyps? MD odelpuer mp toule from 
the wycked rumoures of them, a0 mp deat- 
Iyng from the Ivons? “So will Ff geuc 
the thankes in the greate congtegacyon, J 
wll prapte the amonge moche people. 

@) {et not them that are mpne enempes 
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triumpbe ouer me for naught: nether Iet 
them topncke twpth thepr epes, that bate 
me wwpthout a caufe. ~And why? thepr 
comening is not for peace, but they pmag- 
gyn difceattull wordes agapnit them that 
ate qupet in the lande. “@bep gaped vopon 
me wwpth thepr mouthes, and fapd: fpe on 
on the, te on the: we dpd fe it wpth oure 
eves. ~*~ Chps thou haf fene, DO Lorde: 
holde not thp tonge then, go not farre fro 
me, D Lorde. “Awake and flande op: 
autge thou mp caute, mp God, ad mp Lor- 
De. “Fudge me, O Lorde mp God, accor: 
Dpnge to thy tightuoufnefle, and {et them 
not trpliphbe ouect me. ~Let them not tape 
in thepr hertes: there there, fo wolde we 
haue it: nether {ett them fape: we baue ouer- 
come bpm. ~Let them be put to cofufion « 
fhame, p« together reiopfe at mp trouble: tet 
them be clothed with rebuke 40 difhonoure, 
that boat them felues agapnit me. ”* Let 
them be glad and reiopfe, that fauoure my 
tyghteous dealpnge: pee tet them fape alle 
Wape: blefled be the Lord, whpch bath plea- 
fure in the profperpte of bps feruaunt. 

“Gand as for mp tonge, it thalbe talkyng 
of thy rpgbteoutnefle and of thy prapfe all 
the Dape tong. 
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The .rrrvt . ~Wlalme. 
DIXIT INIVSTVS. 


Co the Chaunter, of Dauid the fer- 
uaunt of the Lorde. 


INGA! the wngodlp, that there is no feare 
7t-) Y of God before bys epes. ° for he fla- 
treth hym felfe in bps otone fpgbt, tyil bys 
abbompnable fpnne be founde out. * Che 
wordes of his mouth are wnrpgbteous, ad 
full of Difceate: be bath left of to bebaue bim 
felfe well and to do good. “he pmangp- 
neth mpf{chefe vpon bps bedd, and hath fet 
bpm felfe in no good wape, nether doth be 
refufe anp thypnge that is euell. ° Cbp 
mercy, D Lorde reacheth onto the beauen, 
and thp fapthfulnefle onto the cloudes. 

‘Chp rpgabtuoutneile ftandeth ipke the 
fttog mountapnes: thy iudgemetes are tpke 
the greate Depe. “Chou Lorde wyit pre- 
ferue both man and beef, bow erceilent 
is thy mercy, D God? and the chploren of 
men fhall put their truft pnder the thadotwe 
of thy wwynges. ‘hep thalbe ftatiffped 
wpth the plenteoutnefle of thy boufe, and 
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thou fhalt geue them drpneke of thp plea- 
fures, as out of the rpucr. ° for with the 
is the twell of Ipfe, and in thy Ipabt, thall we 
fe Ivpabt. “@ fprede forth thy loupng kpno- 
nefle wnto them that knowe the, and thp 
rypgbtuoufnefle onto them that are true of 
bert, “@D let not the fote of prpde come a: 
gapni me: and let not the band of the on- 
godlp caft me Downe. “Chere are thep 
fallen (a) that worcke topckedneffe; thep are 
caft Dotwne, and fhall not be able to ftande. 


The .rrrvtt. ~flalme. 
NOLI EMVLARI. 
A jPfalme of Dauid. 


ches Ret not thy felf becaule of the vn- 
: godly: nether be pe enupous agapnit 
the cucll Doers. ° for thep fhall foone be cut 
Downe Ipke pe graffe, and be twpthered cuen 
as the grene berbe. *JOut thou thp truft in 
the Lorde, and be doinge good: Dwell in the 
lande, and verely thou thalt be fedd. *De- 
Ipte thou in the Lorde, and be thall geue the 
thy hertes Ddefpre. °Commptte thy wape 
ynto the Lorde, and put thy truit in bpm, ¢ 
be fhall brpnge it to pafie. ‘be thall make 
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thy vightuoutnefle as cleare as the light, ad 
thy iuft Dealing as the noone Dape. * olde 
the fipll in the Lorde, and abpoe pacpentip 
ppon Him: but greue not thy felfe at bpm, 
whofe wape doth profpere, and that doth 
after cuctl councels. *Leaue of frd wrath, 
and let go odifpleafure, frett not thy felf, 
els fhalt thou be moucd to do euell. ° Cdpe- 
ked Doers fhalbe rotedD out: aD thep that pa- 
cpentip abpde the Lorde, thall enberet the 
lande. et a Iptle whple, a0 the vngodlp 
fhalbe clene gone: thou fhalt loke after bps 
place, and be thalbe awape. “Wut the me- 
ke {preted thall poffeffe the carth, and thalbe 
refreffhbed in moch reft. “Che ongodly te: 
keth councell agapnit the tuft, a0 gnaftheth 
ppo hbym with bis tethe. “Che Lord thall 
faughe bpm to fcorne, for be hath fene, that 
his Dape is cOmpnge. “Che vngodlp haue 
Drawen out the fwerde, and haue bended 
their bowe, to cat Downe the poore and ne- 
Dpe, and to flape foch as be of a rpgbt con: 
uetfacion. © Cheir ftoerde thall go thorowe 
theit atone herte, ad their bowe thalbe bro- 
ken. “A fmall thinge that the tightuous 
hath, is better then greate rpches of the vn- 
godly, “for the armes of the wongodlp 
fhalbe broken, and the Lorde vpholdeth the 
tygbtuous. “Che Lorde knotweth pe dapes 
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of the godly, and their inberitatice thall en- 
Dure for cucr. “@bhep thall not be confoun- 
ved in the perelous tyme, a0 in the Dapes of 
Derth they thall baue pnough. ~As for the 
bngodlp, they thall perplhe: ad the enempes 
of the Lorde fhall confume, as the fatt 
of lambes: pee cuen as the tmoke fhall thep 
confume atwape. “Che wngodlp pboroweth 
and papeth not agapne, but the rightuous 
is mercpfull ¢« tpberall. ~Soch as be hblet- 
fed of Hod, thall poflee the lande, and thep 
that be curfled of bpm, thalbe roted out. 

“Che Lord ordreth a good man’s goinge, 
ao maketh bis wave acceptable to bym tele. 

“hough he fall, be thall not be cat a- 
Wwape, for the Lord vpholoeth him with his 
hande. * 3 baue bene ponge, and now am 
olde: ad pet fawe 4 neuer the rightuous for- 
faken, ner bys fede to teke thepr bread. 

“Che rpgbtuous is euer mercpfull, ¢ 
lendeth, and bis fede is blefled. ~ Fle from 
eucil, and do the thpnge that is good, and 
Dwell for cucr. ~ffor the Lorde floucth the 
thypnge that is rpgbt, be forfaketh not bps 
pe be godly, but they are preferucd for cuer- 
mote: ~ (Te pnrighteous fthalbe punpthea) as for 
the fede of the wngodlp, it thalbe roted out. 

Che rpgbtuous thall inberett the lande, 
and dwell therin for euer. “Che mouth 
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of the vightuous is erercifed in twpfoome, 
and his tonge twilbe talkpng of iudqment. 

= Che late of his God is in his hert, and 
his gopnges fhall not fipde. * Che vngod- 
iy fepth the rpabtuous, and feketh occafpon 
to flape bpm. “Che Lord wll not leauc 
bpm in bps bande, ner condempne him whe 
he is iudged. “Hope thou tn the Lord, and 
kepe bis wWwape ad be fhall promote the, that 
thou fhalt poffefle the lande: when the vn- 
godly thall perifhe, thou thalt fe it. * 3] mp 
{elfe baue fene the wngodly in great power, 
and florifbinge Ipke a grene bape tree: “and 
4 went by, and lo, be was gone: 4 fought 
Him, Hut (bys ptace) coulde no where be fod. 

SBepe innocenep, and take hede onto the 
thynge that is tpgbt, for that fthall brpnge 
aman peace at the laf. ”°As for the tranf- 
qreflours, they hall perpfhe together, and 
the ongodlp thall be roted out at the laff. 

“But the taluactO of the rpgbtuous com- 
meth of the Lord, which is alfo their fregth 
in the tyme of trouble. “And the Lorde 
fhall ftande by them, and faue them: be thall 
Delpuer them from the wngodly, and thall 
faue them, becaufe thep put thepr truft tn 
bpm. 
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The . rrrvlit . ~Wlalme. 
DOMINE NE IN FVRORE. 


QA JPtalme of Dauid for remembraunce. 


Pi me not to rebuke (D Lorde) 

Ss)in thine anger: nether chaften me in 
thy heupy difpleafure. ° for thypne arowes 
ftpck faft in me, and thy hande prefleth me 
fore. °* here is no health in mp fielb, be- 
caufe of thy difpleafure: nether is there anve 
treft in mp bones, bp reaton of mp {pnne. 

‘for mp wpckednefles are gone ouer mp 
heade, and are Ipke a fore burthen, to beup 
for me to Deare. °SHp woundes ftpneke ¢ 
are corrupt, thorow my folpfbneffe. °3 am 
brought into fo greate trouble and mifery, 
that J go mournpnge all the Dave longe. 

" for mp fopnes are fplled with a fore di- 
feafe, and there is no whole parte in mp bo- 
dp. *3 am feble and fore fmptten, ¥ bauc 
roared for the verp difquyetnes of mp bert. 

* Lorde, thou knotwelt all mp defpre, ¢ mp 
gronpnge is not hyd from pe, “app hert pa- 
teth, mp ftreght bath fapled me, ¢ the tpgbt 
of mpne epes is gone fro me. ™ aby louers 
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and mp nepghbours dpd fade lokynge vps 
mp trouble, ¢ mp kpn{men ftode a farre of. 

“ Chey alfo that fought after mp fife, layed 
{nares for me: and thep that went aboute to 
Do me cucll, talked of wickednefle, « pmasi- 
ned difceate all pe Dape longe. “As for me, 
4 was lpke a Deafe ma ¢ Herde not: ¢ as one 
pt is Domme, twhich doth not ope his mouth. 

4 | Became cu€ asa man that beareth not: 
and in whofe mouth are no reprofes. ” for 
in the, M Lorde, haue 4 put mp truft, thou 
fhalt anftwere for me, D Lord mp Gov. “°F 
Hhaue required, pt thep (cum my enempes) fhuld 
not triumph ouer me: for wha mp fote fipp- 
te, thep teiopied greatly agapnit me. “And 
¥ truly am fet in the plage, a0 my bHeuinefle 
ig cuer in mp f{pght. “for ¥ wyll confefle 
mp wickednefle, and be forpy for mp fpnne. 

“But mpne enempes ipue ¢ are mightie: ¢ 
they that bate me wrongfullp, are manp in 
nombre. “hep alfo that reward cuell for 
good ate agapntt me, becaufe 3 folowwe the 
thynge that good is. “ fforfake me not (MO 
Lorde mp God.) We not thou farre fro me. 

=Ihatte the to belpe me, D Lord (soo) mp 
faluacion. 
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The . rrxviv . ~lalme. 
DIXI, CVSTODIAM VIAS. 


Co the chaunter Aeduthun, 
a JOfaline of Dauid, 


Sapoe: J will take hede to mp wapes, 
a pt ¥ offend not in mp tonge, °F will 
Gy Ve] Kepe mp mouth (as it wer we a bridle) 
while the vngodlp is in mp fight. °3 hele 
mp tonge, ¢ tpake nothing, 3 kepte fplence 
pee cucn fd good wordes, but it was papne 
t gtefe to me. ‘Bp Hert was hote within 
inc, and whple 4 was thus mufpng, the fpre 
kpndled; and (at the laft) 4 fpake with mp 
tonge: °’Lord, {fet me know mpne ende, 
and the nombre of mp Dapes: that 4 map be 
Certpficd how long 4 haue to Ipue. ° Be- 
bolde, thou batt made mp Dapes as it were a 
{panne long, and mpne age is cuen as no- 
thing in refpecte of the: & verely cuery man 
Iyuig is all together vanite. Selah. * sor 
man walketh in a wvapne thadowe, and dif- 
quicteth him felf in papne: be beapeth wp ti- 
ches and can not tell who thall gather the. 

“Gnd now Lorde what is mp hope? trulpe 
inp hope is euen in the. °Delpuer me from 
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all mpne offences, 40 make me not a rebuke 
ynto the foolifh. ‘3 became domme, ¢ ope- 
ned not mp mouth, for it was thy dopnac. 

" Cake thy plage atwape fro me: 4 am eue 
confumned bp the meanes of thy beupe hand 

“Cadben thou with rebukes dott chaften ma 
for finne, thou makeft bis bewtpe to cofume 
atuape, like as it were a mothe. Cuery man 
therfore is but wanite. Selah. ” Weare 
mp praper, OD Lorde, and with thpne eares 
confpdre mp callpnge: holde not thy peace at 
mp teares. “ for 4 am a firatiger with the 
and a fogeourner, as all mp fathers were. 

© Oh {pare me a Iptie, that 4) mape recouer 
mp firength, before 4 goo hence, and be no- 
more fene. 


The . xl. ~ilalme. 
EXPECTANS EXPECTAVI. 
Co the chaunter, a JOfalme of Dauid. 






| PaWee| CUapted pacientlp for the Lord, ¢ 
. Set be enclypned wnto me: and bearde 





eos -<Sij my calling. *ie brought me al- 
644 B)| fo out of the horrible pitte, out of 


== the mper ¢ clape, and fett mp fete 
ppon the rocke, and ordred mp gopnsges. 
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*Gnd be hath put a new fog in my mouth, 
cuen a thanck{qeupnge vnto oure God. 

‘pany thall fe it, and feare, and fhall put 
their truft in the Lorde. °Wiefled is the 
man, that bath fette bys hope in the Lorde, 
and turned not onto the proude, and to foch 
as go aboute with Ipes. °D Lord mp God 
greate are thp wonderous worckes, which 
thou hat Done: like as be alfo thp thoughtes 
which are to os warde: and pet there is no 
man that ordreth them wnto the. ‘pf 
4 wolde declare them, and fpeake of them, 
they fhulde be moo then 4 am able to er- 
preffe. ‘Sacrifice and meat  offerpnge 
thou woldect i not baue, but mpne 
cares batt thou opened: “burnt offerpnaes 
ao facrifice for fpnne batt thou not required. 

” Chen fapd 4: Lo, ¥ come. An pe volu- 
me of the boke it is tritten of me, pt 4 thulde 
fulfpil thp will, DO mp God: 4 am content to 
Do it: pee thy late is win mp bert. "4 baue 
Declared thy tpgbtuoutneile in the great co- 
gregacion: Lo, ¥ will not refrapne mp Ilip- 
pes, D Lord, a0 pe pu knowelt, ” 4 baue not 
bpd thy rpghtuoutnes within mp bert, mp 
talkypnge hath bene of thy truth « of thp fal- 
uacid “4 baue not kept back thy louig mercy, 
¢t truth fro the qreate cOgregacion. “ Thith- 
Draw not thou thy mercy fro me M Lord, let 
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thp flouinge kpndnefle ad thy truth alwape 
preferue me. ” ffor innumerable troubles 
are come aboute me: mp fpnnes haue taken 
foch bolde vpon me, that 4 am not able to 
loke vp: pee they are mo in nombre then the 
beeres of mp bead, and mp bert bath fapled 
me, “@M Lorde, tet it be thy pleature to de- 
liuer me, make hafte (D Lorde) to beipe me. 

“Let them be afhamed and cofounded toge- 
ther that feke after mp foule to Deftrope 
it: {et them fall backwarde and be put to re- 
buke, that with me euell. “Let them be de: 
folate & rewarded we fhame, that fave onto 
mc; foe vpon the, fye bpon the. “Let all tho- 
fe that {eke the, be iopfull and glad in the: ad 
let foch as loue thy faluacion, fape allwape: 
the Lord be prapfed. “As for me, 4% am 
poore ¢ neadie, but the Lorde careth for me. 
"Chou art mp belper and redemer: make 
no fonge tarpinge (D my God.) 
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The . rit. wlalme. 
BEATVS OVI INTELLIGIT. 
€o the chaunter, a JOfalme of Daud. 


\oletea is he pt chfporeth pe poorc 
i (ann neasy) Ye Lorde fhall delpuer bim 
Ain the tyme of trouble. ° Che Lorde 
preferue him, ¢ kepe him aliue: pt be mape be 
bieed pon earth, ad odelpucr not thou bim 
in to the will of bis enempes. *@be Lorde 
comforte bym, when be Ipeth fpck vpon bis 
bedd: make thou all bis bend in bis fickneffc. 

‘4 fapde: Lord be mercpfull onto me, beale 
mp foule, for 4 baue fpnned agapnitt the. 

*gBpne enempes fpeake eucll of me: when 
fhall be dpe, « bis name perifh? °And pf be 
come to fe me, be fpeaketh vanite, ¢ bis bart 
cOceaueth falfhode within bim felfe: ¢ whan 
be commeth furth, be telleth it. “All mpne 
enempes whifper to-gethber agapnit me: cut 
agapnit me do they pmagin this eucil. *° Let 
the fentence of giltpneffe proceade agapntt 
him: ¢ now that be Iveth, Iet him rpfe vp no- 
more. ° ec, cuen mine atwwne familier frend 
who 4 trufted (which dyd alfo cate of mp 
bred) hath laped greate wapte for me. 
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But be thou mercpfull onto me (MD Lord) 
rapfe pe me vp agapne, and 4 fthall rewarde 
them. “Bp this 4 know thou fauoureft me, 
that mp enempe doth not triumphe agapntt 
me. ’ And wha 4 amin mp bealth, yp» vphol- 
Deft me, and fhalt fet me before thy face for 
euer.  WBlefled be the Lorde God of Flracl, 
worlde without ende, Amen, ¢ Amen. 


The. clit. Wlalme. 
OVEMADMODVM. 


Co the chaunter, a monicpon of the 
fonnes of Corab. 
Te 


pa (athe as pe hert delpreth pe water broo- 
i oy ‘| kes, fo longeth mp foule after the (D 
2 BSA ov.) 2799p foule is a thurtte for 
@od, pee euen for the ipuing God: whe hall 
4 come, to appeare before pe prefece of God? 

> opp teares hauc bene mp meate Dape + 
night, whple they daplie tape vnto me: whe- 
re is now thy God? ‘* Mow when 4 thincke 
there vpo ¥ powre out mp bert bp mp teif: 
for ‘J went with pe multitude, ¢ brought the 
forth onto the boufe of God, °in the vopce of 
prapte and thanckefgeupng, among foch as 
kepe bolp dape. °CUbp art thou fo full of 
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beupnes (D mp foule) and why art thou fo 
pnquicte within me? “JOut thy truft 1 God, 
for ‘§ will pet geue bim thankes, for the belp 
of bis cofitenaunce. *ap God, my foule 
is vered within me: therfore will Ff remem- 
bre the cocernyng the land of Jordane, and 
the litle bpil of bermonim. ° One depe cal: 
Ieth another becaufe of pe nopfe of thp wa- 
ter pipes: all thy waues ¢ ftormes ate gone 
oucr me. “Che Lord bath grafited bis louig 
kindnefle on pe Dape tyme, ¢ in the night fea- 
fon DID Ff fing of bim, ¢€ made mp praper on- 
to the God of mp Ipie. “Ff will fape wnto ‘pe 
od of mp fregth whp hat py» forgotte me: 
why go 3 thus beuelp, while the enempe op- 
prefieth me? “app bones are fmptten afun- 
Der, Whple mine enempes (that trouble me) catt 
mein pe tethe, * Mamelp, while they fape dailic 
onto me: where is now thy Goo? “Cdibp art 
pe fo vered (D mp foule) ad twhyp art pe fo dit: 
quieted within me? “D put thp truft i Good, 
for ‘3 will pet thanke bim which is the belpe 
of mp countenaunce, and mp God, 
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The . rittt . Wlalme. 
IVDICA ME DEVS, ET. 


3 eyeu fentence tot me (D Hod) & dDefen- 

<1 0¢ mp caufe agapnit pe vngodlp peo- 
OSH ple: Db delpuer me fro the difceattull 
AD wicked man, 7? ffor pe art the God of mp 
firength: whp batt ps put me from the? And 
why go ¥ fo heuclp, whple pe enempe oppret- 
{eth me? *Ob (éd out thp light « thp tructh 
pt thep mape leade me ¢ brpnge me onto thp 
holy bill, a to thy dwellpng. +And that F 
mape go vnto the aulter of God, euen vnto 
the od of mp iope ad gladnefie, and vpon 
the barpe wll 3 geue thankes onto the (MD 
God) mp God. Cdibp art pe fo heup (D 
my foule) ¢ whp art thou fo Ddifqupeted wi- 
thin me? “*@D put thp truft in God for 4 
will pet geue bim thankes which is the belp 
of mp countenaunce, and mp God. 
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The . xlttit . ~lalme. 
DEVS AVRIBVS NOSTRIS. 


Co the chaunter an infiruccion of 
the fonnes of Corab. 


ered bauc herd we oure cares (D Hod) 
AW V/47e oure fathers haue told vs, twhat 
BAVAVAG thou batt done in their tyme of oid. 
——==_ 7 Foto pu halt Drpuen out the bei- 
then tot thy bande, a0 planted them in: bow pu 
batt Deftroped the nacions, + caft them out. 

‘for thep gat not the lande in poffeffion 
thorowe their atone ftwerde, nether was it 
their atune arme pt helped them. * Wut thp 
typabt hand, a0 thyne arme, and the Iygbt of 
thy coiitenaunce, becaufe thou haddett a fa- 
uoure onto the. °@hou art mp kpng (MD 
on) fende helpe onto Jacob. ° Chorow 
the, wpil we ouerthrowe oure enempes, ¢ in 
thy name topll we tread the onder that rpfe 
pp agapnit us. * for 4 wpli not tru in 
mp bowwe, it is not mp ftuerde that thall help 
me. ° But it is thou that fauet vs from 
gure enempes, and putteft them to cofufpon 
that bate os. °Cdic make oure boat of God 
all the Dape longe, and will prapfe thy name 
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for cuer, Sela, Wut now thou art farre 
of, and putteft vs to confufpon, and coef 
not forth twpth oure armpcs, 

1@hou makeft vs to turne oure backes 
ppon oure enempe, fo that thep whpch bate 
ys, fpople oure goodes. 

” Chou letteft vs be eaten vp Ivke thepe, ad 
hat {catred ys among the beithben. “ Chou 
felleft thp people for naught, ¢ takeft no mo- 
nepe for the. “@hou makeft vs to be rebu- 
ked of oure nepgbbours, to be laughed to 
fcorne ¢ bad in Oerifion, of them pt are round 
about vs. *@hou makeft vs to be a bp 
worde among the ibeithen, ¢« that the people 
fhake their beades at vs. app confufpon is 
Daplpe before me, ¢ pe fhame of mp face bath 
coucred me. ™“ ffor the vopce of the tclaunde- 
rer ¢ Dlafphbemer, for the enempe ¢ auensger. 

SQnd though all this be come vpon vs, pet 
DO we not forgette pe, ner bebaue oure felues 
frowardly in thp couenaunt. ™ Dure bert is 
not turned backe, nether oure fteppes gone 
out of thy wape. “Qo not whan thou haf 
{mitten os in to the place of Dragons, ¢ co- 
uered vs with the fhadow of deeth. “Ff we 
haue forgotté the name of oure God, ¢ pol: 
DE vp our hades to eny firaliq God. Shal 
not God fearch it out? for be knotweth pe verp 
fecretes of the bert. ~ for thp fake alfo are 
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we kpiled all the Dape long, a0 are counted 
as (hepe apopnted to be flapne. * Up Lorde 
whp flepett pp? Awake, ¢ be not abfent from 
vs for euer. * Cdiberfore hpoett thou thp face, 
&¢ forgettett oure mpferp ¢ trouble? ~*~ ffor 
oure foule is brought lowe eue vnto pe dutt: 
oure belp cleueth vnto the ground. ~*~ Arpfe 
a0 belpe vs, ¢ delpuer vs for thy mercy fake. 


The. rly. ~lalme. 
ERVCTAVIT COR MEVM. 


Co him that ercelleth amonge the 
lilies, an inftruccion of the children 
of Corah, a fonge of loue. 





Cw IN ue made onto the kyng: ° Sp tong is 
the penne of a readp wwrpter. °* Chou art 
faprer then the children of men, full of grace 
are thy Ipppes, becaufe God hath bieflen the 
for cucr, *@®prde the we thy twerde vpon thy 
thyab (D pe mot mightye) accordinge to thp 
Wworlhipe ad renotwne. ° Good lucke haue pu 
wt thine honour, rypde on becaufe of the word 
of treueth, of mekenefle and righteoufnes: ad 
thy tpgbt band thall teach the terrible thpn- 
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ges. °@by arowes are very tharpe, and the 
people thalbe fubdDucd wnto the, cuen in the 
mpddet amonge the kynges enempcs. 

"(hp teate (D Hod) endureth for euer: 
the {cepter of thp kpngdome is a right {cep- 
ter. *@hou bhatt floucd righteoutneffe, and 
hated iniquite: wherfore God (cut thy Hod) 
hath anopnted the with the ople of gladnes 
abouc thy felowes. °All thp sgarmentes 
{mell of mprte, Alocs and Caflia, out of the 
puerpe palaces, wher by thep baue made the 
glad, “Bynges Daughters were amodg thp 
honorable weme: vpon thy tpgbt bande opd 
ftade pe quene in a vefture of gold (wrought 
about with ppuerte colours.) “ Merke (D Daughter) 
and confpdre: enclpne thine care: forget alfo 
thine atone people, ¢ thy fathers boufe. “Soa 
hall the king baue pleafute in thp betwtpe, 
for be is thp Lorde (con) &¢ worfhippe thou 
him. “And pe Daughter of Cire thall be there 
Ww a gpite, Ipke as the ryche alfo amonge the 
people fhall make their fupplicacion before 
the. “@be kynges daughter is all glorpous 
within, ber clothpng is of wrought golde. 

» She thalbe brought wnto the kpng in rap- 
ment of nedle worke: the virgins pt be hir fe- 
lowes, fhall beare bir company, and thalbe 
brought wnto the. * Caith iope ad gladnefle 
fhall they be brought, ao fhall entre into the 
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kpnges palace. “4n fteade of thy fathers pu 
fhalt baue children, whom thou mapett ma- 
ke princes in all landes. * 3 will remembre 
thy name from one generacpon to another: 
therfore fhall the people geue thankes nto 
the, worlde without ende. 


Che. rlvi. falme. 


DEVS NOSTER REFVGIVM. 


Co the chaunter, a fonge for the chit- 
dren of Corah vpon Alamoth, 


eye is our hope ¢ firégth: a verp pre- 
| “AN6 fent belpe 1 trouble. ° Cherfore will 
ESS tue not feare, though the erth be mo- 
ued, ¢ though the bplies be carped in pe mpd: 
Deft of the fee. *Chough pe waters ther- 
of tage and fiwell, ¢ though the mofitapnes 
fhake at the tépeft of pe fame. Sela. * Che 
tpuers of pe floude therof thall make glad pe 
cptic of Good, pe holy place of pe tabernacies of 
pe moft hbpett. ° God is in pe mypoodelt of her, 
therfore thall the not be remoucd: God fhail 
help ber, ¢ pt right carly. ° Che beithe make 
moch a Doo ¢ pe kpngdomes ate moucd: but 
God hath thewed his vopee, ¢ pe earth thall 
melt awape. ‘Che Lord of boltes is wt vs, 
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the God of Jacob is oure refuge. Sela. *OD 
come hither, and bebolde the worckes of the 
Lorde, what defiruccpons he bath brought 
ppon the carth °ibe maketh warres to 
ceafle in all pe worlde: be breaketh the bow ¢« 
knappeth the fpeare in fonder, ¢ burneth the 
charettes in the fpre. “Be fill then ¢« know 
that J am God: ¥F wpill be exalted amog the 
eithen, and Ff wypll be eralted in the earth. 

" Che Lorde of Woftes is with vs, the Hod 
of Jacob is oure Defence. Sela. 


Che. rlott. falme. 
OMNES GENTES PLAVDITE. 


Co the chaunter, a jOlalme for the 
children of Corah. 


Ciappe poure hades together (all pe 
Pos | people) D tyng onto God with the 
pes 44 vopee of melodpe. ° for the Lord is 
bye and to be feared, be is the great kpynge 
ppon all pe earth. *ibe thall fubdue pe people 
pnoder 0s, and the nacions wnder our fete. 
‘Ie fhall chofe out an heritage for vs: cue 
the worfhippe of Zacob whom he Iloued. 
Sela. ° God is gone vp with a meryp nopte, 
and the Lorde with the fotwnde of the trope. 
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"OD fing prapfes, fing prapfes vnto (oure) 
@®ov: M fpnge prapfes, fypnge prapfes onto 
oure kpng. * ffor God is kyng of all pe carth 
fpnge pe prapfes wt vnoderitanding. * God 
rapaneth ouer the beithen, God fptteth vpo 
bps bolp feate. ° Che princes of the people 
are topned onto pe people of pe God of Abra- 
bai: for God (which is verp hye eralted) doth 
Uefende the earth, as it were with a thplove. 


The . rivttt . Wlalme. 
MAGNVS DOMINVS. 
A fonge of a JOfalme of the children of 
Corah. (in the tcconve vaye of oure Sabbath) 


ei ssiReate is the Lorde, and hpelpe to be 
! ei <4 praplen, in the cptie of oure Hod, cut 
as Df ppon bis holy pbpll. ° Che bpll of 
Sion isa fapre place, ¢ the iope of the who- 
le earth: pon the north tpoe Ipeth the cptie 
of the greate kyng. God is well knowne 
in her palaces, as a fure refuge. * jFor Io, the 
Kpnges (of rhe earch) are gathered, ¢ gone by 
together. *@bep marueled, to fe foch thin- 
ges: they were affonicd, and fodenlp caft do- 
tune. ° ffeate came there vpon them, ¢ fo- 
rowe, as vpon a woman in ber trauapte. 
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° Chou thalt breake the thyppes of the fee, 
thorow the eat wynde. ‘ Lpke as we haue 
herd, fo haue we fene in the cptie of the Lord 
of Hoftes, in the cptie of oure God, God vp- 
holdeth pe fame for eucr. Sela. * Cle wapte 
for thy louing kpnoneffe (D God) in pe mypo- 
Delt of thp tepie. °(O God) according on- 
to thy name, fo is thp prapfe onto pe worl: 
Des ende: thp right band is full of righteout- 
nes. “Wet the mount Sion reiopfe, and the 
Daughters of Juda be glad becaule of thp 
iudgemetes. “ Cdlalke about Sion, and go 
round about ber, and tell the totwres therof. 

“oparcke twell ber bulwarkes, fet vp ber 
houfes, that pe mape tell them that come af- 
ter, “ for this God is oure Hod for cuer ¢ 
euer, be fhall be oure gpde onto death. 


The . xliv . flalme. 


AVDITE HAEC GENTES. 


Co the chaunter, a JOfalme for the 
children of Corah, 


eare this, all pe people: pondre it wwe 
i poure cares, all pe that dwell in the 
worlde. *bpe and lowe, ryche and 
poore, one with another. ° app mouth hall 
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fpeake of wifdome, and mp bert thall mute 
of wnderftandpng. * 4 will enciyne mpne 
eare to the parable, ¢ thew mp darcke fpeach 
ppon the barpe. ° CUdiberfore fhulde ¥ feare 
in the Dapes of wwpckedneflc, and when the 
twpckednefle of mp beles copafieth me round 
about? °@bere be fome pt put their trutt i 
their goodes, ¢ boaft the felues in the multi- 
tude of their rpches. ‘Wut no ma mape de- 
Ipuer his brother, ner make agrement vnto 
@®ov for him. * for it cofteth more to re- 
deme their foules, fo that be mut tet yp alone 
for cuer, °Wee though be tpue fonge, and 
fe not the grauc. °° ffor be feeth, that wite 
imen alfo dpe, and perpihe to-qether, as tweli 
as the ignoraunt 40 folpfh, and Icauc their 
riches for other. "And pet thep thinke, that 
their boufes thall continue for ecuer, and that 
their Diwelling places fhall endure from one 
generacion to another, ad call the landes at: 
ter theit atune names. ” Meuertbeleffe, man 
twpll not abpde in honour, feyngy be mape be 
compared wvnto the beaftes that perpthe: this 
is the wape of them. © Chis is their folith- 
neffe, and their pofterite prapte their fapeng. 
Sela. “ Chep ive in pe hell tyke thepe, death 
gnaweth vpd them, and the rpgbteous thall 
hauc Dominacpon of them in the mornpnae: 
their betwtpe fhall confume in the fepulcbre 
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out of their dDwellpnge, ° But God hall 
Delpuer mp foule from the place of bell, for 
he {hall receaue me. Sela. “ Be not thou 
afraped though one be made rpche, or pf the 
glory of bis boufe be increated. 

“ for be thall carp nothing awape with 
bpm when be dpeth, nether fhall bys pompe 
folowe bim. “ for whple be Ipued, be coun: 
ted bimtelfe an bappie man: and fo longe 
as pe Doct well wnto thp felfe, me will fpea- 
ke good of the. be thall folowe the gene- 
tacions of bis fathers, ¢ (hall neuer fe light. 

“apan bepnge in bonoure hath no wnder- 
ftanding, but is compared wnto the beaties, 
that perptbe. 


The .1. lalme. 
DEVS DEORVM DOMINVS. 


A JOtalme of Afapb. 


Saw alde Lorde cuen the mot mpgbtie 

Se Peek God hath fpoken, and called the 
oda weyri world from the rpfing vp of the 
i fonne onto the gopnge Downe 
— therof. °MDut of Spon hath 
ov apeared in perfect detwtye. 

?Mure God fhall come, and fhall not ke- 
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pe tplence: there thall qo before bim a confu- 
mpnge fpre, and a mightye tempeft thalbe 
fiered bp rounde aboute bym. 

‘ie thall call the beauen from aboue, and 
the earth, that be map iudge bps people. 

°®ather mp fapnetes together vnto me, 
thofe that baue made a coucnaunt with me, 
with facrifice. ‘°And the beauens thal De- 
dare bys rpygbteoutneffe, for God is iudge 
bpm {elfe. Seta. 

"Deare, O mp people: and ¥ will fpeake, Ff 
mp {elfe wil teftifpe agapnit the, OD Alracl, 
Sor 4 am God, cue thy Gov. °F wyll not 
reproue the becaufe of thp facrifices, or for 
thy burnt offtinges, becaufe thep were not 
allwwape before me. °3 will take no bul- 
lock out of thp boufe, ner be goates out of 
thy foltes. © ffor all the beaftes of pe foreft 
are mpne, ¢ fo are the catell vpd a thoufand 
bplies. “ ¥ knowe all the foules vpon the 
mountapnes, ¢ the wilde beaftes of the feld 
are in mp fight. ” ¥€ J be bongrpe Ff wpil 
not tell the: for pe whole worlte is mpne, 
and all that therin is. © @hinkelt thou, that 
4 will cat bulles fief) and drincke the bloud 
of goates? “Dffre vnto God thancketge- 
upnge, and pape thp votes onto the moft 
bye. ” And call vpd me in pe time of trou- 
bie, fo will J beare the, and thou thait prapte 
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me. *%6ut wnto the ongodlp faped Hod. 
CUbp doet thou preach mp flawes, ¢ takett 
my coucnaunt in thy mouth? “ Caibere as pu 
hateft to be refourmed, ad hat cat mp wor- 
Des bebpnd the? “Caban thou fawelt a the- 
fe, thou cOfentedeft wnto him, and bhatt bene 
partaker with pe aduouterers. ©“ Chou hak 
ict thy mouth fpeake wickednefle, and with 
thp tong thou hat fet forth difceat. ~*~ Chou 
fatteftt and fpakeft agapnft thy brother, pee 
¢t batt fclaiidred thine atwwne mothers fonne. 

1 (hele thinges hat thou done, ¢ ¥ belde 
mp tonge: ad pe thoughtett (wickenty) that ¥ 
am cue foch a one as thp felfe: but ¥ will re- 
proue the, ad fet before the, the thinges that 
thou Hatt done. ”D confpdre this, pe pt for: 
get Gov: tet Ff plucke pou atwape, and there 
be none to Delpuer pou. ~*~ Cibo fo offteth me 
thackes and prapfe, be bonoureth me: and to 
him pt ordreth his conuerfacion right, will F 
thew the faluacion of God. 
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The . it. wWlalme. 
MISERERE MEI DEVS. 


Co the chaunter, a JOfalme of Dauid, 
when the prophet Mathan came onto 
bi after be was gone i to Wethfabe. 


AN thy (arcae) goodnes: according wnto 
DEO Y pe multitude of thy mercpes, Do away 
mine offences. °CUalh me thorowlp fro mp 
wickedneffe, ¢ clenfe me fro mp finne. ° sor 
4 knotulegq mp fautes, ¢ mp fpnne is cuer 
before me. ‘*Agapntt the onelp haue ¥ fin- 
ned, and done this eucil in thy tpabt: pe thou 
mpgbtett be iuftifpedD in thy fapinge, ¢ cleare 
when pe art iudged. ° Bebolde, 4 was tha- 
pen in wickedneffe, ¢« in fpnne bath mp mo- 
ther conceaucdD me. ° But lo, thou requirett 
treuth in the intward pattes, and fhalt make 
me to ondertode wifdome fecretip. ™ Chou 
fhalt pourge me with Fflope, and 4 thal be 
cleane: thou thalt wath me, a0 ¥ thalbe whi- 
ter then tnowe: * Chou thalt make me beare 
of iope a0 gladnefle, that the bones which pu 
batt broken, mape retopfe. ° Curne thp face 
from mp fpnnes, ¢ put out all mp mifdedes. 
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* oBake me a cleane Hert (D God) ¢ renue 
a tpabt tprete within me. “Cat me not a- 
Wape from thy prefence, « take not thp bolp 
{prete from me. “DD geue me the comforte 
of thy beipe agapne, ad ftablifh me with thp 
fre fprete. “ hen fhall ¥ teach thy wapes 
pnto the wicked, and fpnners fhall be couer- 
ted onto the. “Delpuer me from bloud gil- 
typneffe (D God) thou that are pe God of mp 
Health, and mp tonge thall fyng of thp rigb- 
teoutnefle. “Chou thalt ope mp Ipppes (MD 
Lord) mp mouth thall thew thy prapfe. 

for thou Defpreft no facrifice, els wolde 
4 geue it pe: but thou delpteft not in burnt: 
offerpnae. ™“ Che facrifice of God is a trou- 
biedD fprete, a broken and a cotrite Hert (D 
@ov) thalt thou not defppfe. “D be fauora- 
ble ad gracious pnto Sion, buplde thou the 
walles of 4erufalem. “ Chen halt thou be 
pleated with pe factifice of righteoutnefie, 
with the burntofferypnges ¢ oblacions: then 
hall thep offre ponge bullockes vpon thpne 
aulter. 
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The . lit. Wlalme. 
OVID GLORIARIS IN MALITIA. 


Co the chaunter, an erortacion of Da- 
uid, when Doeg the Cdompte came to 
Saul, and thetwed him, fapinge: Dauid 
is come to the houte of Abimeiech. 


“ere gay boattett thou thp felt, thou Cp- 
ARYL V/4 721 taunt, that thou canft do mypichefe? 
BAVAVAG §° CUbere as pe goodnefle of God en- 

———“dureth pet dailic. * Chp toge pma- 
gineth wwpckednefle, a0 with Ipes thou cut- 
teft Ipke a tharpe rafoure. ‘Chou hat lo- 
ued vngracioufnefle more then goodnes, ad 
to talke of ipes more then righteoutnefte. 
Sela. ° Chou hat loued to fpeake all wor- 
ves that mape do hurt, MO thou falfe tonge. 

°Cherfore fhall God dDeltrope pe for euer: 
he fhall take pe ¢ plucke pe out of thp dwellig, 
¢ rote the out of the 1a0 of the liuing. Sela. 

" Che righteous alfo fhall fe this, ¢ feare, « 
fhall laugh bim to fcorne. ‘Lo, this is pe ma 
that toke not God for his firtgth, but tru- 
fied onto the multitude of his riches, ¢ ftré- 
qthep bim felf in bis wickednefle. ° As for 
me, 3 am Ipke a grene olpue tre in pe boufe of 
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God: mp truft is in the tender mercy of God 
for cucr t euer. ‘4 will alwape gqeue than- 
kes unto pe for pt pe batt Done: ad ¥ will hope 
in thy name, for thp fapnetes tyke it tell. 


The. lttt . Wlalme. 
DIXIT INSIPIENS. 


Co the chaunter vpon Mabalath, 
an inftruccion of Dauid. 


meme foolih bodve hath faped in his 
HOY Hert: there is no Gov. ° Corrupte are 
ecaisj they, ¢ become abbompnable in their 
wickednefle: there is none that doth good. 
> God loked dDotwne from heauen vopon the 
children of men, to fe pf there were enp that 
wolde wnderftande, and feke after Good. 

* Wut thep are all gone out of the wape, 
they are all together become abbompnabie ; 
there is alfo none that doth good, no not one. 
°Are not thep without wunderttidiqg pt worc- 
ke wickednes, catpnge op mp people as pf 
thep wolde cat bread? thep haue not called 
ppon Gov. °Chep were afraped, where no 
feare was: for God hath broke the bones of 
him that befeged the: pe batt put them to co- 
fufion, becaufe God hath detpifed them. 
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‘Mb that the faluacion were geuen nto 
Afrael out of Sion: Db that the Lord wold 
Delpuer His people out of captiuite. 


°Chbhen fhulde Aacob reiopfe, andé FPfracl 
{hulde be rpgbt glad. 


The . litit . Wflalme. 
DEVS IN NOMINE TVO. 


Co the chaunter in melodies, an inftruc- 
cpon of Dauid, when the zephites came 
and fapde vnto Saul: bath not Dauid 
aa him felfe amongeft vs? 





Db: "Weare mp praper (DM God) ¢ het: 

ken onto the wordes of mp mouth. ° for 
ftraungers are rpfen vp agapnit me, and ti- 
rauntes (whpch baue not God before their 
epes) feke after mp foule. Sela. *Be- 
bolde, God is mp helper: the Lorde is mw 
them that wvpbolde mp foule. ‘be thal 
rewarde etlell pnto mypne enempes: deftrope 
thou them in thp trueth. °An offerpnge of 
a fre bart will 4 geue the, ¢ prapfe thy name 
(MD Lorde) becaute it is fo comfortable. 
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‘for be hath delpuered me out of all mp 
trouble, ¢ mpne epe bath fene bis defpre vpon 
mpne enempes, 


Che . ib. Wflalme. 
EXAVDI DEVS. 


Co the chaunter in melodpes, an in- 
ftruccion of Dauid. 


- , 


S)fjeate mp praper (DM God) and hyve 
N not thp telfe fro mp peticion. * Ca- 





ye 8 ke bede wnto me and beare me, howe 
4 mourne in mp praper and am vered. 

he enempe crpeth fo, and the vngodlp 
commeth on fo faft: for thep are mpnded to 
do me fome mpfchef, fo malicioufly are thep 
fet agapni me. *Op bette is Ddifquycted 
withpn me, and the feare of death is fallen 
ppon me, °ffeatfulnefle and  tremblinge 
are come bpon me, ¢ an horrpbhle drede hath 
ouctwhelmed me. °AndD FF fapo: DM that ¥F 
had winges like a doue, for then wold 4 fipe 
atwape, and be at reft. ‘Lo, then wolde J 
get me atwape farre of, ¢ remapne in the wil- 
Oertnefle. Sela. °X wolde make haf to 
efcape, becaufe of the flormp wind and tem: 
pet. °Deftrope their tonges (D Lorde) ¢ 
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Deupde them, for 4 baue fpped vnepghte- 
oufnes and firpfe in the cptie. “Dape and 
night go thep about witbin the walles ther- 
of: mptchefe alfo, and forow are in the mpd- 
Deft of it. “Cdpckednefle is therin, difceate 
and gple go not out of Her firetes. 

2 for it is not an open cnempe pt bath Done 
me thps difbonoure: for then 3 coulde baue 
borne it: “neither twas it mine aduerfarp, that 
Dpd magnifpe him felfe agapnft me: for then 
(paranuenture) 4 woalde haue hypo mp felf from 
bim. “But it was euen thou mp compa: 
nion, mp gide ¢ mpne atone familter frende. 

6 Ce toke ftwete councell together ad wal- 
ked in the boufe of God as frendes. “ Lett 
Death come haftely vpon them, ad Iett them 
goo Downe guypck into bell, for wpckednes 
is in their Diwellpnges, and among them. 

“Qs for me, 4 wyil call vnta God, ad the 
Lorde thall faue me. “Ain the ecuenpnge, and 
mornypng and at noon Dape will FY prape (¢ 
that inftantlp) and he thall beare mp vopce. 

“At is be that bath delpuered mp foule in 
peace, from the batell that was agapnit me: 
for there were manp we me. ~”$ee cuen Goo 
pt endureth for euer, hall beare me, and bring 
them Downe. Sela. for thep wpll not 
turne, ner feare God. “be flaped his ha- 
des vpon foch as be at peace with bim, and 
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be brake his couenaunt. ’@bhe wordes of 
his mouth twere fofter then butter, bauynge 
watte in bis hart: bps wordes were fmo- 
ther then ople, aD pet be thep very fwerdes. 
34) caft thy burthen, vpon the Lorde and 
be fhall norphh the, ¢ not fuffte the righteous 
to fall for euer. “And as for them, thou (D 
ov) fhalt bringe them into the pytte of De- 
ftruccion. ~*~ @he bloud thruftpe and difceat- 
full men fhall not tpue out halfe their dapes. 
sQeuerthelefle, mp trutt thalbe ft pe. ( tors.) 


The. lot. lalme. 
MISERERE MEI DEVS, QVONIAM. 


Co the chaunter ez vypon the dDoue “ 
of bpm that twas Domme in a farre 

countre: the badg (ot armes) of Da- 

uid, tohen the [hiliftines toke bym 

in @eth. 


Amys merepfull vnta me (OD God) for 
ee Man goeth aboute to Deuoure me: be 
“Aris daplp fpabtynge and troublpnge 
me. °GPpne enempes are Daplpe in hande to 
fwalotwe me vp: for they be manp that fygbt 
agapntt me, o pe moft bpeft. ° Meuerthelefie 
though 3 am fomtpme aftaped pet put 3 mp 
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truft i pe, *4 will prapfe God becaufle of pis 
word, 3 baue put mp truft in God, a wll 
not feare, what fielh ca Do vnto me. ° Chep 
Dailp miftake mp Wwordes: all pt they pmagin 
is to Do me euecll. °Chep holde all together, 
¢t kepe the felues clofe: and matcke mp ftep- 
pes, whan thep lape wapte for mp foule. 

"Shall thep efcape for their wyckednefle? 
pu (D Hod) i thy difpleature thalt cat them 
Downe. Shou teliett mp fipttpnges, put 
mp teares in thp bottell: are not thefe thpn- 
ges notedDin thp boke? °Cdiben focuer Ff call 
ppon the, then fhall mpne enempes be put 
to flpgbt: thys 3 knowe, for God is on mp 
fpde. “4n godes worde wll 4 retopfe, in 
the Lordes worde will 4 comforte me. 

" pee in God haue Ff put mp truft, ¥ whill 
not be afraped that man can Do onto me, 

“dnto pe (D God) wpll 4 pave my vo- 
wes, vnto the will 3 geue thankes. ™ jor 
thou batt delpuered mp foule from death, 
and mp fete from fallpnge, pe 4 mape walke 
before God in the ipgbt of the Ipuinge. 
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Che . Whit. Wlalme. 
MISERERE MEI DEVS MISE. 


Co the chaunter & defirope not. Che 
badge or armes of Dauid, tohen he fled 
from Saul into the caue. 


‘YI mercpfull vnto me (OM God) be 
ed metcifull onto me, for mp foule tru- 
Afteth in the: and vnder the thadow 
of thy winges thalbe mp refuge, ontill thps 
tirannpe be ouer pat. °4 will call pnto ype 
mot bye God, eu€ to the God that thall per- 
fourme the caufe which 4 baue in bande. 

° De thall fende from heauen, and faue me 
from the reprofe of bpm that wolde cate me 
pp. Sela. ‘God thall fende forth his mer- 
cy and truecth. ap foule is among Ipons 
Sand 4 Ive ecuen amonge the children of men, 
(that ate fet on fpre) whofe tetbe are fpearcs 
and arotwes, and their tonge a therpe fwerd. 

“Set vp thp felfe (D God) aboue the hea- 
uens, and thp glorp aboue all the earth. 

"hep haue laped a neet for mp fete, and 
prefied dotwone mp foule: they baue dpgged 
a pptt before me, a0 are fallen into the mpo- 
Des of it them felues. Sela, ‘°a9p bert 
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is fpred (D God), mp Hert is fypred: J wil 
fpnge and geue prapfe.. °A wake, MO mp 
glory, awake lute and barpe, ¥ mp felf will 
awake tpgbt ecatip, “3 will geue thakes 
onto the (D Lorde) amonge the people, and 
I will fynge wnto the amonge the nacions. 

4 for the gteatnes of thp metcp reacheth 
unto the beauens, and thp trueth onto the 
cloudes. “Set vp thy felfe (D God) aboue 
the beauens, ¢ thy glory aboue all the earth. 


The . thiti. wlalme. 
SI VERE VTIQVE IVSTICIAM. 


Co the chaunter DOeftrope not. Che 

badge ot armes of Daud. 
ESC YpRe poure mpndes fet bpon righteout- 
Went netic D pe congregation? and v0 pe 
(oer iuage the thynge that is rpgbt, D pve 
fonnes of men? ° Wee, pe pmagin mptchete 
in poure hette ppon earth, and poure handes 
Deale with wickednefl)e. *~@bhe wngodlp are 
frotwarde, cuen from their mothers wombe : 
as foon as thep be botne, thep go a firape 
and fpeake Ipes. ‘@bep are as venpmous 
as the popfon of a ferpent, cuen Ipke the deat 
Ader that floppeth ber heares. 
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°CUbich refuteth to beare the vopce of the 
charmer, charme be neuer fo wpfelp, 

°Breake their teth (DO God) in their mou- 
thes, {mpte the chatwe bones of the Ipons 
(D Lorde.) Let them fall atwape Ipke 
water that runneth a pace: and when thep 
fhote their arotwes, let them be roted out. 

"Let them confume awape ipke a fnaple, 
and be Ipke the ontymelp frute of a woma, 
ao let them not fe the fonne, *Mr cuer pour 
pottes be made whot with thornes, fo let in- 
Dignacion vere him, euen as a thinge that is 
rawe. ‘°*@he righteous hall retopfe whe 
be fepth the vengeaunce: pe thall wath bps 
fote fteppes in the bloude of the ungodly. 

“So that a man {hall faye: werelp there is 
a rewatde for the rpyghteous: douties, there 
is a @od that iudgeth in the earth. 
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The . lix. ~Wflalme. 


ERIPE ME DE INIMICIS. 


Co the chaunter defirope not. Che 
badge (or armes) of Dauid, when 
Saul tent and they dvd watch the 
houfte to kpll bim. 


RO Elpucr me fro mp enempes (0 od) 
Ree) Defende me from them that tpfe op 
GU agapnitt me. °D dDelpuer me from 
the wicked doers, ¢ faue me from the bloud- 
thurfty men. *ffor lo, they tpe waptpngc 
for mp foule: the mpgbty men are gathered 
together agapnit me, without anp offence or 
faute of me (M Lorde.) *Chep rtunne, and 
prepate them felues, with out mp faute: @- 
rpfe, thou therfore to belpe me, and bebolde. 
°Stande vp (DM Lorde God) of bofies, 
thou Hod of Alrael to vptet all bepthe: « be 
not metcpfull onto them that offend of ma- 
Ivcious wpckednefle, Selaa Ee ‘Chey Si 
go to and fro in the cueninge, thep gtenne Ip- 
ke a Dogg, an’ runne aboute, thorow the cp- 
tic. *Webolde, they fpeake with their mouth 
av {werdes are in their Ipppes, ee for who 
Doth beare? *But thou (D Lorde) thalt 
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haue them in Derifion, and thou thalt laugh 
all eithen to fcorne. ° yp fitength wll F 
afcribe onto the, for thou art the God of mp 
refuge. ° God theweth me his goodnes pie- 
teouflp, and God hall lett me fe mp delpre 
ppon mpne enempes, “Slape them not, left 
mp people forget it: but fcatre them abroade 
among thp people, and put them Downe (DO 
Lorde) oute defence. ” fFor the fynne of their 
mouth, ¢ for the wordes of their lippes thep 
fhalbe taken in their prpde, and whp? their 
preachinge is of curfpnge and Ipes, 

83Qontume them in thy torath, contume 
them that thep mape perifb, and knowe that 
itis @od, which ruleth in Jacob and vnto pe 
endes of the worlde. Sela. “And in the 
cuenig thep will returne: grenne Ipke a Dogg 
and wypll go aboute the cite. “hep whil 
runne here and there for meate, and grudge 
pf they be not fatiffied. “As for me, 4 will 
fpnge of thp power, ¢ will prapfe thy metcp 
bp tpmes in the mornpng: for thou batt bene 
mp Defence ¢ refuge in the Dape of mp trou- 
bie. " Ginto the (D mp firegth) will ¥ finge, 
for thou (D God) art mp refuge, ¢ my mer- 
cpfull Good, 
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The . ir. wWlalme. 
DEVS REPVLISTI NOS. 


Co the chaunter, opon the rote of wpt- 
neffe, the badge (or armes) of Dauid, for to 
teache: when be fought agapntt adecfopota- 
mia, ¢ Spria of 30ba: and when Joab tur- 
ned backe, a0 flue ttwoelue thoufand Edomp- 
tes, in the falt valicp. 







eey|| God, thou that halt cat vs out ¢ 
W ENVZA | (catered vs abroad: thou paft al- 
AWA A fo bene difpleated, OD turne the 
Steet) ynto vs agapne. ° Chou batt 
moucd the lande and Deupoded it, heale the fo- 
res therof, for it thaketh. °@bou hatt the- 
wed thy people beup thpnges, thou batt 
geuen vs a Orpncke of Deedlpe wyne. 

* hou batt geue a token for foch as feare 
the, that thep mape ttiumpbe becaufe of the 
trueth. Sela. ° Cherfore were thp belo- 
ucd Delpucred, belpe me with thy rpgbt had, 
and beare me. ° God hath fpoken in bps 
holpnefe: 4 will teiopce and deupde Siche, 
and mete out the vallep of Suchoth. * Gi- 
{ead ig mpne, ¢ Manafles is mine: Ephraim 
alfo is the firength of mp bead, Yuda is 
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mp law geuer. *S0ab is my walbpotte, 
ouer Edo will Ff caft out mp hoo, [Pbitpiea 
be thou glad of me. °Cabo wpll leade me 
into the ftronge cite? Cibo will bryng me 
into Gdom? “aft not thou caft vs out (D 
®@od) wilt not thou (D God) go out with 
our booftes? “@D be thou oure helpe i trou- 
bie, for vapne is the belpe of man. ” Cbho- 
row God we fhal do greate actes, for it is be 
that thall treade dotwne our enempes. 


The. irt. ~lalme. 
EXAVDI DEVS DEPRECA. 
Co the chaunter in the melodies of Dauid. 


Ss ex) f] Late mp crpinge (D @od) geue eare 
Is Sv =| onto mp praper. ° fFrdO the endes of 
YG the earth will Ff call onto pe, when mp 
herte ig in beupnefle: *Db fet me vp opon the 
rocke pt is bper then J. Jjfor thou batt bene 
mp bope, ¢ a fitong tower for me agapnit pe 
enemtpe. *9 will dwell in thp tabernacle for 
euer, ¢ mp truft thalbe onder pe coueringe of 
thy wpynges. Sela. ° for pe (D Lord) batt 
herde mp Defpres, a0 Haft qeuen an heritage 
pnto thofe pt feare thy name. ° Chou fhalt 
graunt the kpng a loge Ipfe, that bis peares 
map endure thorow out all generacions. 
H 
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"De thall dwell before God for euer: WM pre- 
pare thy loutnge mercp and faithfulnes that 
thep mape preferue bi. *So will ¥ alltwwape 
fpng prapfes vnto thy name, that 3 mape 
Daplp perfourme mp volves. 


The. rit . Wlalme. 
NONNE DEO SVBIECTA. 


Co the chaunter, ffor Jeouthun: 
a JOfalme of Dauid. 


3, ne foule trulp wapteth till vpd God 
% hae of bim commeth mp faluacion. 
hey t > De verelp is mp firength, ¢ mp fal- 
uacion: ie is mp Defence, fo that 4 thall not 
greatip fall. °Dow longe will pe pmagpn 
mpfchefe agapnit cuerp ma? pe fhalbe flap- 
ne all the forte of pou: pee as a tottring wall 
fhall pe be, and {ike a broken hedge. * Cheir 
Deupce is onelp bow to put bpm out whom 
@ou will eralte: their oelpte is in Ipes: thep 
geue good wordes we their mouth, but cure 
with their bert. Sela. ° Meuerthelei{e, mp 
foule wapte thou fill vpdo God, for mp hope 
isin bim. ‘be trulp is mp firengtb, and mp 
faluaciO: be is mp defence: fo that 4 fhall not 
fall, ’Jn God is mp bealth, and mp glory, 
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the rocke of mp might, ¢ in God is mp truf. 

°D put poure truft in bim alltwwape (pe peo- 
ple) potwre out pour hertes before bim, for 
@od is oure hope. Sela. °As for the chypl- 
Dren of men, thep are but vapne, the children 
of men ate Difceatfull: vpon the wepghbtes 
thep are all together Ivgbter than vanpte it 
felfe. °@ truft not in wrong and robbery, 
geue not poure felues onto vanpte: pf riches 
encreafe, fet not poure bert vpon the. “ God 
fpake once and twpfe: 3 haue alfo bearde the 
fame: that power belongeth onto God. 

*and that thou Lorde art mercpfull: for 
thou rewardeft ecuerp man accordpnge to 
bis worcke. 


The . Irtit . flalme. 
DEVS DEVS MEVS. 


4 jOfalme of Dauid, toben he was in 
the wildernes of 4uda., 


Pyro OOD, thou art mp God: early twpll J 
Aeeany | teke the. “esp foule thurfteth for 
pe the: my fleth alfo longeth after the in 
a baren and odrpe lande, where no water is. 

*Chus haue ¥ loked for the in holpnefie 


that 3 mpgbht bebolde thp power and glory. 
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‘ for thp louinge kpnodnefle is better then 
Ipfe it felfe: mp Ipppes thall prapfe the. 

As longe as 3 ipue topll 3 magnifpe the 
on this maner, and Ipft vp mp bandes in thp 
name, ‘°Op foule thalbe fatifficdD eucn as it 
were Ww mary and fatnefle, when mp mouth 
prapfeth the with iopfull Ipppes. 

“Daue J not remembred the in mp bedd, ¢ 
thought bpon the, than 3 was wakpnge? 

*Becaule thou batt bene mp helper, ther- 
fore wonder the fhadotwe of thy wynges will 
% reiopfe. ° ap foule bageth vpon the, thp 
trpabt band bath vpbolve me. “ Chele alto 
that feke the burt of mp foule, thep fhall go 
pnder the earth. “Let the fall wpon pe edge 
of the (werd, pt thep mape be a porcion for fo- 
res. © But pe kyng fhall reiopfe in God: all 
thep alfo p¢ fweare bp bim, thalbe comended 
for pe mouth of them that fpeake lpes, thalbe 
ftopped. 
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Che. trittt . Wflalme. 
EXAVDI DEVS ORATIONEM. 
Co the chaunter, a JOfalme of Dauid. 


x) f)Eare mp vopce (D God) i mp praper: 
= preferuc mp Ipfe fro feare of the ene- 

24 inpe. “bpde me from the gatheringe 
sORECHOE of the froward, ¢ from the infurte- 
ction of wicked Doers. *Cahich baue whett 
their tonge Ipke a {werde, ¢ fhote out their 
arowes: cuen bitter wordes. * Chat they 
map preuclp thote at bim which is perfecte: 
fodentp do thep bit bim ¢ feare not, ° Chep 
courage them felues in mifchefe, and com: 
mune amonge them felues, bow thep map 
lape (nares: & fape, that no man fhall fe thé. 

hep pmagin wickednes, a0 practife it ps 
they kepe fecrete amonge them felues, ecuerp 
man in pe Depe of bis bert. 7 But God thal 
fodenlp fhote at them with a twift arow, p 
thep fhalbe wounded. *iee their atone ton- 
ges thall make them fall, in fo moch p« who 
fo feeth them, fhall laugh them to fcorne, 

° And all men that fe it, thall fape: this bath 
@od done, for thep thall perceaue that it is 
bys worcke. “Che rpghteous fhall reiopte 
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in the Lorde, ¢ put bis truftin bim: ¢ all thep 
that are true of bert, thalbe glad. 


The . Ixy. ~lalme. 
TE DECET HIMNVS. 


Co the chaunter, a JOCalme and fonge 
of Dauid. 


cele ou (D God) art prapfed in Spon, ¢ 


5 





‘ i ynto the fhall pe votw be perfourmed. 
slay (in Dierutatem.) "“@hou that beareft 
the praper: onto the thall all flefh come. 

-opp mifdedes preuaple agapnit me: Dh 
be thou mercpfull wnto oure fpnnes. * 2Blet- 
fed is the man whom thou chofeft and recea- 
uett onto the: be thall diwell in thp court: and 
fhalbe fatiffped with the pleatures of thp 
houfe, eue of thy bolp temple. ° Chou thalt 
fhewe vs wonderfull thinges in tpabteout- 
neffe (D God) of oure faluacion: thou pt art 
the bope of all the endes of the earth, and of 
thé pt remapne in the broade fee? ° Cdbich in 
his firength fetteth fat the mountapnes, a0 
is gprded aboute w power. *Cdbich ftilleth 
the raging of the fee, « the nopfe of bis wa- 
ues, and the madneffe of the people. ° Chep 
alfo pt Diwel in the wttermooft partes (of the 
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erth) thalbe afraped at thp tokens, thou that 
makett the E out goinges of the morning “=a 
and ecuenpng to prapte the. ° Chou vifitett 
the carth, and bleffett it: thou makett it perp 
plenteous. “@bhe rpuecr of God is full of 
water, thou prepareft their corne: for fo thou 
prouidett for the carth "Cbou waterett 
Her forowes, thou fendeft rapne i to the litle 
valleys therof: thou makeft it foft with the 
Droppes of rapne, and bleffeft the increafe of 
it. “Chou crowneft the peare wt thy good- 
neffe: &« thp cloudes droppe fatnefle. “ Chep 
hall Droppe vpon the dwellpnges of pe wil: 
Dernes: and the Iptle bpiies thall reiopfe on 
cuetp {pde. “ Che foldes thalbe full of thepe, 
the valleys alfo thall ftande fo thpcke wpth 
corne, that thep thall laugh and tpnae. 


The. irvt. Wflalme. 
IVBILATE DEO. 
Co the chaunter: Che fonge of a JPfalme. 


spay we topfull in God, all pe landes, 
G CON finge prapfes onto the honour of bis 

Ag name, make bps prapfe to be glo- 
rpous. >Sape vnto God: DM howe won- 
Derfull art thou in thy worckes? thorow the 
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greatnefle of thp power fhall thine enempes 
Ge founde Ipers onto the. * for all pe worlde 
hall worlhippe the, fynge of the, a0 prapfe 
thy name. Sela. ‘MD come hither and 
beholde the worckes of Hod, how wonder: 
full be is in bis Dopng totwarde the cbploren 
of men. ‘°*ie turned the fee into Drpe 1aD, 
fo that thep wet thorow the water on fote: 
there DID we reiopfe therof. °ibe ruleth with 
bis power for euer, bis epes behold pe people: 
and foch as will not bBeleuc, thall not be able 
to eralte them felues. Sela. 7D prapfe 
oure Hod (pe people) and make the vopce of 
his prapfe to be beard. *Cdibich holdeth our 
foule in Ipfe, and fuffreth not our fete to flppp. 
° for thou (D God) haft proucd vs: thou 
alfo batt trped vs Ipke as {pluer Is trped. 
Chou broughteft vs into the fnare, and 
laped trouble wpdo oure fopnes. “ Chou fut: 
fredeft men to rpde ouer oure heades, we 
went thorow fpre ¢ water: and pe broughbtett 
ys out in to a weltbp place. ° 4 will go in- 
to thp boule with brentofftpnges, and whil 
pape the mp wwotwes, which J prompfed 
with mp lippes, and fpake with mp mouth, 
when 3 was in trouble. “3 wwpil offre vn- 
to the, fatt brétfacrifices with the incenfe of 
rammes. 3 will offre bullockes and goates. 
Sela: “WM come hither and herken, all pe pr 
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feare God: and F will tell pou, what be hath 
done for mp foule. “3% called unto bim with 
mp mouth, and gaue bym prapfes with mp 
tunge. “St 3 enclpne onto wypckednefile 
with mp herte, the Lorde topll not beare me. 

"But Gov hath bearde me, and contpored 
the vopce of mp praper. “JPrapfed be God 
which bath not caft out mp praper, ner tur- 
nev bis mercy fro me. 


The . irvit . falme. 
DEVS MISEREATVR NOSTRI. 


Co the chaunter, in melodpes: a 
jPtalme and a fonge. 


: a SSIDd be merepfull vnto vs, and dlefie 
! =| 0S, and thetwe vs the Ipgbt of bis coft- 





SS a> tance (* be merepfull onto vs) Sela, 
eat thy wape mape be knolwne vpon 
earth, thy fauing bealth among all nacids. 
*Let the people prapfe the, D God, vee tet 
all people prapfe the. *@ Iet the nacids re- 
iopfe and be glad, jfor thou halt tudge the 
folke trypgbteoufip, and gouerne the nacpons 
vpon earth, Sela. “Let the people prapte 
pe, D od, let all the people prapfe the. ° Chen 
hall the erth bring furth bir increate, « God, 
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euen oute awne Hod fhall geue vs bis ble: 
fpnge. ' od thall blefle vs, « all the endes 
of the tworlde fhall feare bim. 


The . irvtit . ~lalme. 
EXVRGAT DEVS. 


Co the chaunter, a jOfalme and 
fonge of Dauid, 





= 


) (Et @ov arpie, and let his enempes 
i FO be {cattered: ict the alfo that bate bim, 
SA) fiye before him. 2 Lpke as the tmoke 
panpiheth, fo fthalt thou drpue the awape: 
and ipke as ware melteth at the fpre, fo let 
the ongodlp perpth at the pretence of Hood. 

> Wut let the rpghteous be glad ¢ retopte 
before God: tet the alfo be merp and iopfull. 

‘Mb fynge vnto God, and fpnge prapies 
pnto bps name: magnifpe bpm that rpoeth 
pyon the beauens as it were vpon a porte: 
prapfe pe bim in bis name Ja ad teiopte 
before bym. ‘be is a father of pe father- 
Ieffe, and odefendeth the caufe of wpddo wes: 
euen od in his bolp habitacpon. ‘°ibe is pe 
@ov that maketh men to be of one mpnde in 
a boufe, and bringeth the prefoners out of 
captiupte, but letteth the rennagates contp- 
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nue in f{carcenefle,. *“M od, when thou 
Wwentett forth before the people, when thou 
wentelt thorotw the wylderneffe. Sela. 

°>@he earth fhoke, and the beauens dDrop- 
ped at the prefence of God, euen as Sinai 
alfo was moued at pe pretence of God, which 
is the Gov of Pfracl. “Chou DM God fen- 
Dedit a gracpous rayne vpon thpne enbdeti- 
taunce, and refreffbedit it, whe it was wee- 
type. “@bhp congregacpon fhall vdtwell the- 
tin: for thou (D God) hat of thy goodnefle 
prepared for the poore. “Che Lord gaue py: 
worde: greate was the companp of tbe 
preachers. ’Kpnges with their armpes 
DID fipe, and were Difcomfited, and they of pe 
houfhold § dDeupyoed the fpople. * Chough 
pe hbaue Ipen among pe pottes, pet thall pe be 
as pe topnges of a Doue that is couered with 
{fpluer wopnges, and bir fethers Ipke golde. 

*@Ciben the Almighty fcattred kynges for 
their fake, then were they as white as fnowe 
in 3alm0. “Gs pe bpll of Wafan fo is Gods 
bpil: euen a hye bill, as the bill of Watlan. 

* Cibp boppe pe fo = pe hye hplies? . 

Chis is Gods Hill, in pe which it pleateth 
bim to Dwell: pee the Lorde wpll abpde in it 
for cucr. “ Che charettes of God ate ttwe- 
tye thoufande, ecuen thoufandes of angels, 
and the Lorde is amonge them as in the bo- 
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Ip place of Sinai. “@bhou art gone vp an 
bpe, thou batt {ed captiupte captpue, and te- 
ceaued gpftes for men: jee euen for thpne 
enempes, that the Lord God myght dwell 
amog them. JPrapted be the Lord daplp, 
euen the God which helpeth vs, and poureth 
bis benefptes wpon vs. Sela, ~De is oure 
®od, cut the God of whom commeth falua- 
cpon: God is the Lord bp whom we efcape 
Death. =“ Hod fhall wolide the heade of bys 
enemies, and the bearie fcalpe of foch one as 
goeth on fill i bis wpckednes. * Che Lord 
hath fapde: 4 will brpng mp people agapne 
as 3 dpd from Wafan: mpne otone wpll F 
brypnge agapne as J dpd fomtpme from the 
Depe of the fee. ~ Chat thy fote map be Dip- 
ped in the bloud of thpne enempes, and that 
the tog of thp Dogges mape be reed thorow 
the fame. ~ Jt is toell fene, D God, bow ps 
goet, bow thou mp God and kpng goeft in 
the Sanctuary. ~*~ Che fpngers go before, 
the mopnfirels folow after: in the mpbddes 
are the Damotels plapeng tw the tpmbdrels. 
> ®eue thakes D Flrael, onto God pe Lor- 
De in the congregacions from the ground of 
the hart. ~ Chere is lptle Wen Jamin their 
ruler: and the JOrpnees of Auda, their coun- 
cell: the Jrinces of sabulon, and the JPrinces 
of iephthali. *~ hy God hath tent forth 
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ftrength for the, ftablpth the thing, D God, 
that thou batt wrought in vs. ~~ ffor thy 
temples fake at Jerufalem: fo thall kpnges 
brpnge prefentes onto the  ~*diihan pe 
company of the fpeare men and multitude 
of the mightpe are fcatred abroade amonge 
the beaftes of the people (fo that tbep bum- 
bip bring peces of fpluer) and wha be bath 
fcatred pe people pt delpte in twarre. * Chen 
fhall the J>rpnces come oute of Egypte, the 
Morpas land fhall foone firetch out her ha- 
Des vnto God. *Spnge wnto Gods, DM pe 
kpngdomes of pe carth: D {png praptes on- 
to the Lord. Sela. *CUbich {ptteth in the 
beauens ouer all from the begpnnpnge: Lo, 
be doth fende out bps vopce, pee and that a 
mightpe vopce. “Afcrpbe pe pe power vn- 
to God, ouer Flrael: bis worhippe ¢ ftregth 
is in the cloudes. *D God, wonderfull art 
thou in thp bolp places: euen the God of Ft: 
rael, be wll geue ftrength and power vnto 
bis people. Wiefled be God. 
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The . rir . Wlalme. 
SALVVM ME FAC DEVS. 


Co the chaunter ppon ez So- 
fanim of Dauid. 


yx 


Aue me, M Hod, for the waters are 
come in eue onto mp foule. °* 3 fticke 






SS 
E70) fatt in pe Depe mpre, where no ground 
is: J am come into Depe waters, fo that the 
floudes renne ouer me *3 am weerp of 
crping, mp throte is Drpe, my ftyght fapleth 
me, for waptinge fo longe vpon mp God. 
‘Chep that hate me without a caufe, are 
mo then the beeres of mp bead; thep that are 
mpne enempes and wolde Deftrope me gilt: 
e= Iefle are mightye: ee > paped them the thin- 
ges that 3 neuer toke. God, thou knotweft 
mp fpmplenefle, and mp fautes are not ppd 
from the. ‘°iet not them that truft in the, 
M Lord Hod of Hoottes, be alhamed for mp 
caufe: let not thofe that feke the, be confoun- 
Ded thorow me, M God of Afrael. * And 
why? for thy fake hbaue 4 fuffred reprofe, 
fhame bath couered mp face. *3 am become 
a fitafiger onto mp brethren: eue an aleatit 
onto mp mothers children. ° for the 3ele 
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of thpne boufe bath euen eaten me, and the 
rebukes of them that rebuked the are fallen 
bpon me. ° 3] wepte and chaftened mp felfe 
with faftpnge, and that was turned to mp 
reprofe, “3 put on a fack cloth alfo, ¢ thep 
ieftedD bpon me. “ Chep that fitte in pe gate, 
{fpeake agapnit me, and the Ddronckardes 
make fonges vpo me. “But Lord FJ make 
mp praper onto the in an acceptable tyme. 
“Deare me, DM God, in pe multitude of thy 
mercp euen in the trueth of thp faluacion. 
* Cake me out of the mpre, that ¥ tyncke 
not. Db let me be dDelpuered from them that 
hate me, and out of the Depe waters, “ Let 
not the water floud Drowne me: nether Iet pe 
depe fwolotwe me vp, and {et not the pptte 
fhut ber mouth vpon me. “ibeare me, O 
Lorde, for thy loupng &kpndnefle is cdforta- 
bie: turne the wnto me accordpnge wnto the 
multitude of thp metcpes. “And hyde not 
thy face from thp feruafit, for J am in trou- 
bie: D hatte the, and bere me. ™ Drawe nye 
bnto mp foule, and faue it: Mb delpuer me 
becaufe of mpne enempes. ~*~ Chou batt 
knowen mp reprofe, mp fhame and mp odpt- 
honour: mpne aduerfaries are all i thp fight. 
” Che rebuke bath broken mp berte, 3 am 
full of Deupnes: J loked for fome to baue pi- 
type bpon me, but there was no man: nether 
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foitde 3 anpe to coforte me. ~ Chep gaue 
me gall to eate, ¢ when 3 was thprity, thep 
gaue me vineger to Drinke, “Let their ta- 
bie be made a fnare to take the felues wth 
all, and {et the thinges (that thuld baue bene 
for their welth) be wnto them an occafion of 
falipng. “Let their epes be blinded, pe thep 
fe not: and euer bowe pu Downe their backes. 

> IOowre out thpne indignacion vpon the, 
and iet thy wratbhfull difpleafure take bolde 
of them. “et their habitacion be vopde, 
and no man to Dwell in their tentes, ” sor 
thep perfecute bpm whom thou bhatt {mpte, 
¢t thep talke bow thep mape vere the whom 
thou bhatt wounded. “Let them fall frd one 
twpckednefle to another, and not come into 
thy righteoufnefle. “Let them be wwyped 
out of the boke of the lpuing, ¢ not be wrpt- 
ten among the tighteous. ©°As for me, wha 
3 am poore and in heupnefle, thy belpe (D 
@ovd) thall ipfte me vp. “3 wll prapfe the 
name of God with a fonge, and magnifpe it 
w thankefgeuing. °’ Chis alfo thall pleate 
the Lorde better then a bullocke, that bath 
bornes and hoofes. “Che biible thall con- 
{pore this, and be glad: feke pe after @od, ad 
poure foule fhall Ipue. ™ for the Lorde hea- 
reth the poore, ad Delppfeth not bis pre- 
foners, ©iLet beauen and earth prapfe bpm, 
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the fee @ all that moucth therin. * for Goo 
wpll faue Sion, and buplde pe cpties of Fu- 
Da, that men map diwell there, and haue it in 
poftefion, *@he pofterite alfo of bis fer- 
uauntes fhall inberet it: @ thep that loue bps 
name, {hall dwell therin. 


Che. irr . Wlalme. 
DEVS IN ADIVTORIVM. 


fo the chaunter, of Dauid to bringe to re- 
membraunce, (becaute the Lorde faued me.) 


mepaitc the, God, to delpuer me: 
A i make hatte to belpe me, D Lord 
— >Let them be fhamed @ con: 
| folded that feke after my foule: 
={et them be turned backwarde, ¢ 
put to confufion, that wpfh me eupil. *° Let 
thé (for their rewarde) be foone brought to 
fhame, pt ctpe ouer me: there, there. * But 
let all thofe that feke the, be iopfull and glad 
in the: and Iet all foch as odelpte in thp falua- 
cion, fape altwape: the Lord be prapfed. 
°@s for me, J am poore ¢ in miferp, hatte 
pe pnto me (MD Gov.) °* Chou art mp belpe, 
and mp redemer: D Lorde, make no longe 
tarpenge. 





I 
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The . Wert . lalme. 


IN TE DOMINE SPERAVI. 








Pal (RAID the M Lord, baue J put mp trutt 
‘le Iet me neuer be put to confufpon, but 
eery Ve} rpade me, and delpuer me in thp righ- 
teoufnefie: enclpne thpne eare onto me, and 
faue me. °Be thou mp firdg holde (where 
pnto ¥ mape allwape reforte) thou batt pro 
mpfeo to belpe me: for thou att mp boule of 
Defence ad my caftell. *Delpuer me, OD mp 
@®od, out of the hand of the vngodlp, out of 
the bande of the wnrighteous and cruell ma. 

‘ for thou, © Lorde God, art the thynge 
that ¥ longe for, thou art mp bope cuen fro 
mp pouth, °*Chorow the baue ¥F bene hol- 
Den wp cuer fence J was borne thou art be 
that toke me out of mp mothers wombe, 
mp prapte fhalbe all wape of the. °F am 
become as it were a moniier vnto manp: 
but mp fure truft is in the. “Mb et mp 
mouth be fplied with thy prapfe (tar 7 mare 
fpna of the glory) AND Honour all the Dape fonge. 

’ (att me not awape in pe tyme of age, for- 
fake me not when mp firength fapleth me. 

° for mpne enemies fpeake agapnit me: ¢ 
thep pt lape wapte for mp foule, take thepr 
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councell together, fapenge: God bath forfa- 
ken bpm, perfecute bpm, and take bpm, for 
there is none fo Delpuer bi. “ Go not farre 
fro me, D Gov: my Go7, hate the to beipe 
me, “Let them be confounded and perpih, 
that are agapnit mp foule: {et them be couc- 
ted with fhame and opfhonoure, that feke to 
Do me cuell., ° As for me, 4 will pacpenttp 
abpoe all wape, and wll prapfe the more ¢ 
more. “opp mouth thall daplpe fpeake of 
thp rygbteoutnefle ¢ faluacio, for 3 knotwe 
no ende therof. “3 will go forth i pe ftrégth 
of pe Lord God, ¢ will make mécpon of thp 
tighteoutnefle onelp. »° Chou, DM Goad, haf 
taught me fto mp pouth vp ontpll now, 
therfore wll 4 tell of thp woderous worc- 
kes. °° fforfake me not, © od, in mpne 
olde age, when Ff am grap Headed, vntpll F 
haue fhetwed thy firength wnto this gene- 
tacion, and thp potwer to all them that are 
pet for to come. “bp rpghteoutnes ( 
@ov) is very hype, and greate thypnges ate 
thep pt thou batt Done: MD God, who is lpke 
pnto the? “DM what great troubles ad ad- 
uerfpties batt thou thewed me? and pet op- 
Deft thou turne ad refreh me: pee ¢ brough- 
teft me from the Depe of the earth (asayne) 

» Thou halt brought me to great honour, 
and comforted me on euerp tpoe. ~ Cher- 
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fore will 4 prapfe the a0 thy fapthfulnefie, 
DM God, playing vpon an inftrumet of mu- 
fick, onto the wll 3 tynge vpon the harpe, 
® thou holy one of frael. “ap Ippyes 
wilbe fapne, whan 3 fynge wnto the: and fo 
twpll mp foule tahom thou batt delpucred. 

“opp tonge alfo fhall talke of thp rpgb- 
teoufneffe all the Dape longe, for thep are cd: 
founded and brought onto fhame, that teke 
to DO me cuell, 


The . irrit. Wlalme. 
DEVS IVDICIVM TVVM. 
(a wlatme) JfFor Salomon, 


‘yASN cue the kynge thp iudgementes (D 
ar @®od) and thp tighteoutnefie ynto the 
aS af 4kynges fonne. °* Chen hall be iudge 
thp people according wnto tpght and de- 
fende the poore, *@be mountapnes alfo 
fhall brpnge peace, ad the Iptle bpiles righ- 
teoufneffe onto the people. ‘ibe thall kepe 
pe fpmple folke bp their rpgbt, defende pe chil- 
dren of the poore, and punplh the wronge 
Doer, °*Chep hall feare the as long as the 
fonne and mone endureth, from one genera- 
cypo to another. °ibe fhall come downe like 
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the rapne into a fiefe of wolle, euen as the 
Droppes that water pe earth. ‘An bis tyme 
fhall the rpgbtuous florpfh, pee and aboun- 
Daunce of peace, fo longe as the mone endu- 
teth. ‘bis dompnid fhalbe alfo from the 
one fee to the other, and from the floud onto 
the worldes ende. ° hep that dwell in the 
wpldernes fhall &nele before bi, bis ene- 
mies fhall ipcke the Duff, “Che kpnges 
of Charlis and of the Fles thall geue prefen 
tes, the kpnges of Arabp and Saba hall 
brpng gypftes. “all kiges fhall fall downe 
before him: all nacions fhall do bim ferupce. 

” for he thall delpuer the poore when be 
crpeth: the neadp alfo and bym that bath no 
Helper. “ibe thalbe fauorable to the fimple 
and neady: and fhall preferue the foules of 
the poore. “ibe thall delpuer their foules fro 
falfbede and wronge, and deare fhall thepr 
bloud be in bis tpgbt. “ibe thall Ipue, ¢€ vn- 
to bim fhalbe geuen of the golde of Arabia: 
JPraper fhalbe made eucr onto bi, a0 dDaplpe 
fhall be be prapfed. “ Chere thalbe an heape 
of corne in the earth bpe wvpon the billes, bis 
frute fhall thake Ipke WLibanus, and fhalbe 
grene in the cite, tyke graffe bpon the carth. 

“His name fhall endure for euer, bis na- 
me fhall remapne wonder the funne amonge 
the pofterites, which thalbe bleffed thorow 
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bim, and all the beathen fhall prapfe bim. 
S Bleed be the Lorde Hod, cuen the God 
of ¥fracl whpch onelp doth wonderous 
thinges. “And blefled be the name of bps 
maicttp for eucr, a0 all the erth thalbe filled 
with bis maicfipe. Amen, Amen, 
ere ende the prapers of Dauid 
the fonne of Sfai. 


Che . irri. Wflalme. 
OVAM BONVS ISRAEL. 
QA JOtalme of Afapb. 


yiRulp God is loupnge onto AWfrael: 
aR ax] cuen onto foch as are of a cleane bert? 
SOB] = smcucethelette, mp fete were almon 
eae mp treadpnges had well npe fippte. 

3nd whp 3 was gqreucd at pe wicked, 4 
Do fe alfo pe wngodlp i toch profperite. + ffor 
thep are in no parell of Death, but are fuitp 
and firong. °@bep come in no mopffortune 
Ipke other folke, nether are thep plaged Ipke 
other me. ‘°And this is the caufe that thep 
be fo holden with prpde, and ouerwhelmed 
wpth crucite. ‘heir epes ftwell for fat- 
neffe, and thep do cuen what thep Ipft. 

° Chep corrupte other ¢ tpeake of wicked 
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blafpbemic: thepr talkpnge is agapntt the 
mot hpeft. ° for thep ftretch forth thepr 
mouth onto the beauen, and thepr tonge 
gocth thorow the world. “°@herfore fall 
the people onto them, ¢ there out fucke thep 
no fmall aduafitage, “Cul (fave thep) 
how fhuld God perceaue it? ts there know- 
lege in the mooft bpeft? “Lo, thefe are the 
yngodlp, thefe profpere in the worlde, and 
thefe haue rpebes in poffefiion, (ann tapnc,) 
hen haue ¥ clefed mp herte in vapne and 
wafbed mp bandes in innocencp? "all the 
Dape long baue ¥ bene punifbed, and chatte- 
ned euecry mornpnge?> “pee ad 4% had al- 
moft fapde cué as thep: but lo, then thuld 7 
hauc condemned the generacpon of thp chil- 
dren. “Chen thought FJ to wniderftande 
this, but it was to barde for me. “ Untpll 7 
wente into the Sactuary of God, then wvn- 
Deritode 4 pe ende of thefe men. ” Wamelp, 
how thou doft fett them in flipperp places, 
and caftet them dotwne ad Deftropeft them. 

6M bow fodenlp do thep cofume, perith, 
&t come to a fearfull ende? “Bee euen Ipke 
as a Dreame whe one awaketh, fo thalt thou 
make & their pmage to vanplhh out of the 
cite. * bus mp bert was greued, ¢ it wete 
cuen thorow mp repnes. “So folplh was 
4 and ignoraunt, euen as it were a deaft be- 
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fore the. ~ IQeuertheleffe, FJ am all wape bp 
the, for p» batt bolden me bp mp right bande. 
= Thou fhalt gpoe me wypth thy councell, 
and afterwwarde receaue me with glory. 
*Cdibom haue 4 in beauen but the? And 
there is none wpon earth, that 3 defpre in 
comparpfon of the. ~ opp flealh ¢ mp bert 
fapleth, but ®od is the firength of mp. bert, 
and mp porcion for euer. ~ for fo, thep 
that forfake the fhall perifh: thou batt de- 
ftroped all them that commptte fornicacion 
agapnit the. ~“~ But it is good for me, to 
holde me fatt by God, to put mp truft in the 
Lorde God, ad to fpeake of all thy wworkes. 


(in the gates of the Daughter Sion.) 


The . irrittt . Wlalme. 
VT OVID DEVS REPVLISTI. 
An infiruccpon of Afaph. 


NG Ts 
70 


a 
‘a 


i vs fo log? whp is thp wrath fo hote 
agapntt the thepe of thy pafture? 

2M thpnke vpon thp congregacpon, who 
thou batt purchafed and redemed of olde: 
> Chinke vpo the trpbe of thpne enberitatice 
and mout Sion wherin thou batt dwelt. 
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‘Lift vp thp fete, that thou mapeft vtter- 
{y Defitope ecuerp enempe which bath done 
cucll in the Sanctuarp. °@bhpne aduerfa- 
ries roare in the mpodes of thy congrega- 
cions, and fet vp their banners for tokens. 
EZ °ibe that bewed typmbre afore out of pe 
thick trees, twas knotwne to brpng it to an 
excellent ‘worke. ‘But nom thep breake 
Downe all pe carucd worcke therof we ares « 
hammers. ‘*@bep haue fet fpre vpd thp 
holy places, and haue defpled the dwellpnge 
place of thp name, cuen onto the grounde. 
"ee they faped i their bertes: {et vs make 
hauoke of them alltogether: thus baue thep 
brent vp all the boufes of God in the lanode. 

“ddie fe not oure tokés, ther is not one 
JProphet more, no not one is ther among vs 
that wonderftandeth enp more. "OD God, 
how long thall the aduerfarp do this difbo- 
noure? how loge thall the enemp blafpbeme 
thy name? jfor euer? ’ CUbp withdrawelt pu 
thypne bad? why pluckeft thou not thp right 
bande out of thp bofome, to confume pe ene- 
mye? ™* for God is mp kpnge of olde: the 
belpe that is Done pon earth, be doth it 
him felfe. “@bhou dpodeft deupde the fee 
thorow thy power, thou brakeft the beades 
of the Dragons in the waters. ” Chou 
{motett the beades of Leuiathan in peces, 
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and geuct bpm to be meate for the people in 
the wplderneffe. “Chou broughtett out 
fountapnes a0 waters out of pe barde roc- 
kes: thou Orpedtt vp mightye waters. 

" Che dave is thyne, ¢ the npght is thpne: 
thou batt prepared the light and the fonne. 

* Chou batt fett all pe borders of pe earth, 
thou bat made fommer and wpnter. ” Re- 
membre this, O Lord, hot the enemie hath 
rebuked, ¢ how the folph people hath blat- 
phemed thy name. °D delpuecr not pe foule 
of thy turtle Doue vnto the multitude of the 
enemies: and forget not the cOgregacyon of 
the poore for ecucr. “Loke vpon the coue- 
naunt, for all the earth is full of darknes, ¢ 
crucil babitacids. °D Iet not the fypmple go 
awape afbamed, but Iet the poore and nedp 
geuc prapfe wnto thy name. ~*~ Arpfe, D 
@o0, mapntepne thypne atone caufe:  re- 
membre How the folphh man blafphemeth pe 
Daply. ~ forget not the vopce of thine ene- 
mpes: the prefumpcpon of them that hate pe 
increafeth euer more and more. 
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Che. irry. ~flalme. 
CONFITEBIMVR TIBI DEVS. 


Co the chaunter, Deftrope not. 
QW jOfalme ¢ fonge of Afapb. 


K iI Co the (D God) do we geue thakes, 
CONYSSH pee onto the Do we geue thankes: * thy 
VEXTY name alfo is fo npe, ¢ that Do thp wa- 
Derous worckes Declare. *Cahe 4 receaue 
the congtegacion, 4 fhall tudge accordpnge 
pnto rpgbt. ‘*‘@he earth is weake and all 
the ibabiters therof, 4 beare vp ye pillers of 
it, °3 fapde onto the fooles: Deale not fo 
madly, and to the vngodlp: fet not vp pour 
borne. °Set not vp youre borne on bpe, ¢ 
fpeake not with a ftpf necke. ‘ ffor promo- 
cyon commeth nether from the Eaft, ner fro 
the welt, ner pet from pe fouth. *And whp? 
@®ood is the Judge: he putteth downe one, 
and fetteth vp another. ° ffor in the bande 
of the Lord there is a cuppe, € pe topne 
is redd, Ft is full mirte, ¢ be poureth out of 
the fame, “As for the Dregges therof, all pe 
pngoolp of the earth thall drypncke them, aD 
fucke them out. “But 4 twpil talke of the 
®ovd of Jacob, and prapte bpm for euer. 


Ezy, 
ra, N/ 
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"all the bornes of the ongodlp alfo wwpll 
43) breake, and the hornes of the rpghbteous 
thalbe erated. 


The. irrvi. Wlalme. 
NOTYVS IN IVDEA. 


Co the chaunter, in melodpes, a 
jOfalme, ¢ fonge of Afaph. 





in Sion. *@here brake be the arowes of 
the bowe, the thylde, the fwerde and pe bat- 
taple. Sela. *‘@bou art of more honour 
and mpgbt then the bplles of robbers. 

Che proude are robbed: thep haue flepte 
their flepe: and all the men (whofe bandes 
Were mightic) baue found notbinge. °At 
thy rebuke (D Hod of Facob) both the cha- 
ret and porfe is fallen. “@hou, cuen thou 
art to be feared: and who map ftande in thp 
fpabt, when thou art angrpe? * Chou Ddid- 
vet caufe thy iudgement to be hetrde from 
beauen, the erth trembled and was fipll. 

°TUben God arofe to iudgement, ¢ to bhelpe 
all the meke wvpon ecatth Sela. “Che 
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fearcenefle of ma fhall turne to thp prapfe; 
and the fearcenefle of other fhalt thou re- 
frapne. “JOrompfe onto the Lorde poure 
@od ¢ kepe it, all pe that be rofide about 
bym: brpng prefentes wonto bpm that ought 
to be feared. “be hall reftapne the fprete 
of jPrpnees, and is woderfull amonge the 
kpnges of the earth. 


The. irrvit. ~lalme. 
VOCE MEA AD DOMINVM. 


Co the Chaunter, for Jeduthun 
a JPfalme of Afaph. 
We 


le CGill crpe onto God we mp vopee, 
BN ) 





>> 
3 A euen wnte Gov wpll 4 crie with mp 
Oe} popee, and be thall berken wnto me. 
°4in the tyme of mp trouble FJ fought the 
Lorde: mp fore ranne and ceafled not in the 
npgbt ceafon: mp foule refuted comforte, 
-TUben JF am in heupnefle, F twopll thynke 
ypon God: when mp hett is vered, Ff wil 
complapne. Sela. *Chou holdet mopne 
epes wwakpnge, 3 am fo feble, that 4 cannot 
{peake. ° 3 baue cofpdred the dapes of olde, 
and the peares that are paft. °3 call to re- 
mébraunce mp fonge: and in the nyght 9 co- 


y 
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mune with mpne atone bert, and fearch out 
mp {pretes. ‘ Cipll pe Lord abfent him felfe 
for euer? And will be be no more itreated? 

°4s bis merep clene gone for euer? And 
is bis prompfe come vtterlp to an ende for 
eucrmore? °ibath Gov forgotte to be gra- 
cypous? And will be fhutt vp bis loupnge 
kpndnefle in Opfpleafure? Sela. "And 4 
fapde: At is mpne atone infirmpte: Wut 4 
wpll remembre the peares of the right bade 
of the mooft bpelt. “4 wpll remembre the 
worckes of the Lorde, and call to mpnde 
thy wonders of olde tyme, ” 4 will thynke 
alfo of all thp worckes, and mp talkpnge 
fhalbe of thp Doinges, = “Chp wape, 
@M god, is holy: who is fo greate a God as 
(oure) OOD? “Chou att pe God that doth 
wonders, 40 bhatt declared thy power amodyg 
people. “Chou hat mygbtelp delpuered 
thy people, euen the fonnes of Jacob ad Jo- 
feph. Sela. “Che waters fawe the, D 
®ov, the waters fate the, ¢ were afraped: 
pe Deapthes alfo were troubled. “ Che clou- 
Des poured out water, the aper thondered, ¢ 
thpne arowes went abroade. “Che wvopce 
of thy thonder twas hHearde rounde aboute, 
the Ipghtenpnaes fhone vpon the grounde, 
the carth was moued and thoke withall. 

° hp wape is in the tee, and thy pathes in 
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the greate waters, and thp fotefteppes are 
not knotwne. ” Chou {eddelt thy people Ipke 
fhepe, bp the bande of Adofes and Aaron. 


The . irrviti . Wlalme. 
ATTENDITE POPVLE MEVS. 
Gn infiruccpon of Afaph. 


| 4 ne poure cates ynto the wordes of 
: -gip mouth °3 wll open mp 
mouth in a parable, 4 tovll declare bard fen- 
tences of olde. ° Cdibich we haue herde and 
knotone, and foche as oure fathers haue 
tolte vs. * Chat we thulde not bpde them 
from the cbhploren of the generacpons to co- 
me: but to fhewe the honour of the Lorde, 
bis might, and wonderfull worckes that he 
hath Done. ‘*e made a couenalit with Fa- 
cob a0 gaue 4frael a flatwe which be com: 
mafided oure forefathers to teache their chil- 
Bren. °Chat their pofterite myght knowe 
it, and the chilaré which were pet onborne. 

"€o thintent that whe they came vp, thep 
mpghbt thewe their chploren the fame. 

Chat they myght put thepr truft 1 God, 
and not to forget the workes of God, but 
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to kepe his cOmaiidmétes. °And not to be 
as theit forefathers a faithieffe and ftub- 
burne generacion, a generacion that fet not 
their herte a rpygbt, and twhofe fprete cleucd 
not fiedfatip vnto Gov. “Lpke as the 
chyloren of €pbraim, which bepng pharnet- 
fed and carptgy boowes, turned them felues 
backe in the Dape of batapll. ™“ hep kepte 
not the couecnaunt of od, and wolde not 
walke in bps lawe. ” But forgat what be 
had. Done, and the wonderfull worckes that 
be had fhetwed for the. ~ apatuclous thpn- 
ges opD be in the fyght of oure fathers in the 
lande of Egypte, euen in the telde of Z0an. 

“ihe Deupded the fee, and let the go tho- 
row: be made the waters to fade on a Heape. 

6 Jn the Dape tyme alfo he led them with 
a cloude, and all the npgbt thorow wr a light 
of fpre. ‘ibe cloaue the hard rockes in the 
wpldernefie, and gaue them Ddtincke therot, 
as it had bene out of the greate Deapth. 

“ihe brought waters out of the ftonp 
rocke, fo that it guffhed out lpke the rpuers. 

get for all this they fynned more agapntt 
hym, and prouoked the moft bpeft in the 
wyldernes. “° Chep tempted God in thepr 
hertes, and requpred meate for thepr lull. 

° Chep fpake agapni God alfo fapenge: 
Shall God prepare a table in the wwilder- 
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nefle? * ibe fmote the flonp rocke in Dede, pe 
the water guffhed out, and the fireames 
flowed withall: but can be geue bred alfo, or 
proupde fielh for bis people? ~” CUbe pe Lord 
bearde this, be was wroth: fo the fpre was 
kpndled in Jacob, ¢ ther came vp heup opt 
pleafure agapni frael. ~ Becaule thep 
beleuecdD not in God, and put not their trufte 
in bis belpe. “So be commatwded the clou- 
Des aboue, and opened the Dores of heauen. 
“De rapned Downe Mana alfo opon the, 
for to cate, and gaue them foode fro hea- 
uen, *~So man Ddpd eate angels fode, 
for be fent them meate pnough. “ibe cau- 
feo the Cat wynd to blowe wonder the hea- 
uen, and thorow bps power be brought in pe 
fouth weft wpnde. “be ravned fiech vps 
them as thicke as Dutt, and fethered foules 
Ipke as the fande of the fee. “ibe let it fall 
amonge their tentes eué rotite aboute their 
habitacpon. “So thep did cate, and were 
well fplled, for be gaue the their atone Dde- 
{fpre. @hep were not difapopynted of their 
tuft, “But whple the meate was pet in 
their mouthes: pe heup wrath of God came 
ppon them, ¢ ficwe the twelthiett of the, pee 
and {mote Dotwne, the chofen men that were 
in Jfrael. “Wut for all this thep f{pnned 
pet more, and beleuedD not bys wonderous 
K 
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Wworckes. “@herfore, thepr Dapes odpd be 
confume in wvanpte, aD their peares in trou- 
bie. “Caben be flewe them, thep fought 
bpm, and turned them eatlp and enquered 
after Gov. ~And they remebred that God 
was thepr firength, and that the hype God 
was their redemer. ~*~ SReuerthelei{e, thep 
opo but flatter bim with their mouth, and 
DpfembledD with bpm in their tonge. *” for 
their herte was not whole with bym, nether 
contpnued thep ftedfaft in bys couenaunt 

But be was fo mercpfull, that be forgaue 
their mpfocdes, and Deltroped them not. 

° Wee many a tyme turned be bps wrath 
awape, and wolde not ftuffte bis whole opt: 
pleafure to arpfe. * ffor he confpdered pe 
thep were but fielb: and that thep were, cut 
a wpnde that pafleth atwape, and commeth 
not agapne. “Many a tyme dDpd thep pro- 
uoke bym in pe toplderneffe, and greucd bim 
in the deferte. “ Chep turned backe, ¢ tem: 
pted God, ¢ moued the holy one in Ffrael, 

* (hep thought not of bis hand, and of pe 
Dape when be Delpuered them from the bade 
of the enempe. “Dow be had wrought bis 
mpracies in Cgipte, and his wonders in the 
felte of 30an. “De turned their waters 
into bloude, fo that they mpgbt not drpncke 
of the tpuers. “ibe fent Ipce amonge the, 
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and Deuoured them bop and frogges to de- 
ftrope them. “be gaue their frutes wnto pe 
Catprppiler, and their laboure onto the 
grefhopper. “be deftroped theit opnes we 
hbaple ftones, and their mulberp trees topth 
the froft. “ibe {mote their catel alfo with 
hapleftones, ¢ their flockes with hote thon- 
Der boltes. “ibe cat opon the the furvout- 
neffle of bys wrath, anger, difpleafure and 
trouble, and fent cuell angels among them. 
“De made a wape to his indignacion, and 
{pared not their foule from Death, but gauc 
thepr ipfe ouer to the peftplence. ° And 
{mote all the fpritborne in €ngipt, the mooft 
principall and mypgbtpelt e= in pe Dwellpn- <5 
ges of bam. * Wut as for bis atone people, 
he lead them forth tpke thepe, and caried thé 
in pe wilderneffe Ipke a flocke. “ibe brought 
them out fafelp, that they fhulde not feare, ¢ 
oucrwhelmed their enempes with the tee. 
Sand brought them within the borders of 
his Sanctuary: & cue to this mountapne, “= 
which be purchafed with bis ryght bande. 
Sie call out the beathe alfo before the, 
caufed their lande to be Deupded amodge thet 
for an heritage, and made the trpbes of ¥f- 
rael to Diwell in their tétes. "So they tem- 
pted and difpleafed the moft hype Hod, and 
kepte not bps teftimonpes. *But turned 
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their backes, and fell atwape Ipke their for- 
fathers, ftartypnge afpde Ipke a broke bowe. 

° for thep greuecd bym with their pill al: 
ters, and prouoked him to Difpleature twpth 
their pmages. °~TUben God hearde this, be 
was wroth, and toke fore Dpfpleafure at Af- 
racl. “So that be forfoke the Cabernacte 
in Silo, euen the tent that be bad pitched a- 
mong men, “ibe Delpuered their power in- 
to captiupte, and their betwtpe into the ene- 
mies hande. “be gaue his people ouer alfo 
into the fwerde, and was wroth with bis in- 
herptaunce. “Che fre confumed their podg 
en, and their mapodens were not geuen to 
mariage. “heir JOreaftes were flapne we 
the fwerde, and there were no wypdDdolwes 
to make lamétacion. “So the Lorde awa- 
keD as one out of flepe, and Ipke a gypaunte 
refteffhed with wyne. “be {mote his ence- 
nies in the bpynder partes, and put them to a 

E= perpetuall fhame. & “ide refufed the ta- 
bernacile of Zofeph, and chofe not the trpbe 
of Ephraim. “Wut chote the trpbe of Fue 
Da, cuen the bpll of Sion which be loued. 

“ano there be buploed bis temple on bye, 
and laped the foiiDacion of it Ipke pe grotide, 
whpeh be hath made continually, "ibe 
chofe Dauid alfo bis feruaunt, and toke him 
atwape from the thepe foldes. “As be was 
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folowinge the etoes greate with podge ones, 
be toke bym, that be mpgbt fede Jacob hys 
people, and frael his enberitaunce, “So 
be fed them with a fapthfull and true bert, « 
ruled them prudentip with all bis power. 


The. irrir . ~flalme. 
DEVS VENERVNT GENTES. 


A JOtalme of Afapb. 


aw OOD the Deatben ate come into thp 
[Reaxg } inberitaunce : thy bolp téple baue thep 
raza Defpled, a0 made Ferufalem an heape 
of ftones. *@he Deed bodpes of thy ter- 
uauntes baue thep geuen to be meate, onto 
the foules of the apre, and the fiehh of thp 
fapnctes onto the beaftes of the lande. 

> Cheir bloud haue thep thed Ivke water on 
cuerp {pde of Aerufalem, and there was no 
man to bBurpe them. *Cdile ate become an 
ope fhame wnto oure enemies, a verp fcorne 
and derpfpon onto them that are rounde 
aboute vs. °Lorde, bow flonge wit thou 
be angrpe? fhall thp geloufp burne Ipke fpre 
for cuer? ‘°JPoure out thpne indigqnacid 
ppon the beathben that haue not knowne 
the, and opon the kpngdome that baue not 
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called wpon thy name. ° ffor thep baue De- 
uouredD Jacob, and laped wafte his dtwel- 
Ipnge place. *M remembre not oure olde 
fpnnes, but haue mercy vpon vs, and that 
foone, for we are come to greate miferp. 

“elpe vs, MD God of oure faluacion, for 
the glorp of thy name: @ Delpuer vs, and be 
inercpfull onto oure fpnnes for thp names 
fake. ‘“ddiberfore do the Wbeathen tape: 
twwhere is now their Goo? “D let the ven- 
geaunce of thp feruauntes bloude that ts 
{bed, be openly fhewed vpon the beathen in 
oure fypgbht. “OD Iet the forowfull tygbpng 
of the prefoners come before the: accordpng 
ynto the gteatnefle of thp power, preferue 
thou thofe pt are appopnted to dpe. “And 
for the blatphbemp (twherwpth oure neparb- 
bours haue blafpbemed the) rewarde thou 
them, @ Lorde, feuen folde into their bo- 
fome. “So toe, that be thp people and thepe 
of thy pafture, fhall geue the thanckes for 
cucr, and wwpil allwape be fthetwinge forth 
thy prapfe from generacion to generacion. 
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The . rrr . Wlalme. 
OVI REGIS ISRAEL. 


Co the chaunter & vpon Sofanim, 
a teftimonpe and JOfalme of Ataph. 


seen care O pu thepherde of FAfrael, 
Beas) Gl thou that leadett FJoteph Ipke a 
by xsi (bepe: thewe thp felfe alfo thou 
%) iG] pt {ptteht vpon the Cherubpns. 
—— * Before Ephraim, Wen Fa- 
min, and aBanaffes: ftere vp thp firength 
and come belpe vs. *Curne vs agapne, O 
Gov, thetwwe the tyght of thp countenaunce, 
and wwe fhalbe whole. ‘MD Lorde God of 
boftes, how longe wilt thou be angry with 
thy people pt prapeth? ° Chou fedelt the 
with the bred of teares and geueft them ple- 
teoufnes of teares to Ddtpneke. ° Chou 
haft made vs a verp firyfe vnto oure nepgh- 
bours, a0 oure enempes laugh vs to fcorne. 
“@urne vs agapne, thou God of bofics, 
fhetwwe the Ipght of thy countenaunce, a0 we 
fhalbe whole. ‘Chou haf brought a vpne 
out of Egypte, thou hat caft out the Dea- 
then, and plated it. °@hou madeft rotwwme 
for it: and whan it bad taken rote, it fplled pe 





‘ea 
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lande. “Che bpiles were courred twpth the 
fhadowe of it, and the bowes therof were 
Ivke the goodly Cedre trees. “She firet- 
ched out ber braunches wnto the fee, and ber 
bowes wnto the rpuer. ” CUbp halt yp» then 
broken Downe her bedge, that all they which 
go bp, plucke of ber grapes? “he wplode 
bore out of the wood doth rote it vp, ad the 
wyploe beaftes of the felde Deuourceth it. 

*furne the agapne, thou God of bottes, 
loke Downe from hHeauen, bebolde, and vpfet 
this byne. “And the place of the vypnparide 
that thy tpgbt bande hath planted, and the 
braunch that thou madeft fo ftronge for 
thy felfe. “ft is brent with fpre, and cut 
Downe: and thep fhall perplh at the 
rebuke of thp cofitenafice. “Wet thp bad 
be ppon the man of thy rpgbt bande, ¢ vpon 
the fonne of man whom pe madeft fo ftrong 
for thyne atone felf. “And fo tuill not we 
yo back from the: Dh tet vs tpue, ¢ we hall 
call opon thp name. “@urne vs agapne, 
M Lorde God of Wottes, thewe the Ipgbt of 
thy countenaunce, ¢ we thalbe whole. 
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The. irri. lalme. 
EXVLTATE DEO. 
Co the chaunter ez vpon Sithith, 


; 
(@ ipfatme) OF Afaph eS sh sei 0 










Inge we merely onto God or firength 
make a chearfull nopfe onto the God 
of Jacob, °* Cake the JPfalme, drypng 
byther the tabret, the mery barpe tw the lute. 

*Blowe vp pe trompett in the new mone, 
euen in the tpme appopnted, and vpon oure 
folépne feaft Dape. *sfor this was made a 
ftatute for Wfrael, ¢ a late of pe God of Fa- 
cob. * Chis be ordened in Foteph for a te- 
ftymonyp, then be came out of the lande of 
Egypt, and bad hearde a ftraunge laquage. 

°4 eated bys fhoulder from the burthen, ¢ 
his bandes were delpuered from (makpng) 
the pottes. “hou called vpdo me in trou- 
bles, and 4 ODelpuered the, and bhearde the 
what tyme as the ftorme fell vpon the, 
4] proucd the alfo at the waters of firpfe. 
Sela. °beare, MD mp people, and ¥ wypil 
affure the D Ff{racl, pf thou twplt berke vn- 
to me. “here thall no flraunge od be in 
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the, nether thalt thou worlhpppe any other 
Gov. “4 am the Lorde thy God, whpch 
brought the out of the lande of Egypte open 
thy mouth wpde, and 3 thall fpil it, ° But 
mp people wold not beare mp wvopce, ad Al: 
racl twolde not obep me, “So ¥F gaue 
them op onto their atune hertes luff, ad {et 
them folowe their atone pmaginacpons. 

“@ that mp people wolde baue berkened 
pnto me, for pf Afrael had walked in mp 
Wwapes, “4 thulde foone haue put Downe 
their enempes, &¢ turned mpne bad agapnit 
their aduerfaries, Che haters of pe Lorde 
fhulde haue bene founde {pars, but their 
tyme fhulde haue endured for euer. ” be 
fbuld baue fed the alfo wor the fyneft wheate 
floure, a0 with bony out of the ftonp roke 
fhulde 4 bhaue tatiffped the. 


Che. lerrit. ~lalme. 


DEVS STETIT IN SINAGOGA. 
QA |Pfalme of Atapb. 


(Ce ftandeth in the congregacpon of 
Ace ptpnees: he is Judge amonge GHod- 
‘es Des, “Mow loge will pe geue wrog 
iuagement, and accepte the perfonnes of the 
bngodip? Sela. *Detende the poore and 
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fatherleffe, fe that foch as be in nede and ne- 
ceflite haue right. ‘Delpuer the outcafle « 
poore: faue them from the bande of the on- 
gonlp. ° hep will not be lerned ner onder- 
ffande, but walcke on ftpll in Darckneffe: all 
the foundacions of the erth be out of courte. 

E> °4 baue tapde: E= pe ate Hovdes, and pe 
all are chplodren of the mooft hpeft, * But 
pe thall Dye Ipke men, and fall {pke one of pe 
princes, ‘Arpfe, D God, and iudge thou pe 
earth, for thou thalt take all tbeathe to thine 
enberitaunce. 


Che. irrrtit . Wflalme. 
DEVS OVIS SIMILIS. 
A fonge and jPtalme of Afaph. 


]f]Dide not thy tonge, D God, kepe 
= not ftpil tylece, refrapne not thp tel€ 
VESEY D Gov. °*for lo thpne enempes 
make a murmurpnge, and they that bate pe 
haue l{pft op their beade. * hep haue pma- 
gpned craftelp agapntt thp people: and ta- 
ken councell agapntt thp fecrete ones. 

‘hep haue fapde: come, ¢ let vs rote the 
out that they be nomore a people, ¢ that the 
name of Jfrael mape be nomore in remem: 
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braunce. ° for they baue caft their beades 
together with one confent, and are confede- 
rate agapnit the. ° Che tabernactes of the 
Cdomites and Almaciptes, the MPoabhptes 
and agarenes. *@ebal, and Ammon, and 
Amalech: pe JObilifiynes with them pr dDiwell 
at pre. *Alur alfo is topned wnto them, 
and haue helped the children of Loth. Sela. 

° Wut do thou to them as vnto the aBa- 
Dianites, Dnto Sifera, and wnto Aabin at 
the broke of &pfon. “CUbpch perpthed at 
€nvdor, and became as pe Donge of pe earth. 

“opake them ¢ thepr JPrinces ipke Mreb 
and 3eb. %ee make all their JOrinces Ipke as 
Sebea and Salmana. ” Cabich fape: tet vs 
take to oure felues the hboufes of God in pot: 
feffyon, “DD mp God, make them Ipke vnto 
a tohele, and as the ftuble before pe wwpnde. 

“i pke as a fpre that burneth vp the wood, 
and as the flame that confumeth the moun- 
taynes. *]Perfecute them euen fo wpth thp 
tempeft, and make them afraped twpth thp 
forme. “Bake thepr faces albamed, D 
Lorde, that they mape feke thy name. “ Let 
them be confoiidedD and veredD euer more ad 
more: let them be put to fhame and perifb. 

sand they thall know, that thou (whofe 
name ig 3eboua) art onlp the moot hpett 
ouer all the earth. 
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The . irrritit . ~lalme. 
OVAM DILECTA TABERNACVLA. 


Co the chaliter vpon Githith, a jptal- 
me of the fonnes of Corah. 





i) hath a Defpre and onginge fo entre 
into the courtes of the Lorde: mp bert a0 mp 
fieth reiopfe in the liupng God. * Bee pe fpa: 
row hath founde ber an houfe, and the twa- 
lowe a nett, there fhe mape lape ber ponge: 
euen thp aulters © Lorde of boftes, mp 
kpnge and mp Gov. *Wlefled are they that 
Divell i thy boule, thep wilbe all wave prap- 
fpng the. Sela. ° Wlefled is that ma whole 
firength is in the, in twhofe herte are thy 
Wapes. ‘°dbpch goinge thorow the vale 
of miferp ufe it for a twell, and the poles are 
fpiled with water. ‘hep wwpll go from 
firength, and onto the God of GHoddes ap- 
peareth ecuerp one of them in Sion. *D 
Lorde Gov of boftes, beare my praper: ber- 
ken D God of Jacob, Sela. ° Wehold, D 
®ovd oure defender, and loke pvpon the face 
of thpne anopnted. ~° ffor one dape in thp 
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couttes is better than a thoufande. "3 bad 
rather be a Dore keper in pe houfe of mp God, 
then to diwell in the tentes of vngodlpnefte, 

” for the Lord God is a lyaht and defen- 
ce, the Lord will geue grace and worlhppe 
and no good thypnge thall be witholde from 
them that Ipue a godlp Ipfe. “DM Lord God 
of iboftes, biefled is the man, that putteth 
bps truft in the. 


Che . inxry . wWlalme. 
BENEDIXISTI DOMINE. 


Co the chaunter, a JPtalme of the 
fonnes of Corab. 





uered all thepr fpnnes. Selab. * Chou batt 
taken awape all thp Difpleafure, and turned 
thy felfe from thy wrathfull indiqnacion. 
*Cutne vs then, MD God oure Saupout, 
and let thpne anger ceafle from os. ° Cdipit 
thou be difpleafed at os for euer? and whit 
thou firetch out thy wrath from one genera- 
cion to another? ‘°(diplt thou not turne a- 
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gapne ¢ quycken ws, that thp people mape 
retopfe in the? *“Sbewe vs thy mercy D ford 
and graunt os thp faluacion. °3 will ber- 
ken what the Lord God will fape: (concer. 
nyng me) for be fhall fpeake peace onto bis peo- 
ple and to bis fainctes, that thep turne not 
agapne. ° for bis faluacion is npe the that 
feare him, that glorp mape dwell i oure 1a- 
De. “Oercy and trueth are met together, 
rpgbtuoutnefle and peace baue kpfled eche 
other. " Crueth thall florifh out of pe earth, 
¢ rpgbtuoutnefie hath loked dotune frd bea: 
uen. jee, the Lorde thall thee loupnge 
kpnonefle, and oure lande hall geue ber en: 
creafe. “iRypghteoutnete hall go before 

ES him, and ez be thall directe bis gopng in 
the wape. 


The. irri. ~lalme. 


INCLINA DOMINE AVREM. 
Q JPraper of Dauid. 


we Downe thpne eare, D Lord, ad 
1 beare me, for 4 am poore ¢ in miferp. 
?Wreferue thou mp foule, for J am 
bolp: mp od faue thy feruaunt, that put- 
teth bis truft in tbe. °*Be mercpfull onto 
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me (D Lorde) for F will call daply opon 
the. ‘QComforte the foule of thp feruaunt, 
for onto the (DM Lorde) do F {ptt op my fou- 
le. °ffor thou Lorde att good and gra- 
cious, and of gteate mercy onto all the that 
call opon the. °@eue eare Lorde onto mp 
praper, and pondre the vopce of mp hum: 
bie detpres. 'Jn the tyme of mp trouble 
FI will call bpon the, for thou beareft me. 

Samonge the Goddes there is none Ip- 
ke onto the (D Lorde) there is not one that 
can Do as thou Doct. °All nacions whom 
thou batt made, thall come and worlbpppe 
the (D Lorde) and hall glorifie thy name. 

© For thou att great, a0 Doct wonderous 
thpnges, thou att ®od alone, 

" (each me thy wape, DM Lord and 4 will 
walke in thp trueth: D knptt mp bett unto 
the, that it mape feare thy name. ”° ¥ wpll 
thanke the, D Lorde mp God with all 
mp hart, and will prapfe thy name for cuer. 

8 For great is thy mercy towarde me and 
thou haft deliuered mp foule from the ne- 
thermoft bell. “OD God the proude are rp- 
fen agapnit me, and the congregacions of 
naughtie men haue fought after mp foule, 
and baue not fet the before their epes. 

6 But thou, D Lorde God, art full of 
compaffion, and mercp, loge tuffrpnge, ple- 
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teous in goodnes and trueth. “MD turne the 
then onto me and haue mercp vpon me: ge- 
ue thy ftrength onto thy feruaunt, and help 
the fonne of thpne bandmapoe. 

“Sbewe fome token wpon me for good, 
that they which bate me, mape fe it, and be 
alhamed, becaufe thou Lord batt belped me, 
and comforted me. 


The . irrrvit . Wlalme. 
FVNDAMENTA EIVS. 


QW JOfalme and fonge of the fon- 
nes of Corab. 


fier foundacions are vpon the polyp 
| N bplles: the Lorde loueth the gates of 

sik24 Spon more then all the dwellinges 
of Jacob. °*Derp ercellent thynges are tpo- 
ken of the, thou cpte of God. Selah. 

74 will thpnke vpon Rabab and Babp- 
lon, with them that knotwe me. 

*Bebolve, pee the JPbpliftines alfo, ¢ thep 
of Cpre wor the Aorians. Lo, there was be 
borne. °And of Spon it halbe reported, 
that be was borne in her, ad the mooft byett 
hall ftablifh ber. °@bhe Lorde hall rebe- 
arfe it, tban he torpteth vp the people, that 
be was borne there. Selah, 

is 
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"he fingers alfo and tropetters thal be 
tebeatfe. All mp frefh fprpnges thalbe in the. 


The. ixrrvtit . Wlalme. 
DOMINE DEVS SALVTIS. 


A fong and JPfalme of the fonnes 
of Corah, to pe chaunter vpon 
Mahelath, to geue than- 
kes: an iftruccion of be- 
man the E3rabpte. 


xd Lorde Hod of mp faluacton, J haue 
tC) } crped Dape and npgbt before the: Dp 
“49 let mp praper entre into thy prefence, 

Ailing thyne care onto mp callpnge. 

2 for mp foule is full of trouble, and mp 
{ipfe Dratweth npe onto hell. °*3 am cotited 
as one of the that go Downe vnto pe pptte, «¢ 
¥ baue bene euen as a man pt hath no firegth. 

‘ fire amonge the Deed, Ipke vnto the that 
be wounded lye in the graue, which be out 
of remembralice, and ate cut awape frd thp 
bande. °* Chou hatt lapedD me in the lowe 
pptt, in a place of Darcknefle and in the Depe. 

‘Chpne indignacpon ipeth harde vpdo me, 
and thou batt vered me with all thy ftor- 
mes. Selab. "Chou halt put awaye mp: 
ne acqupantafice farte fro me, and made me 
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to be abborred of them: °3 am fo faft in pre- 
fon, that 3 can not get forth. °oapp f{pgbt 
fapletb for verp trouble: Lord 3 baue called 
Dapip vpon the, J baue firetchedD out mpne 
handes onto the. “Doe thou fthewe 
wonders amonge the Deed? Dr thall the 
Deed rpfe bp agapne, and prapfe the? 
u@pbhall thp loupng kpndnes be thetwed in 
the gtaue, or thp fapthfulnefle in deftruccid? 
2 Shall thp twonderous workes be kno- 
wen in the DdDarcke, and thy rpgbtuoutnes 


> in the fande ee where all thinges are for- 


goten? “into the baue 3 crped DO Lorde, 
and earlp thall mp praper come before the. 

“Lorde, why abborrett thou mp foule? ad 
hpdett thou thy face fro me? “4 am in mi- 
ferp, and like unto bym that is at the popnt 
to Dye (euen fro mp pouth vp) thy terrours 
haue ¥ fuffred with a troubled mpnde. 

%*Chp torathfull optpleafure goeth ouer 
me, and the feare of the bath ondone me. 

" Chey came rofide about me daplpe ipke 
water, and compated me together on cuerp 
{fpoe, “opp louers ad frendes bhatt thou put 
awape fro me, and bpd mypne acquapntatice 
out of mp tpgbt. 
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The. irxrriz . ~Wlalme. 
MISERICORDIAS DOMINI. 


Gn inftruccion of Ethan 
the €3rabpte. 


NK 1 fonge fthalbe all wape of the 
MO2Y! fouing kyndnefle of the Lord, with 
mp mouth will 3 cuer be thewpng 
thp trueth from one  generacion to 
another. °ffor 4 baue fapde: mercy thalbe 
fet op for euer, thy trueth thalt thou ftablplh 
in the beauens. °3 baue made a coue- 
naunt with mp cbhofen, 4 Daue fworne vnto 
Dauid mp feruaunt. ‘bp tede will F 
ftablifh for ecuer, and fet vp thy trone from 
one generacion to ancther. Sela. °D Lord 
the werp heaues fhall prapfe thp wonde- 
rous tworckes, ¢« thy trueth in the congrega- 
cion of the fainctes. ° jfor who is be amog 
the cloudes, that fhall be compared onto the 
Lor? ‘And what is be amodge the god- 
ves, that thalbe Ipke onto the Lorde? 

* ov is verp greatly to be feared in the 
councell of the faintes, and to be had in reue- 
rence of all them that are aboute bym. 
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°M Lord God of hoftes, who is ipke ynto 
the? thp trueth (mot mpghtie Lord) is on cue- 
typ fpde. Chou ruleft the ragpng of the 
fee, thou ftilleft the waues therof, when thep 
arpfe. “@bou haft fubdued Cgppte and 
Deftroped it, pe hat fcatredD thpne enempes 
abroad with thy mpgbtie arme. ” Che bea- 
uens are thpne, the earth alfo is thpne: thou 
bhatt laped the foundacion of the rofite worl: 
de, aD all that therin is. ™“@hou hat made 
the north and the fouth, Gabor and bermod 
fhall reiopfe in thy name. “@bou batt a 
mpgbtie arme, firong is thp bande, and bye 
is thp tpgbt bande. © Rygbteoufnes and 
equite is the habitacion of thp feate, merep 
and trueth thall go before thy face. °° 2Blef- 
{ed is the people (D Lord) that can retopfe 
in pe: thep thall walke in the light of thp cofi- 
tenaunce. “ @hepr dDelpte fhalbe Daplie in 
thp name, ad in thp rpghteoutnefe thal thep 
make thepr boaft, * ffor thou art pe glorp of 
thepr firength, ¢ in thy loupng kpnonefle ps 
fhalt Ipft pp oure bornes. ” for pe Lord is 
oure Defence, Che holy one of Frael is oure 
png. ~Chou fpakeft fomtpme 1 wvpfpons 
pnto thp faictes, ¢ fapdett: 4 baue laped belp 
ppd one pt is mpgbty, J baue exalted one cho- 
fen out of pe people. 7" 3 haue foiite Da- 
uid mp feruaunt: with mp holp ople baue 4 
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anopnted him. “app hand hall holve bym 
faft, and mpne arme fhall firengthen bpm. 

* Che enemie fhall not be able to do Hypm 
violence, the fonne of twpckednefle thall not 
burte bim, * Ff thall fmpte downe bps foes 
before bys face, and plage the that bate bim. 

> opp trueth alfo ad mp mercy fhalbe with 
him, and in mp name fhall bis borne be er- 
alteD. * 3 will fet bps dominion alfo in 
the fee, and hps rpght bande in the floudes, 

"De thall call me: thou art mp father, mp 
®ov ¢ mp fitong faluacion. * And ¥F whill 
make him mp fprfit borne, bper then the Kpn- 
ges of the carth. “opp mercy will ¥ kepe 
for fim for cuermore, ¢ mp couenaunt fhall 
ftande fat with bim. © bis fede alfo will J 
make to endure for euer, and bis trone as the 
Dapes of beauen. “ Wut pf bis children for 
fake mp latve, and twalke not in mp iudge- 
métes. “3 they breake mp flatutes and 
kepe not mp commaundementes. 

4 will opfet thepr offences with the rod 
and thepr fpnne with fcourges. 

* mQeuerthelefle, mp loupng kpndnefle will 
4 not otterly take from bpm, nev fuffre mp 
trueth to faple. “Bp couenaunt will 4 not 
breake, nor alter the thynge that is gone out 
of mp Ipppes. 3| baue fwworne once by mp 
holpnefie, that J will not faple Dauid. 
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*Dps fede thall endure for euer, and bys 
{eate is Ipke as the funne before me. 

“De thall ftande fat for cuermore as the 
moone, and as the fapthfull wwptnefle in 
beauen. Selah. ” Wut pu halt abborred ¢ for 
fake thpne anopnted, ¢ att difpleafed at pi. 

* Chou bhatt broken the couenaunt of thp 
feruaunt, and caft bis crowne to the grofide. 

“Chou halt ouerthrowne all bis bed: 
ges, and broken Downe bis ftronge holdes. 

Ail they that goo bp, tpople bym ad be is 
become a rebuke onto bis nepabbours. 

"Chou bhatt fett vp the rpgbt bande of bps 
enempes, and made all bis aduerfarpes to re- 
iopfe. “Chou hat take awape the edge of 
bis fwerde, a0 geuct bim not victorp in the 
battaple. “Chou batt put out bis glorp, ¢ 
caft bps Crone Downe to pe grounde. “ Che 
Dapes of bis pouth bhatt thou fthortened, and 
couered bim w difhonoure. Selab. “ Lord, 
bow loge wilt thou hyde thp felf? sfor euer? 
and {hall thy torath burne Ipke fpre? 

*M) remebre, bow fhorte mp tyme is, tober 
fore baft p» made all me€ for naught? “ cdbat 
man is be that {pueth, ad fhall not fe death? 
Gnd fhall be Delpuer bis atone foule frd the 
bande of bell? Selah. “Lorde, where are 
thy olde loupng &pndneffes, which pe {wore 
onto Dauid in thp treuth? * Remember 
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(Lorde) the rebuke p« thp feruaeuntes baue ¢ 
how 3 Do beare i mp bofome thy rebukes of 
manp people. “°Cdiberwith thyne enemies 
haue blafpbemed the, a0 fclaunder the fote- 
fieppes of thypne anopnted. jPrapfed be the 
Lord for euermore: Amen: Amen, 


The. re. lalme. 
DOMINE REFVGIVM. 
A |Praper of Motes the man of God, 


| Fwy A) ftom one generacion to another. 
Bi} «= “Before the mountapnes were 
meres) Drought forth, or euer the earth ad 
ns worlde were made, thou att God from 
eucrlafipng and worlde without ende. 

*Chou turneft man to deftruccion. Agap- 
ne, thou fapeft: come agapne pe chploren of 
men, ‘jfor a thoufande peares in thp 
{fypgbt ate but as pelterdape, feypnge that is 
patt as a watch in the npgbt. °As fone as 
thou fcatreft them, they are euen as a flepe, 
and fade atwape fodentp Ipke the grafle. 

° Jn the mornpng it is grene and groweth 
pp, but in the cuenpnge it is cut Downe 
(nryen vp) and withered. 7 for we contu- 
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me awape in thp Difpleafure, « are afraped 
at thy wrathfull indiqnacpd. ‘*@bou bat 
{et oure mifdedes before the, and oure fe- 
crete fpnnes in the Ipabt of tbhp countenati- 
te, °ffor when thou art angrpe, all oure 
Dapes ate gone: we brypnge oure peares to an 
ende, as it twere a tale that is tolde. 

© Che Daves of oure age are thre {core pea- 
res and ten: and though men be fo fironge 
that thep come to foure {core peares, pet is 
thepr firength then but laboure ad forowe: 
fo foone pafieth tt a Wwape, and we are gone. 

"But who regardeth the power of thp 
wrath, for ecuen therafter as a man feareth, 
fo is thp difpleafure. °D teach vs to nd: 
bre outre Dapes, that we mape applpe oute 
bertes onto wypfdomne. “Curne the agap- 
ne (D Lorde) at the laft, and be gracious 
ynto thy feruauntes. “@ fatiffie vs with 
thp mercp, and that foone: fo fhall we reiop- 
fe and be glad all the Dapes of oure Ipfe. 

“Comforte vs agapne, now after the tp- 
me that thou batt plaged vs, a0 for the pea- 
res. = Wwherin we haue fuffted aduerfpte. 
*@hewe thy feruauntes thp wworcke, and 
thepr childré thy glorp. “And the glorpous 
maicity of the Lorde oure God be vpon vs: 
profpere thou the worcke of our hades vpo 
ys, D proftpere thou oure bandp worcke. 
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The . rej. Wlalme. 
OVI HABITAT. 


—ereazibo fo Dwelleth wnder the defence of 
ABYV/4E| the mott bpelt, Hail abide vnder the 
SAVAVAG| (hadow of pe Alimightye. ° 3 twpll 
—— tape onto the Lorde: Chou art mp- 
hope, and mp ftronge bolde, mp God, in 
him will 3 truft. ° for be thall delpuer the 
from the {nare of the bunter, and fro the nop- 
fome peftilence. ‘tbe thall odefende the vn- 
Der bps wpnges, and thou fhalt be tafe wun- 
Der bys fetbers: bis fapthfulneffe and trueth 
fhall be thp thplde ad buckler. “Chou halt 
not be afraped for enp terrour By npghbt, ner 
for the arow that flpeth bp Dape. ° for the 
pettiléce that walketh in Ddarcknefle, ner 
for the {pcknefle that defiropeth in the noone 
Dape. 7A thoufande fhall fall befpde the, ¢ 
ten thofande at thp tpgbt band, but it tall 
not come npe the. ‘*ee, with thyne epes 
halt thou bebolde, and fe the rewarde of the 
pngodly. ° for thou Lorde art mp bope, 
thou bhatt fet thyne houfte of Defence very bye. 

1 Chere fhall no euell happen wnto the, ne- 
ther thall enp plage come npe thp diwellpng. 
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" for be thall geue his angels charge o- 
uer the, to kepe the in all thp wapes. 

“hep fthall beare the in thepr bandes, 
that thou burt not thy fote agapnit a ftone. 

Shou thalt go vpon the Lyon and Ad- 
ver, the ponge Lyon and the Dragon halt 
thou treade onder thy fete. ™“ Wecaufe he 
hath fett bis loue vpo me, therfore thall J de 
Ipuer Him: 3 thall fet bim op, becaufe be bath 
knowne mp name. “be fthall call vpon 
me, ¢ J will heare bym: pee J am with bpm 
in trouble, 4 will delpuer bym, and dringe 
bpm to bonoure. *“ Cdith longe Ipte wll Ff 
fatiffpe bym, and thewe bpm mp faluacion. 


The . xrety . Wflalme. 
BONVM EST CONFITERI. 


A JPfalme and fonge for the 
Sabboth dape. 


i cal (RAT is a good thing to geue thankes 
Al Ds onto the Lorde, and to fpnge prap- 
S| {es onto thy name, D moft bpett. 

pre tell of thy loupng kpnonefle carly in 
the mornpnge, a0 of thy trueth in the npgbt 
feafon. *€pon an inftrument of ten firpn- 
ges, ¢ vpo the lute: vpo a lowde inftrumet, 
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¢ ppo the barpe. ‘for pe Lorde halt made 
me glad thorow thy workes, and 4 twhil re- 
iopfe in geupng prapfe for the operacpds of 
thy haves. °D Lord, bow glorious are thp 
worckes: thy thoughtes are verp Depe. 
‘Gn vntwpfe man doth not well cofiore this, 
and a foole Doth not wnderftande it, *adiba 
the wngodlp are grene as the graffe, a0 wha 
all the worckes of wpckednes do flotifh, the 
fhall thep be Deftroped for cuer. Wut pe Lor 
De att pe mot bpelt for eucrmore. * for {o, 
thypne enempes, D Lord, Ilo, thyne enempes 
fhall petifbe, ad all the worckers of twycked- 
nes fhalbe Deftroped. ° ut mp borne fhal- 
be eralted like the borne of an Cnicorne, for 
3 am anopnted with frefh opie. ~° ahpne epe 
alfo thall fe bys tuft of mpne enempes, and 
mypne eate thall beare bys Defpre of the wp- 
ckhed that rpfe vp agapnit me. "Che tp- 
gbteous fhall florifh {phe a palme tree, and 
fhall fprede abroade Ipke a Cedre in Liban 
” Soch as be planted in pe houte of the Lord 
hall florifbe in pe courtes (of te poute) Of oure 
®ov. ° Chey thall alfo brypng forth more fru- 
te in thepr age, ¢ thalbe fatt ad well Ipkege. 
“Chat they mape thewe, bow true pe Lord 
mp firength is, and that there is no vntrpgb- 
tuoufnefle in bpm, 
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The . retty . falme. 
DOMINVS REGNAVIT. 


‘i my Lord is Kpnge, and bath put on glo- 
| tyous apparell: the Lorde bath put on 
| bys apparell, ad gprded hym Celfe with 
ears "be bath made the rofide worlde fo 
fure, that it can not be moued. *uer fens pe 
world begane bath thy feate bene prepared, 
thou att from euerlaftpnge. ‘Che floudes 
are trpfen (D Lord) the floudes baue Ipft vp 
thepr nopie, the floudes {ptt vp the waues. 

° Che waues of the fee ate mpghbtie, ¢ rage 
horribip: but pet the Lorde that dwelleth on 
bye, is mpgbtier. ‘°Cbp teftimonies, OD 
Lorde are verp fure, bolpnefle becommeth 
thyne houfe for cuer. 





The . rettty . falme. 


DEVS VLTIONVM. 






ame] Lord Sod to who vegeaunce be 
VAYA ligeth: thou God to whd vengeat- 

PRCA: A ce beldgeth, thewe thy telf. * Atpte 
Stored] thou iudge of the world, ¢ rewarde 
the proude after thepr deferuynge. * Lorde 
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bow longe fhall the wngodlp, bow loge fhall 
the vngodlp trifipbe? ‘bow long fhall all 
Wicked Doers fpeake fo Difdapnfullp, « ma- 
ke foch proude boafting? °@bep {mpte Do- 
wne thy people, D Lord, and trouble thyne 
heritage. °@bhep murtbur the wpddowe ¢« 
the ftrager, and put the fatherieffe to Death. 
7@nd pet thep fape: Culbe the Lord hall 
not fe, nether thall pe God of Jacob regard it. 

*@ake hede, pe onwpfe amonge pe people 
® pe fooles, when wil pe onderitande ? 

"he pt planted the care, thall be not beare? 
Mr he pt made the epe, hall not be fe? “Dr 
be pt nurtureth the eathe it is be pt teacheth 
ma knowlege, thal not be punifb? ~ Che 
Lorde knoweth pe thougbtes of men pe thep 
are but vapne. ~~ WBlefled is the man, whom 
pu chaftenett (D Lord) ¢ teacheft bpm in thp 
jawe. “Chat pu mapelt geue bym paciéce in 
tyme of aduerfpte, vntpll pe pptt be dpgged 
pp for the wngodly. “* for pe Lord wil not 
fapie bys people, nether wpll be forfake bps 
inbetitaunce. “Cintill rpoabteoutnes turne 
agapne onto iudgemét all foch as be true of 
bert fhall folowe it. “Cibo wil rpfe vp 
with me agapnit the wrecked? Dr who will 
take mp parte agapntt pe euell Doers? AE pe 
Lord had not Helped me it bad not failed, but 
mp foule bad bene put to fplence. * 25ut 
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whe 3 fapd: mp fote hath flppped, thy mercp 
( Lord) belde me op. “° Fn the multitude 
of the forowes pt FJ bad in mp herte, thp com: 
fortes baue refrefhedD mp foule. *~ Hilt thou 
baue enp thynge to do with pe ftoole of wy: 
ckhednefle, which pmagineth mpfchefe as a 
lawe? “hep gather the together agapntt 
the foule of the rpgbteous, and codemne the 
innocet bloude. ~ But the Lord is mp refu- 
ge, ¢ mp Goo is the ftrength of mp cofidece. 

2 He hall recompence the their twypckednes 
and Deftrope them in their atone malpee, pee 
the Lorde oure God thall deltrope them, 


Che . rev. lalime. 


VENITE EXVLTEMVS. 


TA Come, let vs fpnge wnto pe Lord, lett 
5 eo f OS Hertelp teiopte in the firegth of oure 
2; faluacid. * Let vs come before bis pre- 
fence tt thanckesgeupng, ¢« thewe oure felfe 
glad in bym we plalmes. pe the Lord is 
a great Ood, ¢ a greate kynge aboue all god- 
ves. *3n bis bande are all the corners of the 
earth, ad the firegth of the bpiles is bis alto. 
’ Che tee is bys, 4D be made it, ¢ his hades 
prepared the Ddrpe lande. °“M come, let vs 
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worlhpppe ¢ fall Downe, and knele before pe 
Lord oure maker. * for be iS (the torn) OUte 
@®ov: and we are pe people of bys pafture, ad 
ez the theppe of bis bates. *Covdape pf Ss 
pe wil beare bis vopce, barde not poure ber- 
tes as in pe prouokaciO ¢ as i pe Dape of tepta- 
cypon in the wildernes. °Cdbe poure fathers 
tepted me, proued me, a0 fate mp worckes. 

 Fourtp peares loge was 4 greued with pe 
generacion, ¢ fapd; itis a people pt Do erte in 
thepr bertes: for thep baue not knotwne mp 
Wwapes. “Unto whd ¥F fware it mp wrath, 
that thep thulde not enter in to mp reff, 


The. rcevy . lalme. 
CANTATE DOMINO. 


sox Spnge onto the Lord a netwe fonge, 
€: SUNY fpnge onto the Lorde all the whole 

r=“ carth. ?Spnge onto the Lorde, anv 
nEaate his name, be tellpnge of bys faluacpo 
from Dape to Dape. Declare bys honoure 
pnto the Deathe and bys wonders wnto ail 
people. ‘jsfor the Lord is great, and can 
not tworthely be prapfed: he is more to be 
feared then all goddes. °As for all the god- 
Des of the Heathen, thep be but Fools, but 
it is the Lorde that made the beauens. 
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°@lorpe and worlhbpppe are before hpm, 
power and honoure are in bps Sanctuary. 

"G{crpbe onto the Lord, (DM pe kpnredes 
of the people) afcrpbe onto the Lorde wor- 
fbype and power. ‘*Afcrypbe wnto the Lord 
the bonoure due onto bps name, brynge pre- 
fentes, ¢ come into bys courtes. °D wor- 
fhipe the Lord in the beutpe of holpnefic, {ett 
the tobole earth ftand in atoe of bpm. 

° Cell tt out amonge the beathen that the 
Lorde is kpnge: and that it is be whpch hath 
made the rounde worlde fo fatt, that it can 
not be moued, and bow that be thall iudge 
the people rygbteoufly, “Let the beauens 
reiopfe, and {et the earth be glad: Iet the fee 
make a nopfe, and all that therin ts. 

2 Let the felde be topfull and all that is in it, 
then hall all the trees of the wodd reiopee. 

8 Wefore the Lord, for he cometh: for be com- 
meth to iudge the earth: a0 wpth rpgbteout- 
neffe to iudge the worlde, ¢ the people wth 
bys trueth. 
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The . revtj . lalme. 


DOMINVS REGNAVIT. 


<= ay. ge Lorde is kpnge, the earth mape be 
ey) ay glad theroft: pee, the multptude of the 





ty Be! Ties mape be glad therof. * Ciou- 
ves and Darcknefle are rounde aboute bpm, 
rpgbteoufneffe and iudgment are the babi- 
tacpon of bps feate. *@bere thall go a fpre 
before Hpm, and burne vp hps enempes on 
cuetp fpde. ‘bis ipghtenpnges gaue thpne 
onto the worlde, the carth fawe it and was 
afraped. °@bhe bpliles melted Ipke ware 
at the prefence of the Lorde, at the prefence 
of the Lord of the whole earth, ° Che bea- 
uens haue declared bps tpgbteoufnes, ¢ all 
the people haue fene bps glory. *Con- 
founded be all thep pt worlhppe carued pma- 
ges, and that delpte in wvapne goddes. wor- 
fhype bpm all pe goddes, *Spon beard 
of it and reiopfed: and the daughters of FJu- 
Da were glad Decaufe of thy iudgementes, 
M Lorde. ° for thou Lorde art bper then 
all that are in the earth, thou art eralted far- 
re aboue all goddes. “D pe that loue the 
Lorde, fe that pe bate the thynge whpcbh is 
euell: the Lorde preferueth the foules of bps 
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fapnetes, be fhall delpuer them fro the ban- 
De of the wngodly, “ Chere is fpronge op 
a Ipabt for the rpgbteous, 40 a iopfull glad- 
neffe for foch as be true berted. ” Re: 
iopfe in the Lorde, pe rpgbteous: and geue 
thanckes for a remembraunce of bys bolp- 
nefie. 


The . rcevity . wWlalme. 
CANTATE DOMINO. 
A JOfalme (for Davin) 


y il ge, for be bath Done maruclous thin: 
FA Hes. “CTHith bys atwwne rpgbt hande 
mares! ¢ tupth bis bolp arme hath be got- 
ten oni felfe the victory. *@he Lord decla- 
red bys faluacpon, bis rpgbteoutnes bath be 
openly thewed in the fyght of the beatben. 
‘De bath remembred bys mercp and trueth 
towarde the boufe of Ffrael: and all tbe en- 
des of the wworlde baue fene the faluacpon 
of oure Gov. *“Shewe pourefelues iopfull 
onto the Lord all pe landes, fpnge, reiopte, 
and geue thankes. ‘JPrapfe the Lorde 
ppon the barpe, fynge to the barpe wth a 
plalme of thanckefgeupng. ‘*Cipth trom- 
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pettes alfo and fhatwwmes:  fhewe poure 
felues iopfull before the Lorde the kynge. 

‘Let the fee make a nopfe and all that the- 
rin is, the rounde worlde, ¢ thep that dwell 
thetin. °Let the floudes clappe thepr han- 
ves, and let the hylles be topfull together. 

Wefore the Lord, for be is come to iudge 
the earth. “Cdith rpgbteoutnes thall be iud- 
ge the worlde, and the people with equite. 


The . reir. Wlalime, (a Davin) 
DOMINVS REGNAVIT. 


am reve Lorde is kynge, be the people ne- 
ey] eet uct fo wnpactent: he {ptteth betwene 
eg Ge the Cherubins, be the earth neuer fo 
pnquiet, *Che Lorde is greate in Sion, 
and bpe aboue all people. * hep thall geue 
thakes unto thy name, which is greate, wo- 
Derfull ¢« bolp. ‘be kinges power loueth 
iudgemeét, thou hat prepared cqupte, thou 
batt erecuted iudgmett and rpgbteoufnes in 
¥Jacob, °D magnifve the Lorde oure God, 
and fall Dotwne before bis fote ftole, for be is 
holy. ‘°epotes and Aaro among his prea- 
fies, and Samucl amonge foch as call vpon 
bis name: thefe called opon the Lorde, and 
be bearde them. ‘be fpake onto them out 
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of the cloudp ppller, for thep kepte bis tefti- 
monies, and the lawe that be qaue them. 

*Chou heardeft them (MO Lord oure God) 
thou forgaueftt them, © od, and punp- 
hed thepr atwne inuencpons. °M magni- 
fve the Lorde oute God, and workhpp bym 
bpon bps bolp bpll, for the Lorde oure God 
is bolp. 


The .c. lalme. 
IVBILATE DEO. 


Q jPfalme for thankes geupnge. 
pare 6e topfull in the Lorde (all 


Y (aeome Ni ve landes) ferue the Lorde with 
Liet-aY i gladnes, and come before hyps 
wee pretence topth a fonge. °? Be ve 
———— fure, that the Lorde be is God: 
qt is be that bath made vs, and not we oure 
felues: te are bis people, and the thepe of bis 
pafture. °*@ go poure Wwape into bps ga- 
tes wwpth thanckefgeuypng, ¢ into bps cour- 
tes wwpth prapfe: be thankefull wnto bpm, ¢« 
fpeake good of bps name. * for the Lord 
is gracpous, bys mercp is  euerlaftpnge, 
and bps treuth endureth from generacpd to 
generacpon, 
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The . cy. lalme. 
MISERICORDIAM ET. 
Q JPtalme of Dauid. 


VAP) ment: vnto pe (D Lord) will J ipiiae 
MAY °D let me haue onderfandypnge in 
the wape of godlpnefie: *Tiban wpit thou 
come onto me? ¥% wll walcke in mp boute 
with a perfecte berte. ‘3 wll take no wic- 
ked thynge in band. ¥ bate the fynnes of on- 
fapthtulneffe, there fhall no foch cleue onto 
me. °A frowarde herte thall Departe fro 
me, ¥ wyll not knowe a wycked perfonne, 

Taibo fo preuely flafioreth bys nepgbbou- 
re, bpm twpll Ff Oeftrope: * Cibo fo hath alfo a 
proude loke and an bpe flomack, ¥ wll not 
fuffte bpm. ‘*APpne epes loke wnto foch as 
be fatbfull in the lande, that thep mape 
Divell twwyth me: ° who fo leadeth a godly Ipfe, 
be fhalbe mp feruaunt. © @bere thall no 
Dpfceattull perfonne Dwell in mp boule: be 
that telleth Ipes, hall not tarp in mp fpgbt. 

"4 tball foone deftrope all pe ongodlp that 
are in the ape, that 3 mape rote out all twic- 
ked Doers from the cptie of the Lorie. 
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Che. cty. Wlalme. 
DOMINE EXAVDI ORATIONEM. 


@ praper of the afflpct, when be bath an be- 
up batt, and potwreth out bps complapnte 
before the Lorde. 


CRS 


Q Pgs) fare mp praper, D Lorde, and Iett 
ey N mp crpenge come in onto the. 
YS «pode not thy face fro me in the tp- 
me of mp trouble: enclpne thpne cares onto 
me toben ¥ call, D beare me, and that ryght 
foone. °* for mp Dapes are contumed atwape 
Ipke {moke, and mp bones are brent op, as it 
were a fpre brande. ‘app bert is fmptten 
Downe and wpthered Ipke graffe, fo that J 
forget to cate mp bred, ° for the vopee of 
mp gronpnge, mp bone wpll fcarfe cleue to 
mp fie. °3 am become Ipke a JVellpcane 
of pe wildernes, ¢ Ivke an otwle pt is in the de- 
ferte. *3| haue watched, ¢ am cue as it were 
a {parow, that fptteth alone opon the boufe 
toppe. *Qhpne enempes reuple me all the 
Dape longe: and they that are madd vpo me, 
ate f{worne together agapnit me. ° for Ff 
haue eaten afbes as it were bred, and men- 
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gled mp drpnck twpth weppnae. “And that 
becaufe of thpne indignacton and wrath, for 
thou baft taken me vp and caft me Ddotwne. 

“9pyp Dapes are gone Ipke a {hadowe, and 
J am wythered Ipke grafle, “° But thou, D 
Lord, fhalt endure for euect, and thy remem- 
braunce thorow out all generacids. “ Chou 
fhalt atpfe, and haue metcp bpon Spon, for 
it is tyme that thou haue mercy vpon per, 
pe, the tyme is come, “And why: thy fer- 
uauntes thpnek wpon her ftones, and it pp- 
tieth them to fe ber in the dul, “ Che bea- 
then fhall feare thy name, D Lorde, and all 
the kynges of the earth thy maieftp, * adha 
the Lorde fhall buylde vp Spon, and whan 
bps glory fhall apeare: “Cdihan be turneth 
bpm ovnto the praper of the poore Deftitute, 
Detppteth not theypr odefpre. “Chps thalbe 
wrptten for thofe that come after: and the 
people twhych fhalbe borne, fhall prapfe the 
Lord, © for be bath loked Downe from his 
Sanctuary, out of the beauen opod the Lord 
beholde the catth, Chat be mpgbt pheare 
the mournpnges of foch as be in captiuite, ¢ 
Delpuer the chpldren appopnted ynto death. 

1 Chat thep mape Declare the name of the 
Lorde in Spon, and bys worlhppe at Aeru- 
falem: “Cdiben the people are gathered to- 
gether, and the kpngdomes alfo to ferue the 
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Lore. “ibe brought downe mp firength 
in mp tourney, and fhortened mp Dapes. 

“But FI taped: D mp God, take me not a: 
Wwape in the mpddelt of mpne age: as for thp 
peates, thep endure thorow out all genera- 
cits. > Chou Lord in the begpnnpng bak 
laped the foundacpon of the earth, and the 
heauens are the worcke of thy handes. 

°° Chev thal perplhe, but thou thalt endure: 
thep all thall were olde as doth a garment, 
“and as a vefture fhalt thou chaunge them, ¢ 
they fthalbe chafigedD. Wut thou art the fa- 
me, and thp peares thal not faple. * Che chil: 
Dren of thy feruauntes {hall contypnue, and 
thepr fede thall fonde fat in thy tpgbt. 


The. city . Wflalme. 
BENEDIC ANIMA MEA. 
Me Dauid. 


Rapte the Lord, D mp foule, and all 
= Be that is tin me prapfe bys bolp name. 

se * |Orapfe the Lord, D mp foule, and 
forget not all bys benefptes. *CUbpch for- 
geueth all thp fpnne, and bealeth all thyn in: 
fyrmities. *Tibpch faueth thp tpfe from Dde- 
fituccpon, and crotuneth the wpth mercy ¢ 
loupnge &yndnefle, °CTUbpch fatiffyeth tbp 
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mouth twpth good thpnges, makpng the 
ponge and luftp as an Qegle. °@be Lorde 
erecuteth rpgbteoutnefle and iudgment for 
all them that are oppreffed wpth twronge. 

"he thewed bps wapes onto Boles, bps 
worckes onto the chploren of Pfracl. 

*Che Lorde is full of copaffyon and mer- 
cp, longe fufferpnge, and of gteat goodneffe. 

°He twwopll not allwape be chyopnge, nether 
kepeth be bys anger for euer. “ibe batb not 
Dealt topth vs after oure fynnes, nec rewar- 
Ded YS accordpng to oure wyckednefies. 

for loke bow bpe the beauen is in com- 
parifon of the earth, fo greate is bps metcp 
alfo totwarde them pt feare bym. “ Loke bow 
twpde alfo the eaft is from the welt, fo farre 
bath be fet oure fpnnes from vs, ™ ee, Ipke 
as a fatber pptieth bis atone chpliren, cue fo 
is the Lorde mercpfull onto thé pt feare bpm. 

* for be knoweth wherof we be made, be 
remembreth pt wwe are but ouft, © Che dapes 
of man are but as gtafle, for be florpiheth as 
a floure of the felde. °° SFor as foone as the 
wpnde goeth ouer it, it is gone, a0 the place 
therof fhall knowe it nomore. “ But the 
metcpfull goodnefle of pe Lorde endureth for 
euecr ¢ cuct, byon them that feare bym, ¢« bis 
rpgbteoutnetie opon chplders chploren. 

* €uen vpon foch as kepe bys couenatit, ¢ 
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thincke wvpon bps commaundementes to do 
them. “Che Lord bath prepared bys feate 
in beauen, ¢ bys kyngdome ruleth ouer all. 

° M) prapte the Lorde pe angels of bys, pe pr 
excell in ftrength: pe that fulfpil bis comafi- 
Dement, ¢ Herken onto the vopce of bps wor- 
ves. “MD prapte the Lord all pe bis bofies, 
pe feruauntes of bys, that Do bys pleature. 

2M) {peake good of the Lorde all pe workes 
of bys, in all places of bys Dompnion: prapte 
thou the Lorde, M mp foule. 


The. ctity. Wlalme. (for Daurid) 
BENEDIC ANIMA. 


Rapfe pe Lord D mp foule: O Lord 
mp @od, thou art become erceadpng 
a es glorpous, thou art clothed with maice- 
fy and pbonoure, *@hou deckelt thy telfe 
wpth Ipgbt, as it were wpth a garment, and 
{predeft out the beauens Ipke a curtapne 
*GUbich lapeth the beames of bps chabers 
in the waters, ¢ maketh the cloudes bps cha- 
ret, ¢ walketh vpd the wynges of pe twpnde. 
*e maketh his atigels f{pretes, and hps 
mpnifters a flampnge fpre. ‘ibe flaped the 
foundacpon of the earth, that it neuer thulde 
mouc at enp tyme. ° Chou coueredt it with 
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the Depe Ipke as wrth a garmet: the waters 
ffande in the hplles. "At thy rebuke thep 
fipe, at the vopce of thy thonder thep are a- 
fraped. *@hep go vp as bpe as the hplles, 
and odowne to the valleys beneth: euen on- 
to the place, wbhpch thou hat appopnted for 
them. °“@hou bhatt tet them thepr boun- 
Des, whch thep thall not pafle: nether turne 
agapne to couer the earth. “ibe fendeth the 
{pringes into the rpuers, whpch riine amdg 
the bpiles. “All beaftes of the felde drpncke 
therof: and the wplde affes quench thepr 
thprite. ” Wetpde them fhall the foules of pe 
apre haue thepr babitacion, ¢ fpnge amonge 
the bratiches. “ibe watreth the bplles from 
aboue, the earth is fplled twopth the frute of 
thy worckes. “De brpngethb forth grafie 
for the cattell, and grene berbe for the feruice 
of men: “that be mape brpnge fode out of 
the earth: and wyne that maketh glad the 
hette of man, and ople to make bym a chear- 
full countenafice, and bred to firength mans 
berte. “ Che trees of the Lorde alfo are full 
of fappe, eue the Cedres of Libanus whpch 
be bath planted. “CUberin the bprdes make 
thepr neftes, and the fpre trees are a Diwel- 
ipng for the ftorcke. “@he hye hplles ate a 
refuge for the wplde goates, and fo ate the 
ftonp tockes for the conpes. “De appopn- 
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ted the GBoone for cettapne feafons, and the 
Sunne knotweth Hys gopnge Downe. 

Chou makett darcknefle, that it mape be 
npgbt, wherin all the beaftes of the foreft do 
mouec, ” Che {pos roaring after thepr prape 
to feke thepr meate at God. ~*~ Che funne 
arpfeth, and thep get them atwape together 
and ipe the dotwne in thepr Dennes. * apa 
goeth forth to bys worcke, ¢ to bys laboure 
untpll the ecuenpng. “MDM Lorde bow ma: 
nifolde are thy worckes? in wptdome batt pu 
made them all: the earth is full of thp tp- 
ches. *~So is thys greate and wyde fee alto, 
wherin are thynges creppnge innumerabdie, 
both fmall and greate beaftes. ~*~ Chere go 
the fthpppes, and there is that WLeuta- 
thai, whom thou bat made, to take bps pa- 
fiyme therin. “hele twapte all vpon the, 
that thou mapeft geue the meate in due fea- 
fon. *CUben thou geueft it them, they ga- 
ther if: and when thou openeft thyne hand, 
thep are fplled wrth good. * Tiben thou bp- 
Delt thy face, thep are troubled: whan thou 
takeft atuape thepr breth, thep dpe, and are 
turned agapne to thepr Dutt, ben thou 
{etteft thy breth goo forth, they thalbe map, 
and thou fhalt tenue the face of the earth. 

2 he glorpous maietty of the Lorde thall 
endure for cuer, the Lorde thall reiopfe in 
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bps worckes. * Che earth thall tremble, at 
the looke of bym: pf be do but touch the bpl- 
les, thep fthall fmoke. “3 twpll fpnge onto 
the Lorde as longe as Ff Ipue, ¥ wil prapfe 
mp God whple J baue mp bepnge. *And 
fo fhall mp wordes pleafe bim: mp iope fhal- 
be in the Lord. *As for fpnners, thep thalbe 
confumed out of the earth, and the wngodlp 
fhall come to an ende: prapfe thou pe Lord, 
@M mp foule. JPrapfe the Lorde. 


The . ch. Wlalme. 


JPrapte the Lorde. 
CONFITEMINI DOMINO. 


Saray, Oeuc thankes wnto the Lorde, and 
va # fh cal vpo bys name: tell pe people, what 
NO thypnges be bath done. °D let youre 
fonges be of bym: and praple bpm, and let 
poure talkpnge be of all bys woderous wor- 
ches. *Reiopfe in hpys holy name, let the 
bert of them reiopfe, that {eke the Lorde. 
*Seke the Lorde, and bps firength, feke 
bis face euermore. °Remembre the matue- 
lous worckes that be bath done, bis woders 
and the iudDgementes of bps mouth. °D pe 
fede of Abrabam bps feruaunt, pe childré of 
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Jacob hys chofen. "be is the Lorde oure 
@ov: bys iudgementes ate in all the worlde. 

®ibe bath bene altwwape mypndfull of bps 
couenaunt, and prompfe that be made to a 
thoufand’ generacyons. °Cuen the coue- 
naunt that be made topth Abrabam, and pe 
ooth that be (Cware wnto Fflabac. “And 
apopnted the fame onto Jacob for a lawe, 
and to Ffrael for an euerlafipnge teftament, 

1 @apenge: onto the wyil J geue the lade 
of Canaan, the lot of poure inherptaunce, 

” TUben there was pet but a fewe of them, 
and thep firaungers in the lande. “ Ctbat 
tyme as thep went from one nacpon to ano- 
ther, from one &kypngdome to another people. 

“ibe fufftedD no man to do them wrong, 
but reproucd euen kpnges for thepr fakes. 

® Touch not mpne anopnted, ¢ DO mp pro- 
pbhetes no harme. * MBorouer, be called for a 
Darth wpon the lande, and Deftroped all the 
prouifpon of bread. " Wut he bad fent a 
man before them, euen Joleph whpch was 
folde to be a bonde feruaunt. “* Cdibofe fete 
they butt in the ftockes the pron entred in 
to bps foule, *Cintpll the tyme came pt 
bis caufe tas knotwne, the worde of pe Lord 
trpedD bym. “Che king fent and delpue- 
rev bym, pe prince of the people let bim go fre. 

1 he made bym Lorde alfo of bps boule, and 
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ruler of all bys fubftafice. ~ Chat be mpght 
enfourme bps princes after bys will, ¢ teach 
bps Senatours wyrfdome “Afrael alto 
came into Egypte, and Jacob was a fraun- 
ger in the lande of bam. “And be increa- 
fed bps people erceadingly, and made them 
fironger then thepr enempes, * Cdibofe bert 
turned, fo that they bated bys people, ¢ Dealt 
pniruly wpth bps teruaiites. ~*~ Chen fent 
be Moles bis ferualit, and Aaron, whom he 
had chofen. “And thefe thewed bps tokens 
amonge them, and wonders in the lande of 
ba. “be fent Darcknefle, ¢ it was Darcke, 
and. thep were not obedpent onto bps 
worde, “he turned theypr waters into 
bioude, and flewe thepr tplbe. “°Cbhepr lad 
brought forth frogges, pee, cue in thepr kpn- 
ges chambers. “ibe fpake the wworde, and 
thepr came all maner of fipes, and Ipce in all 
thepr quarters. “ibe gaue the baple ftones 
for rayne, and flammes of fpre in thepr lade, 

3 ihe {mote thepr vines alfo and fpge trees, 
¢ Deftroped the trees that were in thepr coa- 
fies. “ibe fpake the worde, a0 the grelhop- 
pers came, and catprppilers innumerable. 
Gnd dpd cate op all the grafle in their land, 
and Deuoured the frute of thepr grounde. 

% he fmote all the fprft borne in thepr lande, 
euen the cbhefe of all thepr ftrengtb. * be 
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brought them forth alfo tw fpluer and golde, 
there was not one feble perfonne amdq their 
trpbes. “Egypte was glad at thepr depart: 
tpng, for thep were afraped of them. * ide 
{pred out a cloude to be a couetpng, and fpre 
to geue typgbt in pe npgbt ceafon. ” At their 
Detpre, be brought quaples, and he fplled thé 
tupth the bread of beaucn. “De opened the 
rocke of ftone, and the waters flowed out: fo 
that rpuers came in the drpe places. “ sor 
why? be remembred bps boly promes, and 
Abrabam, bps feruaunt. “And he brought 
forth bys people with iope, and bis chofen we 
gladnefle. “© And gauc them the landes of the 
IDeathen, and they toke the labours of the 
people in poffteflyon. “Chat they myagbt 
kepe hps ftatutes, and obfcrue bys tates. 
Prapte the Lorde, 


Che . coy. falme. 
CONFITEMINI DOMINO. 
jPrapte the Lorde. 


pawey| Seuc thanckes wnto the Lord, for 

W ENVAA Yi be is gracpous, and bis mercy endu- 

WAY Al teth for cuer. ° Cibo can erprefie pe 

mad} noble actes of the Lorde, or thewe 
N 
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forth all bys prapfe? * Bleed are they that 
allwape kepe iudgemét, and do rpghteout- 
nes. *Remembre me, O Lorde, accordynge 
to pe fauoure that thou beareft onto thp peo- 
ple: D optet me wrth thy faluacyd. ° Chat 
4 mape fe the felicite of thy chofen, and reiop- 
fe in the gladneffe of thp people, ¢ geue than- 
kes =wpth thyne enberptaunce. °TUe haue 
fpnned topth oure fathers, we haue Done a- 
mpfie, and Dealt twpckedlp. "“Dure fathers 
tegatdedD not thy wonders in Egypte, ne- 
ther kepte they thy greate goodnefle in re- 
membraunce: but were Dpfobedient at the 
fee, cuen at the teed fee. * Qeuertheles, he 
helped them for bys names fake, that be 
mpaht make bys potucr to be Knotwne. 

°ibe rebuked the reed fee alfo, and it was 
Drped vp: fo he Iedd them thorow the dDepe 
as thorow a wyplodernefic. “And he faucd 
them from the aduerfarpes bande, and Delp- 
uered them from the bande of the enempe. 

“Qs for thofe that troubled them, the wa- 
ters ouer whelmed them, there was not one 
of them {eft. Chen beleued thep hys 
wordes, and fange prapfe onto bpm. 
“But within a whple they forgat bys 
worckes, ¢ wolde not abpde bys councell. 

“But luft came vpon them in the topider- 
neffe, and thep tempted God in the deferte. 
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’ Gnd be gaue them thepr defpre, and fent 
leanefle withall in to their foule. 

“ (hep angred Aofes alfo in pe tentes, and 
Aaron the fapnete of the Lorde. “So the 
catth opened, and fwalotwed vp Datban, ¢ 
coucred the cOgregacpon of Abiram. “And 
the fpre was kyndledD in their company, the 
flame brent op the wngodly. “ Chey made 
a calfe in boreb, and wortbhipped the molten 
pmage. ~@hus thep turned their glory tn- 
to the fimilitude of a calfe, that cateth bape. 

"Gnd they forgat God their Sauiourc, 
which had Done fo greate thynges I Eappte. 

” CUHonderous worckes in pe fande of bam, 
and fearfull thinges by the reed fee. ~ So he 
fapd be wold haue Ddeftroped the, bad not 
goes hys chofen flande before hym in that 
gappe: to turne atwape hps wrathtull indi- 
gnacpon, [eft be thulde deftropve them. 

“ yee, they thought fcorne of pe pleafaunt 
fande, and gaue no credence vnto hys word. 

> Wut murmured in their tentes, and her- 
kened not onto the wopce of the Lorde, 

*“ Chen Iptt be vp his band agapnit them, 
to ouerthrowe them in the wildernes. ~~ Co 
caft out their fede amonge the nacios, and to 
{cater them in the landes. * bey topned 
them felues wnto Waal JOcor, ad cate the of- 
feringes of the decd. ~ Chus they prouoked 
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bim wnto anger with their atwne inuencions 
and the plage was greate amonge them. 

“Chen flode vp jPbinebes and praped, « 
fo the plage ceafed. “And that was counted 
unto him for rightcoutnefie amonge all po- 
fterites for cuermore. “~@bhep angered 
him alfo at the waters of fitpfe, fo pt be pu- 
npfhed ABotes for their fakes. ” Becaute 
thep prouoked bis tprete, fo pe be fpake wnad- 
uifedip with bis Ipppes. *“ mether deftroped 
thep the ibeathben, as the Lorde commaun- 
Ded them. * Wut were mpngled among the 
Ieathe, and ierned their worckes. * Fn fo 
moch pt thep worlbipped their podoles, which 
turned to their atone Decape. Bee, thep 
offted their fonnes at their daughters onto 
Deucis: "And hed innocent bloude, cuen 
the bloude of their fonnes ¢ of their Daugh- 
ters, who thep offredD unto the pooles of Ca- 
naan, and pe lande was Defpied with bloud. 

= (hus were they flapned with their atwne 
Wworckes, and twcnt a whorpnge wrth their 
atone inuencions. * Cherfore was pe wrath 
of pe Lorde kyniecd agapnit bys people, in fo 
moch pt he abborred bys atone enberitaunce 

Gnd he gaue the ouer into the bande of pe 
eathe, and they that hated them, were lor- 
bes ouer them. “ Cheiv enempes opprefied 
them, and bad them in fubieccion. * gBanp 
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a tpme dyd he Delpuer thé, but thep rebelled 
agapnit bim with their atone muencions, ¢ 
were brought dotone in their twoyckednefle. 

*% meuerthelefle, then be fawe their aduer- 
{pte, be berde their coplapnte. “ibe thought 
ppo his couecnaunt, ¢ pptied the accordpng 
nto pe multitude of his metcpes. Bee, he 
made all thofe pt had edd thé awape captiue 
to pptie them. * Delpuer vs (D Lorde oure 
@ovd) and gather vs from amonge the idea- 
then: that we mape geue thackes to thy holp 
name, ¢ make oure boaft of thy prapte. 

“Blefled be the Lorde God of Alrael from 
cueriafipng and worlde without ende, ¢ {et 
all people fape: Ame, Amen. JOrapfe pe Lord. 


The. cotj . lalme. 


CONFITEMINI DOMINO. 


VAG Heuc thackes wnto the Lord, for he 
! anys is gracyous, and bys mercy endureth 
S for euer. °Let them geue thanckes 
whom the Lorde hath redemed, and delpue- 
red from the bande of the enempe. * And ga- 
thered the out of the landes, from the aft, 
and from the weft, from the mMorth, and fro 
the fouth. ‘Chev went a ftrape in the twpl- 
Detnefle out of the wape, ¢ foltde no cptie to 
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Dwell in, °Mongric ¢ thirftye: their foule 
fapnted in them. °So thep crped wnto the 
Lorde in their trouble, and be delpuered the 
from their diftreffe, ‘ibe led them forth bp 
the rypgbt wape, pt thep mpgbt go to the cptie 
where thep dwelt. *D that me wolde ther- 
fore prapfe pe Lord, for bis qoodnes, and Dde- 
clare the wonders pt be doth for the chploren 
of men, ° for be fatiffped pe emptpe foule, 
and fplled the bongrpe foule with goodnefie. 

® Soch as {pt in dvarckneffe ¢ in the thadow 
of Death, bepng fat bound in mpferp ¢ pron. 

"WBeeaute they rebelled agapnit the wor- 
des of the Lorde, and lpabtly regarded pe co- 
uncell of the mot bpgbett. » be alfo brought 
votone their hart thorow heuinefle: thep fell 
Downe, ¢ there was none to belpe the. ° So 
wha they cricd unto pe Lord in their trouble, 
he Delpuered the out of their diftrefie. ™“ for 
be brought the out of darcknefle ¢ out of the 
fhadow of death, ¢ brake their bodes in fon- 
Der. “D pt me wold therfore prapfe pe Lorde 
for bps goodnefie: ¢ declare pe woders that be 
Doth for pe childré of men. “ for be bath bro- 
ken pe gates of braffe, and fimptte pe barres of 
pron in fonder, “ ffolpfh men are plaged for 
their offence, ¢ becaufe of their wyckednefle. 

* (heir foule abborred all maner of meat, 
and they were cu€ hard at Deathes Dore. 
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" So wha thep crped onto pe Lord in their 
trouble, be delpucred them out of their odp- 
fitefle. “ibe fent bis word, and healed the, 
and they were faucd from their deftruccpon. 

"@) that men wold therfore prapfe pe Lorde 
for bys goodnefle, and declare the wonders 
that he Doth for the chplaren of men. 

“ Chat thep wold offre onto bpm the fa- 
ctifpce of thankefgeupna, and tell out pps 
worckes ww gladness. ~ hep pt go downe 
to the fee in (hpppes, and occupie their butp- 
nefle in great waters. ~*~ (hele men fe the 
worckes of the Lord, and bis woders in the 
Deape. ”~ ffor at bis word pe flormp wpnd 
avifeth, which Iptteth vp the waues therof. 

* Chep ate carped vp to the heauen, and 
Dotune agapne to the Deape, their foul mel- 
teth atwape becaufe of the trouble. ~” Chep 
rele to and fro, and ftacker Ipke a droncken 
man, ¢ are at their wittes enve. *So whan 
they crpe onto pe Lord in their trouble, be de- 
Ipuereth the out of their diftreffe. ” for be 
maketh the florme to ceaffe, fo pt the waues 
therof are fipfl. ° Che are thep glad becaufe 
they be at reft, and fo be Brpngeth them onto 
the bauen where thep wolde be. “D that 
men wold therfore prapfe the Lorde for bps 
goodnes, and declare the wondres pt be doth 
for the children of men. * Chat they wolde 
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exalte bim alfo in the cOgregacpon of pe pro- 
ple, and loaue bim in the feat of the elders. 

“ Cabpcb turneth the floudes into a_ wil: 
Dernefie: and Drpeth op the water fprpnaes. 

“@ frutefull lande maketh be baren, for the 
wpckednefle of them that otwell therin. 

* Agapne, be maketh the wildernes a fta- 
Dypnge water, and water fprpngcs of a DOrpe 
ground. *And there he fetteth the hongtie, 
that thep mape buplde them a cptie to dwell 
in. ” hat they mape fowe their londe, and 
plante wvpnepardes, to pelde them frutes of 
increafe, “ibe blefieth thé, fo that they mul: 
tiplpe erceadingly, and fuffreth not their ca- 
tell to Decreafe. ©“ And agapne: whe thep are 
minifbed and brought lowe: thorow oppref- 
fid, thorow enp plage or trouble. “ Chough 
be fuffre them to be cuell intreated thorowe 
tyrauntes, and Iet them wandre out of the 
Wwape in the wilderneffe. “ Wet Helpeth be the 
poore out of mplerp, ¢ maketh him Houtbol- 
Des Ipke a flocke of fhepe. “° Che rpghteous 
wll cofpdre this, ¢ reiopfe, ¢ pe mouth of all 
wpckednefle thall be ftopped. * Tibo fo its 
wpte, will pondre thefe thypnges ¢ thep hall 
bndertad the loupng kynodnefies of pe Lord, 
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The. chitj . Wlalme. 
PARATVM COR MEVM. 
Q fonge and a [Palme of Dauid. 


WGN @ov mp Hert is readp (my part is rea- 
A PhexeKA Yoo) 3 topll fynge, and geue prapte, tor 
the beft mebre that Jj haue. ° A wake 
thou jute and barpe, 3 mp felfe wll awake 
tyabt carly. °3 topll gqeue thanckes onto pe 
(D Lorde) among the people, 4 wyil tpnge 
prapfes unto the among the nacions. 

* for thy merep ts greater then the beaués 
and thp truecth reacheth wnto the cloudes, 

'Set vp thy felfe (D God) aboue pe hea- 
uens, and thy glorp aboue all the earth. 

“Chat thy beloucd mape be delpucred: let 
thp rpgbt bande faue them, and beare py» me. 

"@od hath fpoken in bys holpnes, 3 wohill 
reiapfe therfore, and deupde Sichem, and 
mete out the valley of Suchoth. 

* Gilead is mine, and MBanafles is mpne, 
* Ephraim alfo is pe firtgth of mp bead, Juda 
is mp latwgeuer. apoab is mp walbpotte, 
oucr C00 will J cat out mp fhoo: vpod JPbi- 
liftea will 4 triumpbe. © Cabo will {eade me 
in to the ftronge cptice? And who wll bryng 
me in to Gdom? “Daft not thou forfaken 
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ps (D God)? And topit not ype God, go forth 
with oure oftes? “OD Helpe vs agapntt pe 
enempe: for vapne is the belpe of man. 

% Chorow God we hall Do great actes: « 
it is be, pt thall treade Downe our enempes. 


The . ctx. lalme. 
DEVS LAVDEM MEAM. 
Co the chaunter, a JPfalme of Dauid. 


PRN 





DY YE pee, Jd the mouth of the difceatfull ts 
opened ppd me, °e thep baue fpoken agapntt 
me with falfe tonges. hep compaficd me 
about alfo toyth wordes of hatred, ¢ fought 
agapnt me without a caufe. ° ffor the loue 
pt J had onto them, lo, thep take now mp co- 
trarp part, but 4] geue mp {elf wnto praper. 
‘(hus haue thep rewarded me euell for 
good, and hatred for mp good wll. * Set 
thou an vngodlp man to be ruler ouer bpm, 
and iet Satan flande at hps tpgbt hande. 
° Then fentence is geuen vpo him, let bim 
be cODemned, and Ict bis praper be turned in 
to fypnne. ‘Let his dapes be few, and let 
another take his office. ‘* Let his chploren be 
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fatherleffe, ad bis wyfe a wpdow. “Let bis 
children be vagaboundes, ¢ begga their bred: 
lett them feke it alfo out of defolate places. 

“Let the exrtorcioner confume all pt be bath, 
and iet ftraungers fpople bis laboure. 

“Let there be no man to petpe bym, ner to 
haue compaffpon vpon hps fatherlefte chpl- 
dren. “Let bis pofterite be deftroped, and in 
the nett generacpon Iet bys name be cleane 
put out. “Let pe Wickednefle of his fathers 
be had in remembraunce in the tygbt of the 
Lorde, and {et not the tonne of bis mother be 
Done awape. “Let them alwape be oefore 
the Lorde, that be mape rote out the memo- 
tiall of them from of the carth. © And that 
becaufe bps mpnde was not to Do good, but 
periecuted the poore helplefle man, that be 
mpabt flave bim, that was vered at pe bert: 

“Dis Delpte was in curfpng, ¢ it thall bap- 
pen onto bim: be loued not bleflyna, therfore 
hall it be fatre from bim. “ be clothed him 
felf with curfyng Ipke as with a rapment: ¢« 
it thall come in to bis botwels Ipke water, ad 
Ipke ople in to bps bones. “Let it be onto 
him as pe cloke that be bath bpon bim, and as 
the gprdle that be is allwape gyprded wrall. 

“Let it thus happen from the Lorde onto 
mpne enempes, 40 to thofe that fpeake cuell 
agapnit mp foule. ~ But deale thou we me 
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(D Lorde God) accordypng vnto thy name, 
for fwete is thp mercy. * D Delpuer me, for 
4% am belplefle ad poore, ¢ mp hert is woun- 
Ded within me. ~ ¥ go bence Ipke pe fhadow 
that Departeth, and am Orpue atwape as the 
gtefhoper. ~adp knees ate weake thorow 
faftpng, mp fielh is drped vp for wat of fat- 
neffe. * 4 became alfo a rebuke vnto them: 
they that tokedD vpd me, thaked their hea- 
oes. ~ Delpe me (O Lord mp God) ob faue 
me accordpnge to thy mercpe. ~* And they 
fhall know howe that thys is thy band and 
that thou Lord baft Done it. * Chough thep 
curfe, pet bleffe thou: and let them be cOfoun- 
Ded, that rpfe vp agapntt me, but let thp fer- 
uaunt relopfe. “Lett mpne aduerfarpes be 
clothed with fhame: and let them couer them 
felues tot their otone cofufion, as we a cloake. 

“Qs for me, 4 wll geue great thanckes 
ynto the Lorde with mp mouth, and prapte 
him among the multitude. © for he hall 
fiand at the ryght band of the poore, to faue 
bis foule from vnrpghteous iudges. 
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The . cr . lalme. 
DIXIT DOMINVS DOMINO. 
A jOfalme of Daurd. 


| ye 1 spt thou on mp tygbt band on- 
nay 4 Bae tpil ‘4 make thypne enemies thp fote 

chy ftole. °@he Lord hall tende the 
rovde of thp power out of Sion, be thou ru- 
{et cuen in the mpdodeft among thpne ene- 
impes. °3n pe Dape of thy potuer fhall thy peo- 
ple offre the ftretwpll offtpnaes wpth an bolp 
worlhpppe, the dewe of thy bprth ts of the 
wombe of the mornpng. ‘Che Lorde 
fware, ¢ topll not repent: Chou art a pref 
for cuer after pe order of MBelchifedec. ° Che 
Lorde vpon thp rpabt bande, thall wounde 
cucn kpnges in the Dape of bys wrath. ° ide 
fhall be iudge among pve eathen, be thall fpil 
the places with deed bodpes, « {mpte a fon- 
Der the heades ouer Diuerfe countres. ‘ibe 
fhall Orpneke of the broke in the wape, ther- 
fore fhall be Ipft vp bis bead. 
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Che . cry . JOlalme. 
CONFITEBOR TIBI DOMINE. 
jOrapte the Lorde. 


m OR CUpll geue thanckes wnto pe Lord 

) PAY! with mp whole hert: fecretly amog 

y Je €9|| pe faithful, ‘and in the cOgregacion. 
hemnde) ° Che workes of the Lorde are 
as tanabt out of all them pt haue pleafure 
therin. *is worke is worthy to be prap- 
fed ¢ bad in bonoure, and his ryghteoutnedle 
endureth for cuer. *@he mercptull ¢ gracp- 
ous Lorde bath fo done his maruclous wor- 
kes, pt thep ought to be bad in reméebraunce. 

‘ie hath geuen meat onto them that 
feare bpm, be fhall euer be mindfull of bps 
coucnaunt. ‘ibe bath thewed bis people the 
potuer of bys worckes, that be mape geue 
them the berptage of the Ibeathen. ° Che 
workes of bys handes ate verpte ¢ iudge- 
ment, all bps commaundmentes are true, 

> bey fiand fat for cuer and euer, and 
ate Done in tructh aD equpte. ° ibe fent re- 
Dempeyon vnto hyps people, be hath comma- 
unded hys coucnaunt for euct, holp and te- 
uerent is bps name. ” Che feare of the 
Lorde is the beqpynning of wpfdome, a good 
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ynderfandpng hauc all thep that do ther- 
after: the prapfe of it endureth for cuer, 
(Prapfe the Lorde for the returnyng agayne of Aggcus and 
zachary the propbetes.) 


The . erty . Wflalme. 
BEATVS VIR. 
JPrapte the Lorde. 


jam=maraicico is the man that feareth pe 
3 2eeq| Lord, be bath great delpte in bps 
. ' Be bd commaundementes, "bis fede 
fom! (hall be mpghtype vpon carth: the 
generacpon of the faptfull thalbe blefted. 
*>Ryches and plenteoutnefle fhalbe in bis 
houfe, and bys rpgbteoufnes endureth for 
cuer. ‘nto the godly there arpfeth op 
Iygbt in the darckneffe, be is merepfull, io- 
uing and rpghteous. °A good man is met- 
cpfull, ad lendeth: and will gpde his wordes 
wt Difcrecyo. °ffor be fhall neuer be moucd: 
and pe rpgbteous fhalbe bad in an euerlaftig 
remembraunce. ‘De topil not be afraped for 
cnp cupll tpdings, for bis bert ftadeth fatt, 
and beleucth in pe Lord. ‘*his hert is fta- 
blifbed: ¢ twyll not thryncke, wntpll be fe bps 
Uefpre vpon hps enempes. “be hath 
{parted abroad, and geuen to the poore: and 
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bps rpgbteoufnes remapneth for cuer, bps 
Horne fhalbe eraltedD with bonoure. °° Che 
yngodly (hall fe it, and it thall greue bpm: be 
hall gnath with bis teeth, « cofume awape: 
the defpre of the vngodlp fhall perphb. 


Che . cxrity . lalme. 
LAVDATE PVERI. 
JPrapte the Lorde. 


NalRapte the Lord (pe feruauntes) 
3D ptapte the name of the Lorde. 
> WBletled fe the name of pe Lorde 
from this tyme forth for cuermore. 
“he Lordes name is prapfed, fro the ri- 
fpng vp of the Sunne vnto the gopnge do- 
ne of the fame. * Che Lord is bpe aboue 
all ideathben, and his glory aboue pe beauens 
° Cho is tyke unto the Lorde oure God, pr 
hath bys diwellpng fo bye, ¢ vet hftbleth him 
felf to bebold the thynges that are in beauen 
t earth? ‘°ibe taketh op the fimple out of 
pe Dutt, and ipfteth the poore out of pe mpre. 
"(hat be mape fett bim with the princes, 
cue with the prpnees of bis people. 
‘ide maketh the bare woma to kepe houte 
and to be a iopfull mother of chpldren. 
JPrapte the Lorde. 


a4 
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The . critiy . ~flalme. 
IN EXITV ISRAEL. 


ram GAg On Flracl came out of Egypt, and 
\M 74a) the boute of Jacob from amonge pe 
PA 4aess| firaung people. °*Zuda was hps 
Sanctuary, and  Alracll his domp- 
nion. °* @he fee fawe that, and fied, For- 
Dan was Drpuen backe. * Che mountapnes 
fhipped Ipke rammes, and the Iptle pilles Ip- 
ke ponge thepe. ° Cdibat avleth the, D thou 
fee, that thou fleddcit? and thou Forda, that 
thou waft Drpuen backe? °%e moilitapnes, 
that pe tkppped Ipke rammes: ¢€ pe Iptle bpl- 
les Ipke pong fhepe? "Cremble thou erth 
at the pretence of the Lord, at the pretence of 
the God of Facob. *Cdihich turned pe hard 
rocke into a fandpnge water, and the fipnt 
fone into a fprpngpnge well, 





The. cry. zlalme. 


NON NOBIS DOMINE. 


MAMDt onto vs ( Lorde) not onto vs, 
iH] but wnto thy name geue pe prapte, for 
14 thy louing mercy, ¢ for thy truthes fa- 

O 
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ke, ° Cdhberfore thall pe Ibeathe faye: where 
is now their God? * As for oure God, He is 
in beauen, be bath Done whatlocuer pleated 
him. ‘@heir pooles are fpluer and gold, 
euen the worcke of mens handes. ° Chep 
haue mouth, and fpeake not: epes haue they, 
and fe not. ° (hep haue cares, ¢ heare not. 
nofes baue thep, and tmell not. * Chep ha- 
ue hades and handle not: fete baue they, and 
walke not, nether fpeake thep thorow their 
throte. *@bep pt make them, are Ipke won- 
to them, and fo are all foch as put their trutt 
in them. ° Wut (poute of) Alrael trutt thou 
in the Lord, be is their fuccoure ¢ Defence. 
 9¢ Houfe of Aaron put poure truft in the 
Lorde: be is their belper, and defender. 

" we that feare the Lorde, put poure truft in 
the Lord, be is their belper and defender, 

2 Che Lorde hath bene mpnodfull of vs, and 
be thal bleffe vs: euen be thall biefle the houfe 
of ‘Ffracl, be thall blefle the hboufe of Aaron. 

ibe thall biefle them that feare the Lorde, 
both fmall and great. “he Lorde thall en- 
Create pou more and more: pou, ¢ poure chpl- 
dren, © We are the blefled of the Lord, whpch 
made beauen ¢ earth. “All the whole bea- 
uens are the WLordes, the earth bath be geue 
pnto pe chpldre of men. " Che deed prapte 
not pe (D Lord), nether all they pt go dotwne 
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into the fplenee. “But we wll prapfe the 
Lorde, from thps tyme forth for cuermote. 
JOrapfe the Lorde. 


The . crv . Wlalme. 


DILEXI QVONIAM. 
ile Am well pleated, that the Lorde hath 
ale 


ay ay 
ay Oy herd pe vopee of mp praper. ° Chat be 
ros US hath enclyned bis care vnto mie, ther- 
fore topil FJ call vpd him as longe as J Ipue. 
°@he tnares of Death copafed me round 
about, and the papnes of bell gat bold vpon 
me, * 4 thall fynde trouble and heupnefic, and 
4 fhatl call ppon the name of the Lorde (D 
Lorde) 4 befech the Delpucr mp foute. 
*@racvous is the Lorde, and rpahteous, 
pee, our God is mercpfull. ° Che Lord pre- 
ferueth the tpmpie. 3 was in mpferp, and he 
helped me. *‘Curne agapne then wnto thy 
ret, D mp foule, for the Lorde hath rewar- 
ded the. °And why? thou halt delpuered 
mp foule from Death, mine epes from teares 
and mp fete from fallpng. °3 wll walcke 
before the Lorde, in the lande of the Ipupny. 
4 beleucd, and therfore wll 4 fpeake, 
but 3 twas fore troubled. 3 fapd i mp bat: 
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Ail men are Ivers. “Cdbat reward thall Ff 
geuc unto the Lorde, for all the benefptes pe 
be bath done wnto me? °F wwyll receaue the 
cuppe of faluacyon, and call vpon the name 
of the Lord. “~3 wll pape mp vowes now 
in the prefence of all bps people, rygbt deare 
in the fygbt of the Lorde is the death of bps 
fapnetes. “Behold (D Lord) bow that ¥F 
am thy feruaunt. 3] am thy feruaunt and the 
fonne of thp bandmaypde, thou bhatt broken 
imp bondes in fonder, ° ¥ wll offte to the, 
the facrpfpce of thanckefgeupnge, and twopil 
call opon the name of the Lorde. * 4 whil 
pape mp wvotucs onto the Lorde in the fight 
of all bis people, in the courtes of the Lordes 
houfe, euen in the mpoddett of the, OD Feruta- 
ici. JPrapte the Lorde. 


The. crvty . Wflalme. 
LAVDATE DOMINVM. 


aa JPrapte pe Lord all pe ibcithe, prapte 
{ Poxeds Whim all pe nacpons. ° ffor bis mer- 





reth for eucr. JPrapfte the Lorde. 
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Che . crvitj . Wflalme. 
CONFITEMINI DOMINO. 


®@eue thanckes wnto the Lorde, 
Nesey A for be bps gracpous, beeaute bps 
a merep endureth for cuer. °Let 4f- 
rael now cofef{e, (that be ifs gracious, in) 
pt his mercy endureth for cucr. *Let pe houfe 
of Aaron now cofefle, pt bis mercy endureth 
for cucr. * Wee, let the now pe feare the Lord 
confeffe, that bis merey endureth for cuer. 

°4 called bpon the Lord in trouble, and the 
Lord herd me at large. “Che Lord is on 
inp fpde, 4 wll not frare what man dDoeth 
onto me. ‘Che Lorde taketh mp parte wr 
them that belp me: therfore thall 4 fe mp de- 
fpre bpon mpne cnempes, °At is better to 
truft in the Lord, then to put any cdfpdence 
in man. °4t is better to truft in the Lorde, 
then to put anp confpdence in prypnees. 

ail nacions compaffed me rounde aboute, 
but in pe name of pe Lord twpll 4 deftrop the. 

1 @hep kepte me i on cucrp fpde, they kept 
me in (4 faye) on cucrp fpde, but in the name 
of the Lord, F wll deftrope them. ~ Chep 
came aboute me lpke bees, and are ertpnete, 
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cuen as the fpre among the thornes, for in pe 
name of the Lorde, 4 twpll oeftrope them. 
B@hou hat thruft fore at me, that 4 
mpabt fall, but the- Lorde twas mp belpe. 
“@he Lorde is mp firengthb, ¢ mp fon- 
ge, ¢ is become mp faluacpon. “” Che vop- 
ce of iope and health is in the dtoellinges of 
the ryghteous: the tpgbt bande of the Loroe 
brigeth mightie thiges to pafle. ° Che right 
hande of the Lorde hath the preempnece, the right 
bande of the Lord obrpngeth myaghtpe 
thpnacs to paftc. “4 twill not dpe but Ipue, 
and oeclare the tworkes of the Lord. * Che 
Lord hath chaftencd and correcte me, but be 
hath not geucn me ouer onto death. ° Dpe 
me the gates of rygbtuoutnes, that 4 mape 
goo into them, and geue thanckes wnto the 
Lorde. ~*~ Chps is the gate of the Lorde, the 
righbtuous thali entre into it. “3 topll thac- 
ke the, for thou batt berde me, and att bec- 
ome mp faluacps. ~ Che fame ftone which 
the buplders refuted, is become the beade 
fone in the corner. * Chps was the Lordes 
Dopnge, and it is maruclous in oure cpes 
* Chps is the dape, tobhych the Lorde hath 
nlade, we wll reiopfe and be glad in it. 
>Delpe (me) now O Lord, D Lord fen- 
ve vs now profperpte. “Bleed be he pe 
commeth in the name of the Lorde, te bauc 
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wifthedD pou good lucke, pe that be of pe hou- 
fe of the Lorde. * God is the Lorde, whypch 
hath thetwed vs Ipgbt; bynde the facrifpee tor 
coardes, pee cuen wnto the barnes of pe aulter. 

“Chou att mp God, and ¥ wyil thancke 
the: thou att mp God, ¥ twyll prapte the. 

“@) geue thanckes wvnto the Lorde, for be 
is gracpous, and bps metcp endureth for 
cucr, 


Che. crix. ~lalme. 
BEATI IMMACVLATI. 


 f>).o) Lefled ate thofe that be wndefpied in 
Be the wape: and twalke in the lawe of the 
EYE! Lorde, ° WBlefied are they that kepe bis 
teftimonpes, and feke bpm with thepr who- 
le bette. * for thep whpch do no wycked- 
neffc, walke i bis twapes. *Chou bhatt char- 
ged pt we fhall diligently kepe thy commiaii- 
Dementes. °D that mp wapes were made 
fo Directe, that 4] myghbt kepe thy ftatutes. 
°So thall 4 not be cofounded, whple ¥ ha- 
ue refpecte onto all thy commaundementes. 

“4 wyll thancke pe with an wnfapned her- 
te whan 4 fhall baue {earned the iudgemen- 
tes of thy tpabteoutneiie. °3 wyll kepe thp 
cetpmonpes, D forfake me not otterly, 
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°Cdbere with all thall a pong man clenfe 
bps wape? Euen bp rulpnge bpm felfe after 
thy worde. “ddith mp whole berte haue 
4 fought the, D iet me not go wrong out of 
thy commaundementes. "“Chp wordes 
hauc Ff bpd within mp berte, that ¥ thulde 
not fpnne again the. © Wiefled art thou D 
Lord, D teach me thy ftatutes. “ Cdith mp 
Ipppes haue 4 bene tellpng of all the iudge- 
métes of thy mouth. “3 baue bad as grea- 
te Delpte in the wape of thy teftimonpes, as 
in aff maner of tiches. ” 3 twyil talke of thy 
commaundementes, and haue rtefpect wnto 
thy wapes. “aap dDelpte thalbe tn thp fta- 
tutes, and 4 wpll not forget thy worde. 

“@) Do tocll pnto thy feruaunt, pe J mape 
Ipue and kepe thp word. “Dpen thou mp- 
ne epes, that 4 mape fe the wonderous thin- 
ges of thy lawe. “4 am a ftraunger pvpon 
catthe, @ hyde not thy commaundementes 
fro me. ~ aby foule breaketh out, for the ve- 
tp feruent Ddefpre pt it hath altwwape vnto thp 
iudgementes. ~ Chou halt rebuked pe prou- 
de, and curfed are thep that do crre ftom thp 
commaundementes, ~@D turne fro me fha- 
inc ¢ rebuke, for 4 bauec kepte thy teftymo- 
nyes. “JPrpnees alfo dpdD {pt and fpeake a- 
gaynit me, but thy ferualit is occupped 1 thp 
ftatutes. “jfor thp teftymonies ate mp Dde- 
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Ipte, and my councelers. > opp foule 
Cleaucth to the Dutt, O quicken thou me ac- 
cordpng to thp worde. “3 baue knotwled- 
ged mp wapes, ad thou herdeft me, D teach 
me thp ftatutes. “Bake me to vndcritan- 
Oe the wape of thy commaundementes, and 
fo fball 4 talke of thy wonderous worckes. 

“opp foule melteth awwape for verp heup- 
neflc, coforte thou me accordpnge vnto thp 
wotde. ~ Cake fro me the wape of Ipeng, 
and caufe pe me to make moch of thy late. 

° 4 baue chofen the wape of truthe, and thp 
iudgementes Haue 4 laped before me. 

1 baue ftypcken vnto thp teftymonics, D 
Lord confounde me not. ~’ 3 wll runne 
the wape of thp commaundementes, when 
thou batt fet mp bherte at libertye. © Ceach 
me D Lord the wape of thy ftatutes, and 4 
fhall kepe it vnto pe ende. * Geue me onoder- 
ftandpnge, and 4 fhall kepe thp law, pee 9 
{ball kepe it with mp whole berte. * ABa- 
ke me to go in the path of thy comaundeme- 
tes, for ther in is mp Defpre. ~*~ €nclypne mp 
herte wnto thy teftypmonies, and not to co- 
uctoufnes. "DM fturne atuape mpne epes, 
Ieft thep bebolde vanite: and qupcken pe me 
in thy wape. *D ftablifh thy worde in thp 
feruaunt, that 3] mape feare the. °° Cake 
awape the rebuke that 3] am aftaped of, for 
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thy iudgmentes are good. “ Webolde, mp 
Oclpte is in thy commaundemttcs, DM guypc- 
ken me i thy tpgbtcoufnefte. “Let thy tou- 
png metrcp come alfo pnto me, D Lord, cut 
thy faluacpon accordpng vnto thy worde. 

” @o fhall 4 make anfwere onto mp blat- 
phemers, for mp truft is in thy worde. 

8 take not the worde of treuth otterip 
out of mp mouth, for mp hope is tn thy iud- 
gementes. “So hall ¥ altwwape kepe thy 
lature, pee for cuer ¢ cuer. “And ¥ will wal- 
ke at liberty, for 4 feke thp commiailDde- 
meétes. “4 wll fpeake of thp teftpmonics 
alfo, cuen before kpnges, ¢ wil not be alba- 
med. “And mp Delpte thalbe in thy cOmaii 
Dementes, which 3 baue loucd. “Ap Han- 
Des alfo twpll 4 Ivft vp vnto thy commaun- 
Dementes whpch 3 bauc louecd, and mp fiu- 
ope fhalbe i thy ftatutes. “OD, thpncke vpo 
thp feruatit as concernpng thy worde, whe- 
tin thou batt caufed me to put mp tru. 

° Che fame is mp comforte in mp trouble 
for thy worde hath quyckened me. * Che 
proude hbaue bad me erceadingly I dOerifion, 
pet haue 4 not (brpnecked from thy latoce. 

= for 4 remebred thyne euerlattyng iud- 
gementes, OD Lorde, and receaued conforte. 

S4 am hortrpblp afrapced for the ongod- 
ly, that forfake thp lawe. “@bp ftatutes 
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haue bene mp fonges, in the boufe of my ppl- 
gremage. “3 baue thought vpd thy name, 
M Lord, in the nyabt ceafon, and haue kepte 
thy lawe. “Cbhys ¥ bad, becaufe 3 kepte 
thy commaundemttes. “Chou art mp 
porcyon, D Lorde, FJ hauc prompted to ke- 
pe thy lawe. “3 made mpne bumble peti- 
cyon in thp prefence with mp whole berte, 
®M be metcpfull wnto me accordig unto thy 
worde. © 4 call mpne awne wapes to reme- 
braunce, and turne mp fete into thy teftimo- 
nics. © 4 made hatte, and prolonged not pe 
tyme, to kepe thy commaundementes. 

“@he congregacyons of the ongodlp ha- 
uc robbed me, but ¥ haue not forgotten thp 
lawe. “At mpdnpght will F rpic, to geue 
thanckes onto the, becaufe of thp rpgbteous 
iudgementes. °F am a companpon of all 
them that feare the, and kepe thy commaun- 
Dementes. “Che earth, O Lorde, is full 
of thy mercy. OD teach me thp flatutcs. 

SM Lorde, thou hat dealt gracpoutlp tw 
thy feruaunt, accordyng wnto thy worde. 

“MM fearne me true vnderfiondynge, and 
knotwleage, for 3 bauc beleued thp comatt- 
Demétes. ~ Wefore F was troubled, ¥ wet 
wronge, but now haue ¥ kepte thy word. 

® Chou att good and gracpous, D teach 
me thp ftatutes. ° Che proude haue pima- 
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ginedD a Ipe agapnit me, but 4 wll kepe thy 
commaundementes with mp whole herte, 

"Cheit herte is as fat as bratone, but mp 
Dclite hath bene in thy lawe. “At is good 
for me that 47 baue bene I trouble, pt 4 mape 
Iearne thp ftatutes. "be lawe of thp 
mouth is Dearer vnto me, the thoufandes of 
golde and fpluer. “hp hades haue ma- 
de me and falbponed me, DM geue me vnoder- 
ffandpng that 3 mape ftearne thp commail- 
Dementes. “Chey that feare the, wyil be 
glad whe thep fe me, becaute 4 haue put mp 
trult in thp worde. “4 knowe, D Lorde, 
that thy iudgementes are rpgbt, and that pe 
of wcrp faithtulnetle batt caufed me to be 
troubled, “OD et thy mercifull kpndnefie 
be mp conforte, accordpng to thy worde vn- 
to thp feruaunt. “D {et thy louinge met- 
cpes come onto me, pt 4 mape tpue, for thp 
latwwe is mp Delpte. “Let the proude be con: 
founded, for they go wickedly aboute to Dde- 
ftrope me: but ¥ wil be occupped i thy com- 
maundementes. “Let foch as feare the, « 
hauc knotone thy teftimonics, be turned vn- 
to me, © lett myne herte be founde in thy 
ftatutes, that 3 be not afbhamed. “ aby fou- 
le bath longed for thy faluacion: and 4 ba: 
ue a good hope becaufe of thy worde. 

“ gppne epes long fore for thp worde, fa- 
pinge. D when twpit thou comforte me. 
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* for ¥ am become like a botell 1 the fimo- 
ke, pet Do not ¥ forget thy ftatutes. “ibow 
imanp ate the Dapes of thy feruaunt? Tdaben 
wwplt thou be auenged of them that perfecu- 
te me: “Che proude haue Dpygged ppttes 
for me, which are not after thy lawe. ~ Alf 
thp commaundementes are true, thep perfe- 
cute me falfilp, D be thou mp helpe. * Chey 
had allmoft made an ende of me vpod earth, 
but § forfoke not thp cOmaundementes. 

SO) gupcken me after thy loupng &kidnes, 
t fo thal 47 kepe pe teftimonics of thy mouth. 

°@) Lord, thy worde endureth for cucr in 
beaut. “hp truthe alfo remapneth fro 
one generacpon to another: thou hatt laped 
the foundacion of the earth, and it abpodcth. 

"Chep contypnuc this Dape accordpnge to 
thyne ordpnaunce, for all thynaes ferue the. 

A my delpte bad not bene in thy lawe, Ff 
fhulde haue perifbedD 1 mp trouble. ° 4 will 
neuer forget thp commaundementes, for toe 
the thou batt quickencdD me. “4 am thyne, 
Mb faue me, for 4 haue fought thy comaun- 
Demetes. “~ Che vngodly laped wapte for 
me to Deftrope me, but 4 will confpdre thy 
teftimonies. “4 fe that all thinges come to 
an ende, but thp commaundement ts ercea- 
Dpnge broade. “(corne) Chat loue hauc 
4 onto thp lawe? all the Dape long is mp ftu- 
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Dic in it. “Chou, thorow thp commaunde- 
mentes hbaft made me wpfter then mpne ene- 
mypes, for they are cuecr wt me. “°F Haue mo- 
re wnderitandinge then mp teachers, for thp 
teftimonics ate mp ftudic. “3 am wpfer the 
the aged, becaufe 3 kepte thp commaunde- 
mentes. ™ 4 haue reftrapned mp fete frd cue- 
rp cuctl wape, that 4 mape kepe thp worde, 

4 haue not fhrynecked from thp iud- 
gementes, for thou teachbeft me. “OD how 
fwete are thy twordes wnto mp throte? 

ee fweter then bony wnto mp mouth. 

™ Chorow thy commaundementes Y get 
pnderitandinge, therfore 4 hate all wicked 
wapes. “ Chp worde is a lanterne onto 
mp fctc, and a ipght vnto mp pathes. 

106% haue fworne and am fiedfaltlp purpo- 
fed to kepe thy righteous iudgementcs, 

7 | am troubled aboue meafire: guycken 
me, © Lorde, accordinge vnto thy worde, 

Let the frewill offerpnges of mp mouth 
pleafe the, DO Lorde, and teach me thp iud- 
geicentes: ‘Opp foule is alwape in 
mp hande, pet do not 4 forget thy late. 

Che wngodly haue flaped a fnare for me, 
but vet fwarued not 3 fro thy comatidemé- 
tes. ‘ Chp teftpmonics baue 4% clapmed as 
mpne heritage for cuer: and whp? thep are pe 
perp iope of mp hert. 4 daue applied mp- 
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ne herte to fulfpll thy ftatutes alwape, cuen 
pnto the ende, “3 bate them that pmagen 
eucll thinges, but thy latwe Do 4 loue. 

“4 Chou att mp defence and {hplde, and mp 
truft is in thy worde. ™ Atwape fro me pe 
wycked, 3 will &epe the commatidementes 
of mp Gov. ™D) ftablith me accordpng vn- 
to thy worde, that 3 mape ipue, and Iet me 
not be Difapopnted of mp hope, ™ Wolde pu 
me op, and 4 thall be fafe: pee mp Delite thall 
eucr be i thp ftatutes. “* Chou hat troden 
Downe all them that Departe from thy fta- 
tutes, for they pmagin, but dDifceate. 

"” Chou puttett awape all the wngodlp of 
the earth Ipke drofle, therfore 4 loue thp te- 
flimonics, °° Obp fic trébieth for feare of 
the, and 4 am afraped of thy iudgementes. 
219 Deale with the thinge that is latwfull « 
right. D qeue me not ouer vnto myn oppref- 
fours, ° aBake p» thy ferualit to Delite in pr 
which is good, pt pe proude Do me no wrong. 

8 OBpne epes are walled awape with Io- 
kyng for thp health, and for the word of thp 
tighteoutnefle. DD dDeale with thy teruatit 
according wnto thy loupng mercp, and teach 
ime thp flatutes. ™ 3 am thp feruatit, D gra- 
unte me uonderftanding, that 3 mape know 
thy teftimonies, °° Jt is tyme for the Lorde 
to lape to thpne bad, for thep haue Deftroped 
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thy lawe. ° for 3 loue thy coOmaundmen- 
tes aboue gold et precious ftone. * Cherfo- 
te holde Ff ftrepgbt all thp commaundemen- 
tes, and all falfe wapes 4 utterly abborre. 

” hp teftypmonies are wonderfull, ther- 
fore doth mp foule kepe them, ™ Caiben thp 
Wworde gocth forth, it geueth Ipgbt and wn- 
Derftandinge, cucn wnto pe fimple. ™ 4 ope- 
ned mp mouth and drewe 1 mp breth for mp 
Delite was in thp commaundeimentes, 

2 7) loke thou bpo me ¢ be mercpfull on- 
to me, as thou vfeft to do wnto thofe pt louc 
thp name. ™ Order mp fteppes in thp wor- 
de, and fo thall no woyckednefle hauec dDomi- 
nion oucr me. ‘© DdDelpuecr me from pe wro- 
geous Ocalpnges of men, and fo fhall 4 kepe 
thy commaundemétes. * Sbewe the light 
of thp countenaunce spon thy feruaunt, and 
teach me thp flatutes. *appne epes gutthe 
out with water, beeaufe men kepe not thp 
lawe. ‘Righteous art pe, D Lorde, ¢ true 
is thp iudgement. “be teftimonies that 
thou batt commaunded are erceading tigh- 
teous and true. “opp sele bath cuen con- 
fumed me, bDecaufe mpne enemies baue for- 
gotte thy wordes. “hp worde is tricd 
to the ottermoft, and thp feruatite loucth it. 

1-4 am {mall and of no reputacion, pet do 
not % forget thy cOmaundementes. *” Chp 
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tighteoufnefle is an euerlaftinge righteouf- 
nes, and thy latoe is the trueth. ‘ Crouble 
and beupnefle haue taken holde vpdo me, pet 
is mp Delite in thy cOmaundemetes. '' Che 
rpgbteoutnefie of thp teftimonies is cuerla- 
ftig, D gratite me ondertiding + ¥ thall Ip- 
ue. “4 call we mp whole bert, beare me, D 
Lorde, 4 will kepe thy flatutes. ‘° Bee cue 
ppon the Do 4 cal, belpe me, and 4 thall kepe 
thy teftimonics. “ Early in the mornpnge 
DO 4 ctype wnto pe, for i thy word is mp truff. 

“oppne epes preuente the night watches, 
that 34] might be occupied in thy wordes. 

‘ Deare mp vopee, D Lord, accordpng on- 
to thy louig kindnefle: quycke me according 
as thou att wont. ' Chep drawe nye that 
of malice perfecute me, and are farre fro thp 
late. * We thou npe at bande, O Lord, for 
all thy commaundeimentes are truc. *” As 
cOcerning thy teftimonies, 3 haue knotwne 
longe fens, that thou baft grofiaed them for 
eucr. ‘DM confidre mpne aduerfite, and de- 
liuer me, for 4 do not forget thy lawe. 

™ Quenge thou mp caufe, and deliuer me, 
qupcken me according vnto thy worde. 

> Dealth is farre fro the wngodlp, for thep 
regarde not thp fiatutes. °° @reate is thp 
mercp, © Lord, quycken me as py» art wont 

Many there are that trouble me, and per- 

P 
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{ecute me, pet do not 4 fwarue from thp te- 
ftimonies. ‘Jt greueth me, when J fe the 
tranfgreffours: becaufe they kepe not thp 
lawe. ™Confpdre, OM Lorde, how 4% tloue 
thy cOmaitdemétes, D qupcke me according 
to thy louing &pnonefle. “ Chp worde is 
true from cuerlattpng, all the iudgementes 
of thy rpgbteouftnefle endure for euer more. 

'! Prpnees Hhaue perfecutedD. me wypthout 
caufe, but mp herte ftandeth in atwe of thp 
wordes. “4 am as glad of thp word, as 
one that fpndeth greate fpoples. ‘As for 
yes, 4 bate and abborre them, but thp lawe 
DO 4 loue. “*Seue typmes a Dape Do ¥F prap- 
fe pe, becaufe of thy righteous iudgemetes. 

' @®reate is the peace that thep haue which 
louc thy latue, and thep are not offended at 
it. ‘Lorde, 4 baue loked for thy faupngc 
health, ¢ Done after thy cOmaundementes. 

‘" opp foule bath kept thp teftpmonies, and 
loued the ercedigly. °° baue kept thy com- 
maundementes and teftimonies, for all mp 
Wwapes ate before pe. “ Let mp coplaite come 
before pe, M Lord, geue me onderitadig, ac- 
cordig unto thy word. ‘Db let mp fupplica- 
cid come before pe Delpuer me accordig to thy 
word. ‘App lippes thall fpeake of thp prap- 
fe wha pe bhatt taught me thp ftatutes. °° iee, 
my tong thall typng of thp wworde, for all thp 
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cOmaundemetes are righteous. ‘Let thpne 
bande helpe me, for 4 baue chofen thy com- 
maundemetes. * 3 baue longed for thp fa- 
uing bealtb, Lord, and in thy lawe ts mp 
Delite. “Db tet mp foule tpue and it hall 
prapfe the, and thp iudgementes fhall belpe 
me. ‘4% baue gon aftrape, Ipke a thepe that 
is loft: Db eke thy feruatit, for 4 do not for- 
get thy commaundementes. 


The . cre. Wlalme. 
AD DOMINVM CVM TRIBVLARER. 
QA fong of the fteares. 


AWG ZyAben Ji was i trouble, J called vpo 
EAN YA ay the Lorde, and be hearde me. 
BANS ?Delpuer mp foule, M Lorde, fro 
ipenge lippes, and from a dDifceatfull tonge. 

*CUbat rewarde fhall be geue or Done vn- 
to the, thou falfe tonge? uen mpgbtie ¢« 
fharpe arowes, with pote burnpnge coales. 

‘Tao is me, pte 4 am conftrapned to dwell 
with ez apetech, and to baue mpne habita- 
cion among the tttes of Cedar. ° Mp fou- 
le hath fonge dwelt among thé, that be ene- 
mics wnto peace. ° 4 laboure for peace, Dut 
when ¥% fpeake (onto them) therof, thep make 
them to battaple. 
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The . erxy . lalme. 
LEVAVI OCVLOS. 
@ fong of the fteares. 


eq Cail Ipft pp mpne epes vnto pe bil: 
Aies, from whence commeth my bel- 
VG pe? °aap helpe commeth cuen 
from the Lorde, which bath made 
beauen and earth. ‘*ibe will not ftuffte thp 
fote to be moued, a0 be that kepeth the, will 
not fiepe. ‘Webolde, be pe kepeth AWrael, 
fhall nether flombre nor fiepe. °©@be Lorde 
him felfe is thy keper, the Lorde is thy defen- 
ce vpon thy right bande. °So that pe tun: 
ne fhal not burne the bp Daye, nether pe moo- 
ne bp npgbt. * Che Lorde hall preferue pe 
from all cucll, pee it is euen be that thall ke- 
pe thy foule. *@be Lord thall preferue thy 
going out and thy cOminge in, from this tp- 
me forth for euer more, 
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The . erxrty . Wflalme. 
LETATVS SVM. 
A fonge of the fteares of Dauid. 
ary si qdas glad, when thep fapde vnto 


ZY me: we will go into pe boute of the 
ACH Lorde. “Dur fete thall ftande in 
wena! ty gates, OM Ferufalem. * Peru- 

falem is buplded as a cptie, that is at vnite in 

it felfe. * ffor thither the tribes go vp, ecuen 
the tribes of the Lorde: to teftifpe wnto 

Jfracl, to geue thanckes onto the name of pe 

Lorde. ° for there is pe feate of iudgemet, 

euen the feate of the boufe of Dauid. 
°@ prape for the peace of Ferufalem: thep 

fhall profpere pt loue the. ‘JPeace be withi 
thy walles, and plenteoutnes within thp pa- 
laces. ° for mp Odrethren and copanpons 
fakes, 3 will wplh pe profperite. ° ee, be: 

caufe of the boufe of the Lorde oure God, F 

will feke to do the goon. 
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The. crrity . lalme. 
AD TE LEVAVI. 
Q fong of the fteares. 


ALIA” to the Ipft 4 op mpne epes, pu 
aw 2} that vwellett in the beauens. 
§ a & 







2 


7G XV A) > Webolde, euen as the epes of fer- 
oer 


VY uauntes loke unto ye hande of their 
mafiers: and as the epes of a mapden Ynto pe 
hade of ber maftreffe, euen fo our epes wap- 
te bpon the Lorde our God, ontpll be haue 
mercy vpon vs. *baue mercp vpdo vs, D 
Lorde, hbaue metcp vpon vs, for we ate vt- 
terlp DefpifedD. *Dure foule is fplled we the 
fcornefull reprofe of the welthp, and with pe 
Detpitefulnetfe of the proude, 










The . cxrritiy . Wfalme. 
NISI QVIA DOMINVS. 
QJ fong of the feares of Dauid. 


Reza GRAF pe Lord bi telf had not bene of our 
a ys fpde (now mape Alrael fape) FE the 
Hoey VE Lord bi {elf bad not bene of our ftpoe, 
whe me rofe vp again vs. ° Cbep had 
fwalowed vs vp quypcke, whe thep were fo 











ae 
» 
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wrathfullp ditpleafedD at us. ° ice, the wa- 
ters bad drowned vs, ¢ the fireame had go- 
ne ouer oure foule. * Che dDepe waters of pe 
proude had gone eue ouer our foule. ° But 
prapfed be the Lord, whpch bath not geuen 
ys ouer for a prape onto their teeth. ° Dur 
foule is efcaped, cuen as a bprde out of the 
{nare of the fouler: the {nate is broken, and 
we ate DelpueredD. ‘Mur helpe fandeth 
in the name of the Lorde, whpch bath made 
heauen and earth. 


The. cerry . ylalme. 


OVI CONFIDVNT. 
G tong of the ficares. 


bep that put thepr truft in the Lord, 
NR i fhalbe cué as the mount Spon, whpch 
ees} map not be remoucd, but ftandeth fatt 
for cuer. > Che hplles fade about Ferutale, 
cuen fo ftandeth the Lorde rounde about bps 
people, from this tyme forth for cuermore. 
> for ez the rod of the wngodlp cometh not = 
into the lot of pe rpghteous, left pe rpghteous 
put their band onto wpckednefle. *Do 
well M Lorde, onto thofe that be good and 
true of berte. °* As for foche as turne backe 


ali 
a ™!.: 
ny 
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nto their atone wpckednef{e, pe Lorde, thall 
leade them forth with the cupll doers, but 
peace (ball be vpon 4fracl. 


The . erry . ~lalme. 
IN CONVERTENDO. 
A fonge of the fteares. 


“rea gocn the Lorde turned againe the 
AW V/4/E| captiupte of Sion, then were wwe 
SAVAVAS! Ipke onto them that Dreame. 
——=— =? @hen was oure mouth fplled 
with laughter, and our tong with tope. 

> Chen fapd thep among the ibeathen: the 
Lorde hath done greate thpnges for them. 

‘ pee, the Lorde hath done greate thpnaes 
for vs all ready, twherof we reiopfe. ° Cur- 
ne oure captpuite, O Lorde, as the rpuers in 
the fouth. °“@hep that fowe in teares, thall 
reape in tope. ‘be that now goeth in bps 
wape weppng and beareth forth good fede, 
fhall come agapne with iope, and brpng pis 
fheaues with him. 
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The. crrbvty . Wlalme. 
NISI DOMINVS. 
A fonge of the fteatres. 


Swed! their labour is but loft that buploe 
Seay it. ° xcept the Lorde kepe the 
pemrese| cytic, the watchma waketh but in 
payne. *At is but loft labour that pe rife 
pp early, and take no refi, but eate the bre- 
de of carcfulneffe: for loke to whom it plea- 
{eth bpm, be geueth it in flepe. * Lo, chploré 
and the frute of the wombe are an heritage 
and gpft, that commeth of the Lord, ° Lp- 
ke as the arowes in the bade of the gpaunt, 
euen fo are the ponge chpldren. ‘°bappp is 
the man that bath bis qupuer full of them, 
thep thall not be afhamed, when thep tpeake 
with their enempes in the gate. 
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Che . crrvitj . ~lalme. 
BEATI OMNES. 
A fonge of the fteares. 


jamaeraiciico arc all they that feare the 
A Ra Ad! Lorde, and walke in bps wapes. 

' ba, 4° For thou fhalt cate the labou- 
muee| CS of thyne awne handes: D weil 
is tbe and bappp thalt thou be. *Cbhp wrt 
tbalbe as the frutefull vpne vpon the wal- 
les of thp houfe. ‘@bp chploren tpke the 
Mipue braunches rounde aboute thp table. 

* Yo, thus thall the man be blefted, that fe- 
areth the Lorde. ° Che Lorde fhall fo blet- 
fe the out of Sion, that thou fhalt fe Ferufa- 
lem in profperpte all thp Ipfe long. ‘ee pr 
thou fhalt fe thy chplders chpldren, ¢ pea- 
ce bpon Ffrael. 
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The. crxviz. ylalme. 
SEPE EXPVGNAVERVNT. 
Q fonge of the fteares. 


TealAnp a tyme haue thep fought aga- 

Ay pnit me fro mp pouth vp (mape Ft- 
S\ AA 4 tacl now faye.) ° ee, manp a tyme 

musa} haue thep vered me fro mp pouth 
an. put thep haue not preuapled againt me. 

°>@he plowers plowed vpon my backe, 
and made flonge forowes. ‘But the righ- 
teous Lord hath bewen the pocke of the on- 
govlp in peces. °“Let them be confounded 
and turned backward, as manp as baue cuil 
wll at Sion. ‘°Let them be ecuen as pe 
hape vpon the houfe toppes, whpch wythe- 
reth a fore it be pluckte vp. * Ciberof the 
mower fpileth not bys band, nether be that 
byndeth vp the fheaues, bis bofome. * So 
that they whpch go bp, fape not fo moch: as 
the Lorde profpere pou, we wilh pou good 
lucke in the name of the Lorde. 
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Che. errr. flalme. 
DE PROFVNDIS. 
@ fonge of the fteares. 


amit of the depe baue JF called wnto the 
eel D Lorde, Lorde beare mp vopee, 

SQ ° Dh let thyne cares contydre well the 
vopre of mp complapnte. ° 4f pe Lorde 
wplt be ertreme to marcke what is done a 
mpiic, Dh Lorde who mape abpde it? 

‘ ffor there is mercy we pe, therfore thait 
thou be feared. ° 4 loke for the Lord, mp 
foule doth wapte for bym, in bps worde is 
mp truft, ° opp foule Doth pacientiy abpode 
the Lorde, fro the one mornpng to the other. 

"Let Mlrael truft in the Lorde, for with 
the Lorde there is mercp, and with bpm is 
plenteous redempcion. ‘*And be hall te- 
Deme Flrael from all bys fpnnes. 
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The . cerxrxy . lalme. 
DOMINE NON EST EXALTATVM. 
A fonge of the fteares, 


pe Owe, ¥J am not bye mpnded, ¥ haue 
Le § 

4 AG SO no prouvde lookes. °* 4% dO not erer- 
BOE cpfe mp felfe 1 greate matters, which 
are to hpe for me, ° Wut 4 refraine mp fou- 
le and kepe it lowe, Ipke as a chplode that is 
weened fro his mother: pee, mp foule is cuen 
as a weened chplde. * Let ¥frael truft i the 
Lorde, from thys tyme forth for euermore. 






The. crrry . wlalme. 
MEMENTO DOMINE DAVID. 
@ fonge of the fteares. 


: 1 troubie. >ow he ‘fwore unto 
“| the Lorde, and vowed a vowe vn- 

ESE — 3} to the almypgbtpe God of Facob: °F 
topll not come within the tabernacle of mp 
boufe, nor clpyme op in mp bedd. * 35 wohil 
not fuffre mpne epes to flepe, nor mpne epe 
Ipodes to flomber (nether the teples of my heade to 





La 
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take ange ret) ° Cintpll 3 fpnde out a place 
for the Lorde, an babitacpon for the mpgb- 
type God of Jacob. ‘Lo, we hearde sz of 
the fame at €phrata, id fotlde it in pe wood. 

‘ Ge wyil go in to Hps tabernacie, and fall 
vowne before bys fote ftole. ‘*Arpfe, DO 
Lorde, into thp reftpnge place, thou and the 
arcke of thp ftrength. 

Let thp JPreaftes be clothed with rpgb- 
teoutneffe, and iet thy fapnetes reiopte. 

For thy feruaiit Dauids fake, turne not 
atwape the pretence of thpne anopnted. 

" he Lorde hath made a fapthfull ooth 
ynto Dauid, and he hall not thryncke from 
it: °O€ the frute of thy boop thall ¥ fet vpo 
thy feate. ° 3f thy chploren will kepe mp 
courcnaunt, and mp teftimonpes that 4 hall 
lerne them: their chpldren alfo thall fpt opon 
thy feate for cuetmore. “ for the Lord bath 
chofen Sion, to be an habitacid for bpm fel- 
fe bath be chofen her. ee ” Chis thalbe mp 
reft for euer, bere will 4 dwell, for 4 baue a 
Delpte therin. “ 4 will bieffe ber vptalles wr 
increafle, and will fatiffpe ber poore wt bred. 

ce ' 4 will decke ber JOreaftes wr health, 
and ber fainctes fhall reiopfe and fpnge. 

* Chere thall 3 make & the horne of 
Dauid to florphh, J haue ordened a lanterne 
for mpne anopnted. ”° As for bis enempes, 


ea 
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§ thall clothe them with fhame, but opo bim 
felfe fhall bis crowne florplbe. 


The . errrity . ylalme. 
ECCE QVAM BONVM. 


A fonge of the fteares of Dauid. 


aaeray Cholde, how good ¢ iopfull a thin- 
da) ge it is, brethren to dtwell to ge- 
b4| ther in wnitpe. °Atis Ipke the pre- 
wfetes! CYOUS opntement vpon the beade 
feat ranne Downe vnto the beerd: euen nto 
Aarons beerd, and wete done to the tkpr- 
tes of bis clothinge. * Like pe dewe of er- 
mon tobhich fell vpo the bpll of Sion. * for 
there the Lorde promifed bps bieflpnge, and 
Ipfe for euermore. 





The. crrrttty . Wlalme. 
ECCE NVNC BENEDICITE. 
A fonge of the fteares. 


AM) [Cholde, (now) prapte the Lorde, all 
S44 pee feruauntes of the Lorde, * pee pt bp 
night ftande in the boufe of the Lorde 


(euen in the courtes of the boule of our od), 
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‘ipft vp poure handes 1 the Sanctua- 
tp, and prapfe the Lorde. ‘Che Lorde pr 
made beauen ¢ earth bleffe the out of Sion. 


The .crrry . flalme. 
LAVDATE NOMEN DOMINI. 


peaeey]| rape pe name of pe Lorde, prap- 
HW ENVEA ¥| (ce it, D pe Ceruauntes of the Lorde 
) 2 AJA ~ Be that ftande in the boule of 

frente) the Lord, in the courtes of the bou- 
fe of our @od. °D prapfe the Lorde, for pe 
Lord is gracious: D fpng prapfes wnto bis 
name, for it is louclp. * for whp? pe Lord 
hath chofen Jacob wnto himtlelf, and AWfrael 
for fis atune poffeflion. ° for 4% knowe pr 
the Lorde is greatc, and that oure Lorde is 
aboue all goddes. ‘CUhatfoeucr the Lord 
pleated, that dpd be in heauen and in earth, 
in the fee, ¢ in all Deape places. “ibe brin- 
geth forth the cloudes from the endes of the 
worlde, and turneth the iyghtenpnges nto 
rapne, brpngige pe wyndes out of their trea- 
furpes. °ibe {mote pe fprit borne of Egp- 
pte both of man and of beaft, ° ibe bath 
fent tokens and wonders into the mpddeht 
of the, M thou lande of Egypte, vpon IPha- 
rao and all bis feruauntes. “be tmote 
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Diuerfe nacpons, and flewe mypghtpe Kypn- 
ges. "“ Sehon, Bpng of pe Amorptes, and 
Oq pe Bynge of Balan, ¢ all pe Avngdomes 
of Canaam. And gaue their lande to be 
an heritage, cut an heritage wnto Ffrael bis 
people. * Chp name, DO Lorde, endureth 
for cucr, fo Doth thy memoriall, M Lord, fro 
one generacpo to another. “ for pe Lord 
wpl{ auenge bps people, ¢ be gracpous vn: 
to bis feruafites. ”’As for the pmages of 
the eathen, they are but fpluer and golde, 
the worcke of mens handes. “ Chep hauc 
mouthes, a0 fpeake not: epes haue thep, but 
thep fe not. “ Chey hbaue eares, a0 pet thep 
Heate not, nether is there anp breth in thepr 
mouthes. “ Chep that make them, are like 
onto them, and fo ate all they, that put their 
truft in them. ” jPrapfe the Lorde pe houfe 
of Afracl, prapfe the Lord pe houfe of Aarod. 

 Wraple the Lorde pe boule of Leut, pe pe 
feare the Lord, prapfe the Lord. 7 JOrapted 
be the Lord out of Sion, which dwelleth at 
Ferufalem. 


eo) 
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The. crxrby . falme. 


CONFITEMINI DOMINO. 







prey) Ocue thakes wnto the Lorde, for 
W ENVAAY| be is gracpous, and bys merep en- 
AAV Al Dureth for cuct. °D geue thakes 
etharethed) Yio the Gov of all goddes, for his 
mercy cnDdureth for euer, °D thaike pe Lord 
of all Lordes, for bis mercy toureth for euer. 
*CUbypch only Doth greate wonders, for 
his mercy coureth for ever. ° Tibich by his 
wytdome made the heauens, for bys mercp 
endureth for euecr, ° Cbich laped out the 
earth aboue the waters, for bis mercp endu- 
reth for eucr. ‘CUbpch bath made greate 
Ivabtes, for bys mercy endureth for cuer. 
Che funne to rule the Dape, for bys mer- 
cy endureth for euet. ° he Moone and 
the flarres to gouerne the npgbt, for bis mer- 
cy endureth for ecuer, " Cabpch fmote E- 
qppt with their fyrtt borne, for bys mercp 
endureth for cuet. “And brought out {EL 
rael from amonge them, for bys mercy en- 
Dureth for euer. ” Cilith a mpghtie bande 
and firetchedD out arme, for bis mercy endu- 
reth for ever. * CUbpch dDeupded the reed tee 
into partes, for bis mercy endureth for cuer, 
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“Gnd made 4lrael to go thorow the 
mpdoewt of it, for bps mercy endureth for 
euecr. © Wut as for JObarao and bps hoof, 
be ouerthrewe them in the reed fee, for bps 
metcp endureth for euer. 

*“Cabich led his people thorow the wil: 
Dernefle, for his mercy endureth for euer. 

“ Cahich {mote greate Biges, for bis mer- 
cy endureth for euer. “ Bee, and flue mpgb- 
tye Kynges, for bis mercy endureth for cuer 

”“Sebon yng of the Amorites, for his 
mercy endureth for cuer. “And Dg pe Kige 
of Wafan, for his mercp endureth for cuer. 

"And gaue awape their lande for an herp- 
tage, for bis mercy endureth for euer. 

~ Euen for an heritage onto FWrael bps fer- 
uaunt, for bis mercy endureth for euer. 

S CUbpch remebred vs, when we twere in 
trouble, for bis mercy endureth for cuer. 

“Gnd bath deliuercd vs fro oure enemies, 
for bis metcp endureth for euer. ~*~ CUbich 
geueth fode vnto all fietb, for bis mercy en- 
Dureth for euer. ~ D geue thanckes onto pe 
@od of beaue, for bis mercy coureth for cuer. 
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The. crrroiy. lalme, (ot gyeremy) 
SVPER FLVMINA. 


ea the waters of Wabplon we fat 
éAq| Downe and weapte, when we te- 

Ral membred (te, 2) Spon, * As 
vmmrfaoel| fOr Our harpes, we haged them vp 
i =i trees, that are therin. ° sffor thep 
that ied oS aWwape captpue, required of vs 
then a fonge ¢ melody in our hHeupnes: fpnge 
ys one of the fonges of Sion. * bow hall 
we fynge the Lordes fonge in aftraunge [a- 
De. °SE % forget the, DM Ferutalem, let mp 
right bande be forgotten. °AF 3 do not re- 
membre the, let mp tonge cleue to the rofe of 
mp mouth: pee pl 4 preferre not Serufalem 
in mp morth. “Bemembre the chploren of 
gpom, Lorde, in the dave of Ferufale, 
howe they fapd: Downe with it, Downe with 

ez it: euen to the grounde. *D & daughter 
of Wabylon, thou thalt come to miferp thp 
{elfe: pee, bapppe thall be be, that rewardeth 
the as pe Haft ferued vs. ° Wleffed thal 
be be, that taketh thy chpldren, and throw- 
eth them agapnitt the ftones. 
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Che . exrrvitj . falme. 
CONFITEBOR TIBI. 
Of Dauid, 


Niel Cll geue thakes vnto pe, D Lord, 
BY Gy with mp whole berte, eucn  befo- 





Mond (EI re the goddes, will 4 fyng prapfe on- 
to the. ° 3 will wworlhpppe towarde thy 
holy temple, and prapfe thp name, becaute 
of thp loupng kpndnefle and trueth, for thou 
hat magnifped thy name ¢ thp word aboue 
all thinges. ° Cdiben ¥ called vpd the, thou 
hardeft me, and endewdet mp foule with 





&c moch firength. = ‘All the Wpnges of the 


earth thall prapte the, D Lord, for they ha- 
ue Heard the wordes of thy mouth. ° wee 
thep thall fypnge in the wapes of the Lord, pr 
greate is the glorp of the Lorde. ° for 
though the Lorde be hye, pet bath he refpecte 
pnto the lowlp: as for the proude, be bebol- 
Deth hpm a farre of. * Chough J walke in 
pe mpddeft of trouble, pet thalt p» refrefh me: 
thou fthalt ftretche forth thpne bande vpo pe 
furpoutnes of mpne enempes, «¢ thy tpgbt 
bande fhall faue me. * Che Lord fhall ma- 
ke good for me, pee, thy mercy, M Lord, en- 
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Dureth for euer. Defpyfe not then the wore- 
ke of thpne atone bandes. 


The . errriv . flalme. 
DOMINE  PROBASTI. 
Co the chaunter, a JOfalme of Dauid. 


dex fH Rnowen me. Chou knowelt mp 
SS Downe fyttinge and mpne voprifing, 
thou wonderitadett mp thougbtes a farre of. 
> Chou art about mp path, ¢ aboute mp beed, 
and fppeft out all mp wapes. * for lo the- 
re 18 not a worde in mp tonge, but thou, D 
Lorde, knowelt it altogetber. * Chou phatt 
faffyoned me bebinde and before, and laped 
thpne bande wvpon me. °Soch knowledge 
is to tWwonderfull ¢ ercellent for me, 4 ca not 
attepne wnto it. ° Cdihither thall ¥ go the 
from thy fprete? or whither thall 4% go then 
fro thp prefence? ‘“3€ ¥ clyme vp into bea- 
uen, thou att there: pf J go Downe to hell, pu 
art there alfo. °3f 4 take the wynges of pe 
motnpng, and remapne in pe wttermoft par- 
te of the fee. ° Euen there alfo thall thy ba- 
De leade me, and thy rpgbt bande thall bolde 
me. © 4f 4 fape: peraduéture the darckenes 
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fhall couer me, then thall my nygbt be tur- 
nev to Daye. “wee the Darckenefle is no Ddate- 
kenefle with the, but the nygbt is as clearc 
as the Dape, the datckenefle ¢ Ipgbt are both 
alpke. © ffor mp repnes are thpne, py» bhatt 
couectedD me in mp mothers wombe. °F wil 
geue thankes onto the, for 4 am woderou- 
fly made: maruclous are thy workes, and pr 
mp foule knoweth right well. “app bones 
are not bpd fro the, though 3 be made fecre- 
telp, and fafbponed beneth in the earth. 

® Chyne epes fe mypne wnparfectnefle, thep 
ftande all twritte in thp boke: “ mp Dapes twe- 
re fafbyoned, when as pet there was not one 
of them, “iow Deare are thy councels 
pnto me D God? D How greate is the fum- 
me of them? ° ¥f 4 tell them, they are moi 
nombre then the fande: when 4 wake vp, 4 
am prefent with the. “ Cdailt thou not flape pe 
wicked (Dh God?) Departe fro me ye blou- 
De thirfipe me. ~~ for thep fpeake wnrigh- 
teouflp agapnit the, and thpne enemies take 
thy name in vapne. * Do not ¥F hate them, 
M Lord, that hate the? and am not 4 greued 
with thofe that rpfe op agapnit the? ” wee 
% bate them tygbt foore, cue as though they 
fete mpne enemies, ~*~ Crpe me, DO God, 
and feke the grounde of mpne bert: proue 
me, and eramen mp thoughtes. * Loke 
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well pf there be any wape of wypckednefie 
in me, ¢ leade me in the wape euerlafipnge. 


Che . cri. wWlalme. 
ERIPE ME. 
Co the chaunter, a JOfalme of Dauid. 


me opeweryeipuct me, D Lorde, trom pe euell 


7 We ey 


aS (Rtn g Man, and preferue ine fro the twpe- 
¢ Boy f ked man, ° TUbpch pmagin mpt- 
ater chefe in thepr bertes, and fiere op 
fttpte all the Dape longe. * Chev baue thar- 
pened their tonges ipke a ferpent, adders 
popfen is vnder thepr lippes. Sela. * Kepe 
ime, D Lord, fro pe handes of pe vngodly, pre- 
ferue ime from the wycked men, twhpch are 
purpofed to ouerthrowe mp gopnacs. 

’ Che proude bauc faved a fnare for me, 
and {pred a net abroade wt coardes, pee « fet 
trappes 1 mp wape. Sela. ° Wut mp fapin- 
ge is onto the Lorde: thou art mp God, hea- 
re the vopee of mp prapers, O Lorde. ?D 
Lorde God, thou firtght of my health, thou 
Haft coucred mp heade in the dape of bat- 
tapic. ‘*Let not pe vongodlp haue bps defp- 
te, M Lorde, iet bym not baue bps purpofe, 
left thep be to proude. Sela. ° Let pe mpl: 
chefe of thepr atone Ipppes fall vpd the head 
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of them, that compafe me about. “Let ho- 
te burnpnge coales fall vpon them, {et them 
be caft into the fyre, and in to the ppt, pt thep 
neuer tpfe bp agapne. “A man full of wor- 
Des fhall not profpere wpon the earth: a ma- 
(vcious and topcked perfon fthalbe Hunted a 
Wape, and DefiropedD. “~ Sure F am, that pe 
Lorde wypll auenge the poore, and maintep- 
ne the caufe of the belplefle, ~ Che rygb- 
teous alfo fhall geuc thanckes onto thp na- 
me, and the ivf thall continue in thy fpgbt. 


The. cry. Blalme. 


DOMINE CLAMAVI. 










eC eanes J call vpon the: bafte the onto 
4 HOE me and confpder mp vopee, when F 
asA”jcrpe wnto the. ° Let mp praper be 


the Ipftinge bp of mp bandes be an cuenpng 
facrifpee. *Set a watch, O Lord, before 
mp mouth, pee a watch at pe Dore of mp Iip- 
pes. *@D iet not mpne berte be inclpned to 
anp eucll thpnge, to be mpnded as the wn- 
a= godly or wyckedD men w= left 4 cate of foche 
thynges as pleate the. ‘*°Let pe righteous 
rather fmpte me frendlp, and reproue me: ° fo 
will ¥ take if, as though be bad potwred opie 
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bpon mp bead: it thall not burt mp bead, vee 
§ will prape pet for their twupckednetie. * Let 
their iudges fiddle in ftony places: that thep 
mape hbeare mp wordes, for thep ate fwe- 
te. * Mure bones {pe fcatered before pe ppt, 
Ipke as whe one graueth ¢ dyggeth op the 
grounde, ° But mpne epes Ioke wnto pe, D 
Lorde God: in pe is mp truft, Ob caft not out 
mp foule. © Kepe me fro pe tnare whpch thep 
haue laped for me, ¢ fro pe trappes of pe wit: 
ked Doers. “Let the ongodlp fall into their 
awne nettes to gether, ontpyll 4 be gone bp 
them. 


The. crlij . Wflalme. 
VOCE MEA AD DOMINVM. 


Che inftruccyon of Dautd, a prayer 
toben be was tn the caue. 


Die) Crped wnto pe Lord with mp vop- 
le Ce, pee cuen onto pe Lorde DydD F ma: 
es (E} ke mp fupplicacion. ° J powred out 
mp complaites before him, and thetwed him 
of mp trouble. ° Caben mp fprete was t be- 
upneffe, thou knetweft mp path: in the wave 


wherin 4 walked baue thep preuelp laped a 
fnare for me. * 3 loked alfo bpon mp right 
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bande, and fe, there was no man that wolde 
know me. ° 4 bad no place to fle onto, and 
no man cared for mp foule. ° ¥ crped onto 
the, M Lorde, and faped: thou art mp bope, 
and mp porcpyon in the lande of the Ipupnge. 

‘Contpore mp coplainte, for J am brought 
very lowe. *D dDelpuer me fro mp perflecu- 
tours, for they are to ftrong for me. ° Brin- 
ge mp foule out of prefon, that 4 mape geue 
thanckes wnto thy name: twhpch thpnge pf 
pu ‘wilt graunte me, then thall the rpgbteous 
reforte onto mp company. 


The . cxrlity . lalme. 
DOMINE EXAVDI. 
A JPtalme of Daud. 


(Wiban his atone fonne perfecuted hym.) 


er acare mp prayer, D Lord, ¢ contp- 
iS acs Wl Dee mp Defpre: Herken vnto me for 
é A ma eithby treuth «a rigbteoufneile fake 
wees} =? AND entre not into iudgement we 
tbp fevuatit, for in thy fpgbt fhall no man 
lpupnge be iuftifped. * for pe enempe bath 
perfecutedD mp foule, be bath tmpte mp Ipfe 
Downe to pe grounde, be bath laped me in the 
Datckenefle, as pe Deed me of the worlde. 
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* Cherfore is mp fprete vered within me, ¢ 
mp herte witht me is Defolate. ° et Do F 
remembre pe tymes patt, J mufe vpo all thy 
worckes, pee 4 exercife mp felf in pe workers 
of thy haves. ° 4 ftreatche forth mpne hades 
pnto pe, mp foule criecth wnto pe out of pe thpr- 
fty aoe. ‘beare me, DM Lord, ¢ pt foone, for 
mp fprete wereth faite, hyde not thp face fro 
me, lett 4 be ipke onto the pt go Downe into 
the prtte. *@D let me heare thp loupnge 
kpndnefle by tymes in pe mornpng, for in the 
is mp truft: thewe pu me the wape pe ¥ thulde 
walke in, for 4 Ipft bp mp foule vnto the. 

°DOelpuer me, OD Lord, fro mpne enemies, 
for 4 reforte vnto pe. © Ceache me to do the 
thing that pleateth pe, for thou art mp od, 
let thy loupnge {prete Ieade me forth vnto pe 
lande -of righteoufnes. ™ Qupcke, D Lord, 
for thy names fake, ¢ for thy rpgbteoutnefie 
fake brpnge mp foule out of trouble. ” And 
of thy goodnefle fcater mpne enempes abro- 
ade, and deftrove all the that vere mp foule, 
for 4 am thp feruaunt. 
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The . crittty . falme. 
BENEDICTVS DOMINVS. 


Mf Dauid. 


come | Lefied be pe Lord mp refuge, which 
| dq tcacheth mp bandes to warre, ¢ 
kl mp fingers to fpght. ° Bp hope ¢ 
mmmmete| 1) Cattell, mp defence and mp Deli- 
uerer, mp (thpld in whom 4% truft, which go- 
uerneth pe people that is vnder me. * Lor- 
ve what is man, that thou batt foch refpect 
unto him? Or the fonne of man, that thou 
fo regardeftt him? ‘Ban is Ipke a thynge 
of naught, bis time paffeth awape like a tha- 
Dowe, ° Bowe thy hbeauens, D Lord, and 
come Downe, touche the mountapnes, ¢ thep 
fhall fmoke. ‘°Sede forth the Ivgbtynpna, 
and fcater them, (bute out thyne arotwes, ad 
confume them. ‘Sende downe thpne han- 
de fro aboue, Deliuer me, ¢ take me out of pe 
gteat waters, fro ye hide of ftrafige chylore, 

*Cabofe mouth talketh of vanite « their 
rpgbt hande is a rpght hade of wickednes. 

° 4 wyll fpng a new fong onto pe, D God, 
and {yng prapfes onto the vpon a ten fitpn- 
geo lute. * Chou that geuel victory onto 
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pnges, and halt delpuered Dauid thp fer- 
uaunt from the parell of the {werde. 

4 Saue me, and oelpuer me from the bande 
of ftraunge cbhpldren, whofe mouth talketh 
of vanite, and their rypght bande is a rpgbt 
hade of iniquite. “ Chat our fonnes mave 
growe vp as the pong plates, and that oure 
Daughters mape be as the polplhed corners 
of the temple. “ Chat oure garners map 
be full and plenteous with all maner of fio- 
are: that oure (hepe mape brpnge forth thou- 
fandes, and ten thoufandes in our firetes. 

“ (hat oure oren mape be ftronge to la- 
boure, that there be no mpfchaitee, no Ddecape 
and no complapning in our firetes. * bap- 
ppe are the people that be in foch a cafe: pee 
bieffedD ate the people, which baue the Lorde 
for their @od. 


The. criv. falme. 
EXALTABO TE DEVS. 
Q thankefgeupng of Dauid. 


Ee Cdipil mapnifpe the, OD God mp 
eg LApNg, and ¥ will prapte thy name 
yi for ecuer and euer. ° Cuery dave 
mri Opll Ff geue thackes wnto the, and 
tats thy name for cuer ¢ cuer. * Greate is 
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the Lorde, ¢ maruclous worthy to be prap- 
fed, there ig no ende of his greatneffe, * Mne 
generacpon fhall prapfe thp workes vnto 
another, and declare thp power. ° As for 
me ¥ wyibe talkpng of thy worlbip, thp glo- 
ry, thy prapfe, and woderous workes. ° So 
that me fhal tpeake of the mpgbt of thp mar- 
uclous actes, and ¥ woyll alfo tell of thy gre- 
atnes. °@be memortall of thpne aboun- 
Dant kpnones fthalbe thewwed, and men thal 
fynge of thp vighteoufnefle. * Che Lord 
is gtacpous and mercifull, long futterpnge, 
and of gteate goodnefie. ° Che Lord is lo- 
upng vwnto euerp ma, and bis mercy is ouer 
all bis tworkes, “All thp worckes prapfe 
the, D Lord, and thy fainctes geue thaickes 
pnto pe, “ Chey thewe pe glorp of thy king- 
Dome, and talke of thy power. * Chat thp 
power, thy glory « mightinefle of thy king- 
Dome, mpgbt be knowne vnto me. “ Che 
Kyngdome is an ceuerlattpng Kpngdome, ¢ 
thy Dominio endureth thorow out all ages. 

“ (he Lorde vpholdeth all foch as fall, ¢ 
Ipfteth op ali thofe that be Downe. ” Che 
eyes of all wapte bpon the, (m tom) and pu 
geuett them thepr meate in due feafon. 

Chou openeft thyne hade, and fpliett all 
thynges Ipuing with plenteoutnefie. 

“ Che Lord is rpghteous 1 all bis wapes, 
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and poly in all bis tworckes. “© Che Lorde 
is npe vnto all them that call vpon him, 
pee all foch as call vpon bpm faptbfullp. 

* Ie wll fulfpil the oefpre of the that fea- 
tre bpm, be alfo wypll beare their cre, ¢ bel- 
peth them. ” Che Lorde preferucth all the 
that loue bpm, but fcatercth abroade all the 
pngodly. “ o8p mouth thall tpeake pe prap- 
fe of the Lorde, and Iet all fleth geue thankes 
unto bps bolp name for euer and euer. 


The . criby . ilalme. 


LAVDA ANIMA MEA. 


(A WOfaime of Aggeus and sachary) 





Fi te FJ tyue will J prapfe the Lore: 


: We pee as long as 4 bauc anp bepn- 
(PEM oe, J twill tynge prapfes unto mp 
@®ov, °*D put not pour truft in JPrinces, 
nor in anp chplde of man, for there is no bel- 
pe in them. ° jfor twben the breth of ma go- 
eth forth be thal turne againe to bis earth, 
and then all bis thoughtes perpfhe. * WBiet- 
ied is be that bath the God of Jacob for hps 
helpe, and whofe hope is in the Lorde bps 
®ov, *Cdbich made heauen and carth, the 
fee, and all that therin is, twhpch kepeth bis 






RY Fa Bavie ve Lorv, D mp toute: twby- 
ie 
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prompfe for cuer. ° Mhich beipeth them to 
tpgbt that fuffre twronge, whpch fedeth the 
hHongrpe. ‘Che Lorde lofeth men out of 
prefon, the Lorde geueth fyabt to the blpn- 
de. ° Che Lorde helpeth them vp that are 
fallen, the Lorde loucth the rygbteous. 

° Che Lorde careth for the ftraungers, be 
Defendeth the fatheriee and wyddDowe: as 
for the wape of pe vngodlp, be turneth it vp- 
{ypde Downe. * Che Lorde thy Gov, D Sio: 
ball be Bynge for cuermore, ¢ thorow out 
all gqeneracions. 


The.crivitj.jolal, LAVDATE DOMINVM. 


Pye IPrapte pe Lord, for it is a good thig to 
d Rowe W (png prapfe onto our Wood: pee a top- 
IER full ¢ pleatatit thing is it to be thak- 
full. ° @he Lord doth buvlde vp Ferufale, « 
fhall gather to gether pe outcaftes of Afracl. 

°ie healeth the contrite in berte, and 
bpndeth vp their woundes. 

‘ide telleth the nombre of the ftarres, ad 
calleth them all bp ther names. ° Greate is 
our Lorde, and greate is bys potwer: pee bps 
wptdome is infpnite. ° Che Lorde fetteth 
op the meke, and brpngeth the vngodly do- 
tne to the grounde. ‘@D fpnge unto the 

R 
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Lord with thankefqeupnge, fpnge prapfe 
ppo the barpe onto our God. * Thich co- 
uereth the beauen with cloudes, and pre- 
pareth rapne for the earth, and maketh the 
grafle to growe pon pe mountapnes (ann 
erbe for the ble of mm.) ° CUbpch geueth fodre 
onto the catell, and fedeth the pong raués 
that call bpon bym. * Ibe bath not pleature 
in the firengtb of an borte, nether delpteth be 
in anp mans legges, “ Wut the Lordes de- 
Ipte is in them that feare bym, and put their 
truft in bys mercy. ” JPrapte the Lorde, O 
Aerufalem, prapfe thy God, OD Sion. “ for 
he hath made fatt the barres of the gates, ao 
hath bleffed thy chyldren within the. ™ ibe 
maketh peace in thy Borders, and fplleth the 
with pe floure of wheate. © ibe fendeth forth 
bys commaundement vpon earth, and bys 
worde runneth very fwpftly “ibe geucth 
fnowe Ipke wolle, ad fcatereth the horefrott 
ivke afbes. “ibe cafteth forth bys pte Ipke 
morfels, who is able to abyde bps froft? 
Sie fendeth out bis word a0 mealteth the, 
he bloweth with bis wynd, and the waters 
flowe. “ibe theweth bys worde onto Ja- 
cob, bys flatutes ¢ ordinafices onto Ffracl. 
He hath not odealte fo with anpe nacion, 
nether baue they knowledge of bys lates. 
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The . cxivttj . Wfalme. 
LAVDATE DOMINVM DE CE. 
JPrapfe the cuerlattpnge. 


svaxy Wtapte the Lorde of beauen, prap- 
tf (= Hie bim in pe hepgth. * jPrapte him all 
me Pe angels of his, prapfe bym all bys 
boot. *WOrapfe bpm Sunne andé Moone, 
praple bpm all pe ftarres and Ipgbt. 
*JPrapte bpm all pe beauens, ¢ pve waters 
eS that be ez aboue the beauens. ° Let them 
praple pe name of the Lorde, fOr (be tpake the 
tore, and they tere mauve) HE commaunded, and 
thep were created. °be hath made them 
fatt for euer and euer, be bath geuen them a 
lawwe, whpcb hall not be broken. * JPrapte 
the Lorde bpon earth, pe Dragos, and all de- 
pes. * spre and haple, fnow and vapors, 
twpnde and forme, fulfplipng bis worde. 
*MBountapnes @¢ all Hplies, frutefull trees 
and all Cedres. “ Wealtes and all catell, 
wormes and federed foules. “ BKynges of pe 
earth and all people, JPrinces and all iudges 
of the worlde, ° Bonge men and mapdens, 
olde men and chpldren: prapfe the name of pe 
Lorde, for bis name onlp is ercellent, ¢ bys 
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prapfe aboue beauen and carth. “ibe hall 
eralte the borne of bps people, all bys fapn- 
ctes fball prapfe bpm, euen the chpldren of 
Fracl, euen the people that ferueth bpm. 


The. crlix . Wlalme. 


CANTATE DOMINO. 


jPrapte the cuerlattpnye. 
=e] Synge vnto the Lord a new fo- 


ORE 
AY 3 o oY « 
2 q ANY 2 ‘a 





W kaon ¥i gc, let the congtegacpon of fatnctes 
i, sive Alprapte bpm. ° Let Jfvact reiopee i 
peters! hint pt made him, ¢ let pe chploren of 
Sid be iopfull in their big. *WLet thé prap- 
fe Dis name in pe Daunce, let the fyngq prapfes 
vito bpm with tabrette and barpe. * for pe 
Lorde hath pleafure in bys people, and hel: 
peth the mekebarted. ° Let the fapnetes be 
iopfull with glorp, Iet them reiopfe in thepr 
bedoes. “Let the prapfes of God be in their 
mouth, and a two edged ftwerde in thepr 
handes, ° @o be auenged of the ibeathe, and 
to rebuke pe people. *@o bynde their Bin- 
ges in chepnes, and their nobles with linkes 
of pron. ° (hat thep map be auenged of 
them as it is wrptten: foch honour haue all 
bps fapnetes, 
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LAVDATE DOMINVM IN. 
jPrapte the euerlattpnac. 


ev] WPrapte God i bys holpnes, prap- 
eta i fe bpm in the firmamet of bis power. 
¢ *Prapfe bpm in bys noble actes, 
acaiTE bpm accordpnge onto bis ercellent 
greatnefle. °JPrapfe him in the founde of pe 
trompet, prapfe him bpon the tute ¢ barpe. 
‘Prapte bim in the cypmbales and daunfe, 
prapte bim vpon the firpnges and pppe. 
> Prapte bim vpon the weltuned cymba- 
les, prapfe bim vpon the loude cymbales. 
°Let euerp thpnge that bath breth, prapte 
the Lorde. 
jPrapte the cuerlaftpnge. 





@ The ende of 
the jOfalter. 


jQotes. 


THE FIRST BOOK. 


jPsalms i. Xt. 


The Psalter was gradually formed by the combination of 
earlier and smaller collections. The division into books is partly 
the natural result of that gradual process, and partly an artificial 
development to harmonize with the five books of the Pentateuch. 

A natural division has been proposed, consisting of three groups, 
the first group being the First Book ; the second group Books ii. 
and 111.; the third group Books iv. and v. Here the evidence 
of a natural division is founded on the usage of the Divine 
Names. For the first of the three is Jehovistic, the second 
Elohistic, and the third Jehovistic again. It is common to these 
divisions to recognize Book i. as an integral member of the 
Psalter. 

The First Book is substantially the oldest collection of psalms, 
and it probably bore the name of David, not as sole author, but 
as the chief poet. So (Dr. Kirkpatrick has observed) the Lyra 
A fpostolica is spoken of as Newman’s, although five other writers 
contributed to it. It may be that out of this general title grew 
the attribution of each particular psalm to David, and thereafter- 
wards the appropriation of particular psalms to particular occa- 
sions in the life of David. As a matter of fact, in this First 
Book, every psalm except four bears an inscription assigning it to 
David. The exceptions are i. li. x. xxxill, ; and the causes (which 
are not obscure) will be indicated in the notes to those several 
psalms. It has been supposed by Mr. Robertson Smith that 
the collection of this First Book may have taken place during the 
Babylonian Exile, 


iPsalm i. 


A pictured contrast of good and bad men, in their condition 
and in their destiny. The good are characterized by avoidance 
of evil and delight in God’s law ;—hence constancy and 
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permanence and progressive usefulness. The bad are character- 
ized by levity and futility. 

This psalm has no Title, and there was a time when it had no 
number, but stood outside the collection and at the head of it, as 
a Prologue to the whole. This fact (of which evidence exists in 
the manuscripts) is enough to suggest that the psalm must be of 
comparatively late date, especially if it was set as a Preface to 
the entire Psalter, And this, which is suggested by its external 
position, is confirmed by its internal contents. For the central 
standard is the law (Torah), and this cannot be dissociated from 
the Pentateuch. Now if we take B.c. 432 as the proximate date 
for the canonicity of the Pentateuch (H. E. Ryle, Cazon of Old 
Testament, p. 93), we must allow time for the growth of so mature 
a eulogy of the law as we have here and in kindred psalms, especially 
xix. and cxix. (Of another kind is the affinity of Jer. xvi. 7, 8; 
and too much has been made of it, as it lies in the figure only.) 

The chief question is, whether ‘Law’ here is limited to the 
authoritative code, or whether it has the more inward and universal 
sense. Those who prefer the narrower alternative, fancy they 
recognize a sound of the religious conflict under Syrian domination ; 
and perhaps the pleasure of discovering a note of time may have 
influenced their critical judgment. To me it appears that the 
sense of Law, both here and in the kindred psalms, though based 
upon the sacred text, is too expansive to be tied to the letter. 

1. vagodly. A very common word in this Psalter. In its 
first stage it was written wsgood/y, being the negative of goodly ; 
and so we meet with it in the fifteenth century. In the 
Paston Letters, vol, 1. p. 16 (A.D. 1424)—‘the seyd Walter by 
hese sotill and ungoodly enformacion caused the seyd Duke to 
be hevy lord to the seyd William.’ In p, 32 (A.D. 1432)— 
‘ungodely or unvertuous men,’ But the vowel having got 
shortened through force of accent, and the word being written 
ungodly, it came in time to be understood as if it were the 
negative of god/y, an imaginary word, which never had existed 
before. In fact, god/y is a deductive simple from the misunder- 
stood compound uwzgod/y. In 1611 the word uxzgodly was less 
employed; in 1885 it was dropped altogether. Our latest 
Revisers (1885) have however kept wngodliness, as in xviii. 3 (4). 


{Psalm it. 


The universal dominion of Jehovah through His anointed Son. 
This Vicegerent is King in Zion and shall be king to the ends of 
the earth. 
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One of the most celebrated psalms, and the one that is 
oftenest cited in the New Testament. It is one of the Proper 
Psalms for Easter Day. 

As to the historical exposition,—only in David’s time did 
such a coalition occur as is here indicated; 2 Sam. x. 6. But 
the weight of opinion is in favour of understanding Solomon as 
the prince around whose anointed head these prophetic anticipa- 
tions were breathed and sung. Delitzsch would prefer the time 
of Uzziah (with Meier), or of Hezekiah (with Maurer), but he 
denies that the psalm affords material for fixing any date. He 
entitles the psalm thus: ‘The Kingdom of God and His Christ, 
to whom All must bow.’ We may see in this psalm the elementary 
origin of the term Messiah. It designated the King of Israel as 
being the anointed representative of Jehovah (v. 2). 

The form is highly artistic; the manner being dramatic. The 
mutinous Provinces, the Eternal, the Anointed, the Poet, are 
the successive speakers. 

The Second Psalm has no Title; a circumstance which 
differentiates it from the series following. In some Hebrew MSS. 
it is numbered as the First Psalm, the first being numberless ; 
while other MSS. merge the two in one. There are, moreover, 
MSS. of the New Testament (especially Codex Bezae) which in Acts 
xii. 33 quote this as ‘the First Psalm.’ The inference is, that 
Psalm ii. was placed here as a Prologue to a small and early 
collection, and that Psalm i. was at a later date set before it as a 
more general Prologue, and that the absence of a Title made it 
the easier for it to get united with i. 

1. Why do the Heathen grudge together? The word grudge in 
modern usage marks an inward temper, namely, the envious 
disposition of one who mislikes that a good shall befall a neigh- 
bour or thinks it rather due to himself. But earlier it meant 
an audible grumbling, and so in Paston Letters, No. 138, the 
Earl of Oxford wrote, ‘I herea gruggyng.”’ The younger significa- 
tion has now quite displaced the elder one. In this place the 
old word was changed for ‘so furiously rage,’ 1662. But it has 
kept its place in lix, 15—-‘and grudge yf they be not satisfied,’ 
a rendering which was retained even in 1611. In James v. 9, 
‘Grudge not one against another,’ it signifies not a silent envy, 
but an audible grumbling, and 1881 renders ‘Murmur not.’ So 
also in 1 Pet. iv. 9. 

It should, moreover, be noted that the word is highly appropriate 
inthis context. Sir John Fortescue used it of mutinous grumbling, 
short only of rebellion. In Zhe Governance of England, chap. 
iii, he says that the French peasantry, who were ground down 
with oppressive taxation, though they murmured they did not 
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rebel—‘ though thai haue grucched, haue not rebellid.’ Other 
instances, equally illustrative, may be found in the same book, 
through Mr, Plummer’s Glossarial Index. 

12, Kysse the sonne. The original word here is not the 
ordinary Hebrew word for son den, but the Chaldee word dar. 
Whether this has been the sole cause of the vicissitudes of this 
passage, or not :—it is certain that our rendering, now almost 
universal, was rare before the sixteenth century. It originated 
with Pagnino, the Italian orientalist (f 1536), who took it from 
the Syriac version. The lxx. and Vulgate translate ‘ Embrace 
discipline.’ And this version has a niche in our Church history. 
When the Canons were expelled from Winchester in the year 
964, and the Bishop “Epelwold fetched his monks from Abingdon 
to take their places, it is related that on their arrival they paused 
at the church door as if doubtful of their errand, but listening 
to the chant, and catching the words Afpprehendite disciplinam, 
‘Embrace discipline,’ they took it for an encouragement to enter. 


jDsalms iii, and ib, 


These are a couple, apparently by the same author, and rising 
out of successive stages in the same situation. One is a morning 
and the other an evening hymn; or at least they seem to sustain 
this character in the collection. Alike in spirit and tone, they 
have also verbal resemblances, e.g. ‘there be many that say.’ 


Psalm iit, 

Environed by enemies, the Psalmist is in extreme peril, and 
many think his situation hopeless. But he flees to God in prayer, 
and his heart takes courage. He sleeps and has good rest, and 
rises in safety, marvelling at his own security. Fear is overcome 
by the certainty that God protects those that are His. 

‘A Psalm of David when he fled from Absalom his son,’ Such 
is the ancient Title. In order to appreciate it, we must under- 
stand it in a reasonable manner. Not that David, in the 
hurry and confusion of his flight from Jerusalem (2 Sam. xv. 30), 
wrote either that evening or the next morning a poem so calm, 
so general, as this. No, it is when the mind has had time to 
reflect, that such works are produced. We may recall Wordsworth’s 
experience :—‘ I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feelings: it takes its origin from emotion recollected 
in tranquillity” 

This is the first of a long series of psalms with inscriptions 
of David’s authorship and of musical directions. The inference 
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is that there was a time when this was the first of a small 
psalter, which is now represented by Book i. 
3. thou art my worshippe. ‘My glory, 1560, 1611, 1885. 


Psalm ib. 


A Psalm of David to God in whose righteousness his cause 
is safe ; who has delivered him in his distress ; who makes the 
good man His peculiar choice ; in whose presence insolence and 
falsehood are mere vanity, and modest obedience is best. There 
is nothing good like the favour of God, whose countenance 
radiates a gladness beyond the boisterous mirth of harvest or 
vintage, and inspires the Psalmist with assurance of safety as he 
lies down to sleep, chanting his evening hymn. A companion 
piece to Psalm iii. 

2. and seke after lesyng. Now written ‘leasing.’ Coverdale 
had ‘and seke after lyes... The word LEASUNG was an old law- 
term for evil and malicious report, defamation, wrongful accusation. 
In the Preface to Alfred’s Laws, which contains a code of religious 
and moral principles, the 44th article is: Onsciina pi a léasunga ! 
Shun thou ever leasings! And in the 32nd captel of his Laws, 
it is ordained that if a man forge a slander and pursue it to a 
formal indictment, the penalty shall be nothing less than the loss 
of his tongue. When it grows to this importance it is called 
folc-leasung. In Scotch law /easing-making is a crime which is 
thus defined by Erskine :—‘ Verbal sedition, which in our statutes 
gets the name of /easing-making, is inferred from the uttering of 
words tending to sedition, or the breeding of hatred and discord 
between the king and his people ’—Jamieson zz voce. The 1611 
retained, but the revisers of 1885 have dropped the old word :— 
‘and seek after falsehood.’ The Americans have admitted 
this change into their C. P. Psalter, See note on v, 6a. 

8. sence the tyme that. Here the old Psalter is decidedly 
faulty. In the three-quarters of a century between the first and 
last effort of translation, the Hebrew idiom had become more 
familiar. ‘Thou hast given me more joye of heart, then [they 
haue had], when their wheat and their wine did abound’ 1560. 
‘Thou hast put gladnesse in my heart, more then in the time 
that their corne and their wine increased’ 1611. The meaning is 
to express the superiority of spiritual over physical consolations. 
In xvil. 14 may be seen the contrast. 


Psalm bv. 


A morning hymn, ascribed to David. The poet will go to the 
house of God and to his ‘holy temple.’ This latter term has 
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been supposed to make against the authorship of David ; because 
the Temple was not yet built. Perhaps the difficulty is met 
by the fact that the same Hebrew word is applied to the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, 1 Sam. i. 9, i. 3; although we read that 
in David’s time the ark of the covenant was under curtains ; 
1 Chron. xvil. 1. If the term had once grown into use for the 
place of the ark at Shiloh, it would naturally continue under any 
change of place and fabric. If, however, the psalm is not by 
David, it has at least the tone which caused it to be esteemed 
as David’s. The spirit of the hymn is thus given by Dr. 
Perowne: ‘ Throughout the psalm there breathes a strong 
feeling that God is pledged, by His very character as a 
righteous God, to defend and bless the righteous. And David 
(if the psalm be his) speaks as if in the full consciousness of his 
own uprightness.’ 

According to Olshausen this psalm is best explained by 
reference to great divisions and factions as in the earlier days of 
Greek supremacy. It is the voice of the faithful and conservative 
nation against the innovators, and it appears to have been 
liturgical in its origin. In the same sense Reuss, who says that 
the speaker is the whole people, that is, the whole body of the 
faithful, and the ‘enemies’ are the unfaithful. 

2. O herken y. We are familiar with the old-fashioned 
abbreviation (as we suppose it) of ‘ ye’ for #4e, which has survived 
in use down to our own times; but ‘y"’ for ¢#ow is something 
strange. That it was an abbreviation must have been the pre- 
valent notion even in 1539, or else there would have been no 
reason for a disparity of type. But in fact, it is an obscure 
survival of the old p27, pe, and what seems a y is a degenerate p, 
that is Zh, 

6a. lesynge. ‘Thou shalt destroy them that speake lies,’ 
Geneva: and so in the American Prayer Book. See the note on 
Iv. 2. 

64. the bloudy, thyrstye. An error of the press in 1539. In 
Coverdale (1535) it is ‘bloude thurstie’; and in 1540 it is 
printed as a compound, ‘ bloudthyrstye.’ 


JOsalin bi, 


A cry for mercy in judgment ; the first of the seven Penitential 
Psalms. No direct confession of sin, as in the fellow-piece 
xxxviii., but a review of sleepless nights passed in remorse for sin. 
The Psalmist’s penitence has been quickened by external 
tribulation in which he traces the anger of God. His conscious- 
ness of sin gives a peculiar sting to the hostility of his foes. The 
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drift of the prayer is that his punishment may be for correction, and 
not for destruction. 

From passages more or less similar in Jeremiah, especially x. 
24 (also xvii. 14, xlv. 3), this psalm has been attributed to 
Jeremiah by Hitzig, and Olshausen inclines to agree; but such 
places only prove the higher antiquity of our psalm, for the 
citations are but reminiscences of the psalm, As an illustration 
of this in the most distinct instance, viz. Jer. x. 24, the prophet 
proceeds straight to quote Ps. Ixxix. 6. 

3. but Lorde how longe wylt thou punyshe me ?—‘but Lord 
how long wilt thou delay?’ 1560. The best rendering is that 
of 1611—‘but thou, O LoRD, how long?’ This is the true 
equivalent of the Hebrew. If some verb must be supplied, we 
may gather from Ixxix. 5 what it should be, viz.—‘ how long wilt 
thou be angry ?’ or ‘how long ere thou relent ?’ and this is the 
intention of our version, and of 1560. But here silence is stronger 
than speech, and any filling out only diminishes the force of 
the cry Domine, usgucguo?—the utmost that the oppressed 
believer would wish to escape his lips. This is said to have been 
Calvin’s one plaintive exclamation in his last painful illness. 
Compare xxii. I, and note. 

5.00 the pyt. “inthe grave, r611.;°*in: Sheol,’ 1885. For 
Shéol in Hebrew antiquity corresponded to the fades of the 
Greeks, and it is limned in shadowy outlines in Job iii. 17-19. 


jPsalm bil. 


An appeal to the Judge of all against defamers who have 
requited good with evil. Even Hitzig allows this to be a psalm 
of David. It corresponds with the situations described in 1 Sam, 
xxiv.-xxvi, The irregular manner of the versification sustains 
the designation Shiggaion or Dithyramb; andthe psalm consists, 
as Ainsworth (1627) said—‘of sundry variable and wandering 
verses.’ 

Cheyne dates it much later, and he points to the Divine title 
Elyon, which is specially post-Exilic. Not any individual as 
such, but faithful Israel, is the speaker, as appears by the sequence 
of thought in v. 8 :—‘ Jehovah judgeth peoples, (therefore) give 
sentence for me, O Jehovah.’ The psalm, he thinks, may be 
placed with other psalms of persecution in the last gloomy days 
of the Persian period. 

Inscription, Stgaton of Dauid, which he sang unto the Lorde 
in ye busynes of Chus the sonne of Jeminz. ‘Shiggaion of David ; 
which he sang unto the LORD, concerning the words [Ov, business] 
of Cush the Benjamite’ 1611. ‘Shiggaion of David, which he 
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sang unto the LORD, concerning the words of Cush a Benjamite’ 
1885. These three renderings afford a measure of the progress 
of Hebrew scholarship. This is the only place of the Psalms in 
which Shiggaion occurs, and the only other place in Old Testament 
is Habakkuk iii. 1, where is the plural Shigionoth, and where 1611 
Margin explains the phrase ‘ upon Shigionoth’ to mean ‘according 
to variable songs or tunes.’ Ewald explains Shiggaion as a 
rambling Ode, a Dithyramb, with a rapid variety of transitions. 

3. any soch thyng. In 1611, ‘if I haue done this.” The 
latter is verbally correct: but the English reader is more likely 
to take the word ‘ this’ in its just acceptation, from being familiar 
with the elder rendering. Here we have a good example of two 
different renderings, one free and the other precise, both being 
faultless, and mutually illustrative. 

5. and laye myne honoure in the dust. By ‘honour’ here is 
meant that which is the best part of a man, his soul, his life: and 
this is clearly indicated by the parallelism. 

6a. because of the tndygnacyons of myne enemyes. Now 
‘indignation.’ This looks like the ‘ matter of course’ correction of 
an incompetent person. ‘The word is totally unfit for the place, 
except when in the unusual form of its plurality. Coverdale had 
‘furious indignacion,’ and here the adjective may be supposed to 
convey the sentiment which is lodged in the plural form. Geneva 
better ‘y® rage,’ and this was retained by the Bishops and 1611, 
and is adopted in 1885. The Hebrew plural has an effect 
somewhat as in our fransporis, excesses, outbreaks, 

7. And so shall the congregacton, etc. Olshausen translates : 
And an assembly of nations surrounds Thee (¢.e. as Judge in 
approaching battle between Israel and the enemy) : 2p above thent 
therefore return Thou to the heavenly heights (2.e. to assume the 
seat of power, and of control over the event). 

12. God ts a ryghteous tudge (strong and pactent,) and God ts 
prouoked euery daye. The enclosed words are from the Greek 
addition by which (according to Kay) the meaning of the text is 
very well brought out. The thought is, that God is patient 
because He is strong; and He abideth righteous amidst continual 
provocation, as in Isaiah lix. 16, ‘his righteousness, it sustained 
him.’ The rendering of 1611 gives it adifferent turn—‘God iudgeth 
the righteous, and God 1s angrie with the wicked every day,’ In 
1885 it is rendered thus: ‘God is a righteous judge, yea, a God 
that hath indignation every day.’ 

14. He hath prepared hym the tnustruments of death. Here 
the ‘hym’ can only mean széz, himself, which is erroneous, It 
remains in 1540, but it was afterwards corrected, and 1662 reads 
‘for him,’ where him is full-toned, meaning the sinner. 
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Psalm ditt. 


This psalm has exercised a universal fascination, and all men 
feel its incomparable charm. 

But when we ask for the point of the psalm, there is a strange 
dissidence of opinion. Some see in it chiefly a humiliating 
comparison of Man with the splendours of the Universe, and they 
make ‘What is man!’ the keynote of the piece. So Voltaire, 
Goethe, M. Arnold. 

Others, seeing the one-sidedness of this explanation, say that 
the aim of the poem is really not to dwarf man, but to enhance 
his dignity. So Kay: who translates v. 5: ‘Thou even madest 
him little short of divine? 

A third view admits the truth of the second so far as it corrects 
the first, but finds this yet short of the full purport. The dignity 
of man is revealed to the Psalmist’s eye through this fact, that he 
has apprehended God, has uttered and celebrated His NAME. 

In man extremest contrasts meet. One creature alone, and 
he one who seems at first sight feeble in the mighty system, is the 
one who has received the visits of his Maker, and called Him by 
Name, and that NAME is the most excellent thing in all the world. 

2. From that which is grandest and most imposing in all the 
aspects of Nature, the poet turns to that which offers the widest 
contrast, to that which of all things in the world offers the extreme 
picture of dependent helplessness, the human infant. And yet 
here too is the strength of God wonderfully revealed! And this 
reflection not only affords a striking effect, it touches the very 
ground-thought of the lyric. For it is precisely the feebleness of 
man that foils his greatness ; it is by his very weakness that he 
mirrors the glory of God! 2 Cor. x11. Io. 

5. Thou madest him lower then the aungels. This is after Ixx. 
and Vulgate. The first English translators who had the courage 
to follow Jerome and the Hebrew were those of Geneva :—‘ For 
thou hast made him a litle lower then God, and crowned him 
with glorie and worship.’ Keble has it thus— 


Thou sett’st him where is little space 
"Twixt him and Powers divine. 


Reuss renders: ‘Peu s’en faut que tu n’aies fait de lui un 
dieu.’ This sheds a light over the whole psalm, and it would 
probably have prevailed in the final revision of 1611, but for the 
embodiment of ‘angels’ in Hebrews ii. 7. As to the reasoning 
back upon the Old Testament text from applications made of it 
in the New, see some pertinent remarks (after Calvin) in the 
Speakers Conimentary. 
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The Revisers of 1885 have followed the directness of Geneva: 
‘For thou hast made him but little lower than God [Or, ¢he 
angels|\ 


jJPsalms ix. x. 


In the Hebrew (and English) these are two psalms. In the 
Greek (and Latin) they make but one, which counts as Psalm 
ix. It has been much discussed whether these psalms were 
originally two or one. Modern criticism for the most part says 
one. Perowne insists on the difference in the tone of the two 
psalms. This difference is admitted and indeed is manifest ; 
but it is Answered that such transitions do take place within the 
same psalm, ¢.g. xl. 

The evidence in favour of the original unity is overwhelming ; 
and it is stated with great clearness by Hupfeld. The tone 
changes, but the situation is the same, and there are common 
peculiarities of word and phrase and fancy, which can not be 
accidental. There are broken remains of an alphabetic arrange- 
ment running through the two, the earlier Letters being in ix. 
and the continuation in x. Then x. has no Title, which does not 
occur (unexplained) in Book i. anywhere else excepting in xxxiii. 
—and finally, there is the authority of the Greek and Latin. 
Still, their unity has been severed in the Hebrew Psalter, each 
part has been constituted a several psalm by an ending of its 
own, and now they make a pair of psalms, like xhii.-xlit. 

In consequence of this divergence between the Greek and the 
Hebrew tradition our numbering of nearly all the remaining 
psalms differs by one from that used in the Churches under 
Roman obedience. All English Psalters down to Coverdale 
inclusive (1535) are numbered in the Roman manner; the Great 
Bible of 1539 was the first to adopt the Hebrew numeration. 
And accordingly it is said in the Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer: ‘NOTE, That the Psalter followeth the Division of the 
Hebrews, and the Translation of the great English Bible.’ See 
below, on Psalm cxlvii, 


jPsalm ir, 


Critics widely diverse agree upon the Davidic character of 
this hymn, which appears therefore to be a hymn of national 
thanksgiving for victory; and belonging to the time when the 
Ark was brought to Zion, The situation cannot be defined more 
particularly. It may possibly be a general retrospect over past 
deliverances, as from Amalek, Philistia, and other foes round 
about. 
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3. Whyle myne enemyes, etc. The Hebrew preposition 
which acts here for a conjunction is open to a diversity of 
rendering. Dr. Perowne observes that all the older versions here 
take it as ‘when’ or ‘whilst’—whereas it should rather be 
‘because.” He found the Anglo-Saxon (meaning the Paris Psalter) 
the oldest which rightly rendered it: Forpam pu gehwyrfdest etc. 
Because etc. 

13-14, Haue mercy... saluacton, Reuss prints these two 
verses with inverted commas as being the cry of the oppressed 
spoken of immediately before. 

17. shall be turned vnto hell. ‘Must be turned vnto hell’ 
(Coverdale), The change of zzfo for unto seems due to the 
Genevan ; which however is better in the rendering of the verb :— 
‘The wicked shall turne into hell.’ For this is the simple form 
of the Hebrew: ‘the wicked shall turn, or return, to Hades or 
Sheol, z.c. to the nothingness from whence they came.’ There is 
no ground at all for the shocking sense popularly attached to this 
verse; it signifies no more than the forfeiture of life which 
has been misused. So Bunsen. In 1885 it stands thus— 


The wicked shall return to Sheol, 
Even all the nations that forget God. 


jPsalin x. 


This and xxxiil. are the only anonymous psalms in Book i. 
The absence of a Title in this place is sufficiently accounted for 
by the patent fact that it was formerly part of Psalm ix. 

The archaism of these two psalms has had a certain effect 
upon the debate whether alphabetic psalms must necessarily be of 
late date. If these two psalms, whose archaism is so generally 
admitted, exhibit, even imperfectly, the alphabetic structure, it 
seems to contradict the assertion that all such psalms are late, 
and that this arrangement is no better than a toy, which was 
devised as a substitute for the lost spirit of poetry. 

6. Zushl shall neuer be cast downe. This interj. Tush occurs 
in five places of this Psalter, and in every instance it is a feature 
peculiar to the translation, having no corresponding word either 
in the Hebrew or in the versions. Three of the five are in the 
present psalm. The attitude assumed by it, and the situation 
which evokes it, is the same in every instance. The contempt of 
the irreligious for the ideas of those who fear God is the animating 
sentiment on every occasion of its occurrence. The other two 
places are Ixxili, 11 and xciv. 7. The Srble Word-Book says it 
occurs frequently in Coverdale—quoting the last verse of Ezekiel 


S 
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xx.: ‘Then sayde 1: O LORDE, they wil saye of me: Tush, they 
are but fables, that he telleth.’ 

8. murthur. The older form of the word; A.S. so0r5o07, 
Moeso-Gothic maurthr. 

10, This whole verse is a remarkable instance of that obscure 
and rugged construction, which is an evidence of early date. It 
cannot be translated with certainty; the Speakers Commentary 
offers as an alternative this :—‘ And crushed he sinks down, and 
falls by his strong ones, helpless.’ In this way the subject of 
the verse is the same throughout, namely, the oppressed man. 

14. fush, thou carest not for tt, ‘Tush, thou God carest not 
for it,’ 1540, 1662. In 1885, ‘Thou wilt not require it.’ 

15. y* beholdest vngodlynesse and wronge. ‘mischiefe and 
spite’ 1611 ; ‘mischief and spite [Or, ¢vavail and grief |’ 1885. 


jOsalm ri. 


A psalm of eternal righteousness. Confidence in God’s 
righteousness gives courage in the face of danger. 

The form is remarkably complete. The keynote is Trust in 
God, the God of Righteousness; this ruling thought begins, 
pervades, and closes the psalm. The body of the psalm is made 
up of two halves, true counterparts ; on the one hand the warnings 
of alarmed friends, on the other those firm and sober counsels of 
Faith, which represent the mind of the Psalmist. The argument 
may be paraphrased as follows: 

You tell me (do you ?) that I had better flee to covert, because 
the reign of wickedness is too strong for me, and it is a vain 
anachronism to trust in righteousness. Violence is now the law, 
and a righteous man shall invoke justice in vain; there is no 
principle any more, the foundations are destroyed. I answer, 
that God who is above all is a God of righteousness, and that the 
foundation of truth and justice is secure in Him, who will doom 
the wicked and vindicate the just. He will reward the upright at 
last with the supreme blessedness of His Presence. 

1. that she shulde fle as a byrde vpon youre hyll. This is the 
rendering of 1535 and 1540, and I am at a loss to account for 
our present reading ‘unto the hill.’ I can only suppose it was 
an unauthorized correction after Jerome: ‘ Transvola in montem 
sicut passer.’ The curious thing here is that the original rendering 
is true to the Hebrew, and the correction seems like a retrograde 
movement. In 1611 :—‘ How say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird 
to your mountain?’ And 1885 :—‘ How say ye to my soul, Flee 
as a bird [Or, as d¢rds| to your mountain ?’ 

6. The Lord aloweth y¢ ryghteous. Here ‘allow’ means to 
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approve of after trial. The trial is spoken of in the previous 
verse where 1539 has ‘beholde,’ but our Psalter has ‘try.’ The 
Hebrew verb which there is translated ‘ behold’ and ‘try’ is the 
same which here is translated ‘allow’: in 1611 and 1885 it is 
‘try’ in both places, This verb may be compared for its senses 
with the Latin ‘ probare,’ and its English derivatives ‘ prove’ and 
‘approve’ ;—the idea of trying and testing slides into that of 
approving. The ‘allow’ of this passage is Latin ‘allaudare’ ; 
and must be distinguished from ‘allow’=allocare, to bestow 
money or grant an allowance. 


jPsalm fit. 


A complaint of dishonesty in places of trust, such as a good 
man might utter in a wicked Court. All that he sees around 
him is desperately bad, and it is only when he retires to seek 
counsel of God that he finds any comfort. From 1 to 4 is the 
complaint, from 5 to 8 is the consolation—consisting of the 
oracle of God (verses 5, 6); grateful recognition and acceptance 
on the part of the Psalmist (verses 7, 8). In the last verse we 
are back in the evil world again, and the psalm closes in the tones 
of its commencement. 

2. and dyssenible in their herte: so 1535. But 1540 as now: 
‘dyssemble in theyr double herte.’ 

9a. The vugodly walke on euery syde. The verb ‘walk? is in 
the Hebrew conjugation of Hithpael, and may be rendered 
‘walk displaying themselves, strut, swagger’; ringsum Frevler 
einherstolziren, Delitzsch. 

94. For the second part of this verse I find nowhere a better 
rendering than that of 1568 :—‘when the worst sort be exalted 
amongst the chyldren of men,’ For an illustration, we may 
remember what Parisian society was under Napoleon III. 


Psalm iti. 


This psalm brings out the natural antagonism there is between 
the exegesis of Reuss and that of Bishop Alexander. Reuss 
allows that this psalm, considered in itself, has a more personal 
appearance than any of the foregoing, but he still demurs to its 
having individual feelings for its subject, first, because there is not 
sufficient reason to detach it from the group, and secondly, because 
individual cares make so poor a subject in comparison with those 
which are national. 

Bishop Alexander on the other hand insists earnestly on its 
personal character :—‘‘ The 13th Psalm has ever been dear to 
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holy souls in dark hours of temptation, whether of the intellect or 
of the will ; and the thousands who so use it feel that it is the 
voice of an individual life.’ Lampton Lectures, ed. 2, p. 17. 

64. The second part of this verse, which is in small type, is 
after the Septuagint and Vulgate ;—it is not in our present 
Hebrew text. 


jPsatm rib, 


This and lil. are duplicates, or nearly so. The points of 
difference are two :—1. The Name in xiv, is Jehovah (“LORD”), 
in lili, it is Elohim (‘God’); 2. the verses 9, 10 have been 
replaced in lili. by another train of thought. These are the 
only differences that the two psalms present in the Hebrew. 

5. Verses 5, 6, 7 are not in the Hebrew. This insertion 
appears to have happened in the following manner. St. Paul in 
Romans ili. reasoning that the prerogative of the Jew did not 
exempt him from that universal sentence of Scripture which 
included all under sin, had framed a catena of texts, beginning 
with Psalm xiv. 2, 3, 43; continuing with Psalm v. 9, cxl. 3, x. 7, 
and after drawing from Proverbs and Isaiah he had closed the 
series with Psalm xxxvi. 1. Three Psalm verses thus concatenated 
in the text of the New Testament with Psalm xiv. 2-4 were 
incorporated with the psalm in some copies of the Septuagint 
early enough to pass into the Latin of the Vulgate. Coverdale 
retained the verses with a footnote {* These thre verses are 
not in the Hebrue]: in 1539 they are still retained but with a 
distinction of type: in 1560 they are simply excluded, and the 
Geneva Bible presents this psalm, verse for verse, as we now 
have it in the Bible of 1611. 


Psalm rb, 


‘Dauid describeth a citizen of Zion” Such is the summary of 
this psalm in 1611. J. H. Newman saw in it the sketch of an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile (Parochial Sermons, ‘St. 
Bartholomew’). Bishop Alexander, in the Bampton Lectures, 
described it as a character of stainless chivalry, sans peuretsans 
reproche. 

‘This psalm is fitly appointed as one of the Proper Psalms for 
Ascension Day. Christ entered into the Presence of God, after 
fulfilling all its requirements in a perfect human life’ (Kirkpatrick). 

1. No more beautiful example could be chosen of the pressing 
of ordinary words and associations into the service of spiritual 
imagery. The simplest worshipper, whose heart is open, takes 
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the sense of this verse right, instinctively and immediately. As 
to the words: ‘who shall dwell, etc.,’? authorities differ, whether 
the verb should be regarded as a pure and simple Future (Who 
shall as a future reward be so blessed? Hengstenberg)—or as the 
expression of a moral possibility (wer darf gasten . . . wohnen ; 
who is worthy of it? as v. 4 and xxiv. 3 /upfeld). The touching 
and blending of these two is natural and beautiful, and produces 
a poetic atmosphere which broadens and softens the outlines of 
thought with fullness of expression ; a blending which is supported 
in the English version by the effect of the English sfa//, about 
the meaning of which that very same question might be raised. 

4. He that setteth not by hym selfe. A fine old English idiom 
meaning, He that has a modest and humble opinion of himself. 
Widely differs 1611 :—‘ In whose eies a vile person is contemned.’ 
This is after the Septuagint, Vulgate, and most of the moderns: 
but there are good authorities who still adhere to this rendering 
of 1539, which is that of the Jewish commentators. 


Psalm ri. 


Trust, confidence, and security in God. 

Cheyne pronounces this one of the finest church songs. It is 
like xlix. and Ixxxiii. in its spiritual view of life and death. The 
religious distractions in vv. 4, 5 may possibly point to a paganizing 
movement under Persian rule, but more likely to the hellenizing 
faction described in Josephus xii. 5 § 1. The psalmist seems to 
refer to the Greek custom of libations before and after meals; 
Iliad vii. 480. Compare cxli. 4d. ; 

The latter verses are calculated to divide the commentators 
and test the principles of their exegesis. Some see in them a 
conscious prophecy, because of Acts ii. 25-31; while others think 
that the Resurrection of Christ was far beyond the poet’s ken, but 
that his spiritual hopes pointed in that direction and therefore 
were meet to be fulfilled in a higher manner than he had thought 
of. Either of these views may claim to be ‘ Messianic’; but 
it is only of the former that the term is usually understood. 

2. my goodes are nothynge unto the. An obscure clause which 
was variously rendered in early versions. The Greek (and 
Vulgate) has: ‘Thou hast no need of my goods’ :—Symmachus 
‘My good is not without thee,’ which was followed by Jerome: 
‘bene mihi non est sine te.’ Calvin: ‘My goodness can do Thee 
no good,’ which produced 1611 ‘my goodness extendeth not to 
thee.’ The last revision (1885) has: ‘I have no good beyond 
thee.’ 
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jOsalm rit. 


An imploring appeal to the righteous judgment of God against 
overbearing oppressors ; with a fixed resolution of eternal hope 
and trust. 

10. They maynteyne their awne welthinesse. The traditional 
rendering, Septuagint, Vulgate, and all English versions till 1540. 
Then Cranmer followed Jerome—‘ They are enclosed in their 
awne fatt’; and this is retained in 1611 and 1885. 

11. They lye waytinge in oure waye. This change of the 
speaker from singular to plural—‘ oure ’—is among the evidences 
that the ‘I’ of this and many other psalms does not represent an 
individual, but the Nation, or rather the Church. 


Dsalm rbiit. 

One of the most generally accepted psalms of David. It is 
embodied in 2 Samuel xxii. with variations, which Ewald con- 
sidered important as evidence of the antiquity of the psalm, and 
as confirming its claim to come from the hand of David. ‘The 
individual words,’ he also said, ‘have quite a Davidic stamp.’ 

Even Cheyne allows to this psalm an exceptionally high 
antiquity in his scale of the Psalter’s growth; but he does not 
allow that its insertion in 2 Samuel xxii. constitutes evidence that 
it is from David’s hand. ‘The admission of this poem into the 
Appendix to “Samuel” only proves that it was conjecturally 
ascribed to the idealized David not long before the Exile.’ 

He calls it—‘the earliest psalm, the epic of the Davidic 
family’; and he thinks (p. 291) that it was written perhaps in 
Josiah’s reign. Dr, Driver calls it ‘ David’s Hymn of Triumph.’ 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. 173. 

9, 10. Thus rendered by T. Sternhold :— 


The Lord descended from above 
And bow’d the heav’ns most high, 

And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky ; 


On cherubs and on cherubims 
Full royally he rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad. 


10. cherubins. Cranmer (1540) the same. The form 
cherubin, which had come to us through the French, was quite 
naturalized, and there was nothing very strange in the addition of 
the English sign of plurality to a form so trite. With the rise of 
Hebrew learning the Hebrew plural -2#z was restored, and the 
English -s nevertheless retained ;—so now we read cherubinis. 
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15. the round worlde. This expression occurs five times, 
viz. 1xxxix. 12, xcili. 2, xcvi. 10, xcvili. 8. Neither the Hebrew 
nor the Greek ($2, oixoupevy) suggests ‘round,’ but the Vulgate 
and Jerome having oréis terrarum or orbis terre or simply ordzs, 
Coverdale put ‘the rounde worlde’ in all the places except one, 
viz. xcvill. 8. 

51. Dauid hys anoynted. This introduction of the name of 
David in the last clause of the poem tends to confirm the evidence 
that it is from the hand of David. The selection of this place 
for the author’s name is well known in later times, e.g. the lene 
and /ulzana, in both of which the Runes of Cynewulf’s name 
appear at the close. Also the German epical poets of the 
Middle Ages put their names at the end, as Wulfram von 
Eschenbach in his Pars?val, and Konrad von Wiirzburg in his 
Otto mit dem Barte. Probably this custom is very ancient. 


jOsaim rir. 


This psalm is made of two parts, one ancient, and the other 
of a later time. The poet took an old psalm of the glory of 
God in Nature akin to viil., and he added to it a Second Part 
of the glory of God in Revelation, thus setting the one as a 
counterpart to the other. 

The themes are not more different than the tone and manner 
of their treatment. So different indeed that one might call the 
first part an old poem, and the second part a new poetic 
comment. The whole is an exquisite psalm; but it is only the 
first part that fulfils the modern idea of a lyric poem. 

There is a memorable saying recorded of Kant the German 
philosopher :—‘ The starry sky above me and the moral law 
within me are two things that never cease to fill my mind with 
fresh admiration and reverence.’ Here then is material for a 
lyric poem, 

Edgar Allan Poe in his essay on ‘The Poetic Principle’ 
enumerates ‘a few of the simple elements which induce in the 
Poet himself the true poetical effect’:—and he begins his 
enumeration with ‘the bright orbs which shine in Heaven.’ 

As the first part is akin to vii., that Psalm of Nature, so the 
second part claims affinity with cxix. and with the First Psalm, 
those two psalms in honour of the Law. And if Graetz is right in 
his interpretation of v. 13, it would seem probable that the Psalm 
received its present form in that period before the Macca- 
bean Wars, when there was a strong Grecizing party in Israel. 

Opening as a lyrical poem it passes by a great but perfectly 
natural transition into a devout religious meditation, and this it 
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is that perfects it as a ‘Psalm.’ This character ripens in the 
close of the piece, where the poet brings home the train of thought 
to bear upon his own conduct and conscience. This opens the 
way to that expansion of thought which is suggested by the 
use of the psalm on Christmas Day. ‘The Revelation of God 
in Nature, and the Revelation of God in His Word, prepared the 
way for the crowning Revelation of God in the Incarnation.’ 
Bishop Perowne (quoted by Dr. Kirkpatrick). 

1. handye worcke. Here it is plain from the very orthography 
that fandye was regarded as an adjective. For the original 
meaning of handywork, see English Philology § 602. 

3. There ts nether speach ner language, but their voyces are 
herde among them. ‘There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard’ 1611. ‘These two renderings are one 
in sense, both signifying that the lesson taught by the heavenly 
bodies 1s universal, and not confined to any favoured clime. There 
is however another interpretation, and one that is supported by 
great names. ‘There is no speech, there are no words, their 
voice is not heard’— as in that of Addison’s metrical version 
‘What tho’ no real voice nor sound’ etc. 

The meaning then would be that the Sun, Moon, and Stars do 
not really speak but convey their lessons in silence and without 
audible sound—a meaning which seems, though supported by 
great names, to be rather superfluous and languid. In order 
to give it poetical admission we have to put forth a strong effort 
of the historical imagination, by which we may fetch a glow of 
admiration for what 1s now to us but a prosaic truism. 

6. wttemost. Anearlier and purer form than ‘uttermost’: the 
Saxon was UTEMA, and then by addition of one superlative ending 
to another YTEMAST, and then by false analogy it came to be 
associated with szost, and hence the form v¢femost in 1539, which, 
as if to be more logical, was improved to z/ter-most. 

7-15. ‘I agree with Delitzsch, against Kautzsch, that the 
expressions of Psalm xix. 7-15 are too lofty to refer merely to the 
Decalogue’ (Cheyne). 

12. fautes. This spelling reminds us of a popular pronuncia- 
tion of the word fau/¢, It is one of these features which have in 
past years, before the rise of philology, suggested the notion that 
old language was ‘incorrect.’ But this French form is exactly 
what the history of the English language would lead us to look for 
in 1539. After this date Latin gained in general diffusion, and 
Italian was largely redd in the higher ranks of society, and then 
a new /7 was given to this word, taken from Italian fa/fa and 
Latin fallere, because it had been forgotten that in the form 
faute the au represented ad. 
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}Osalm ree 


A litany for the king going forth to war. This is one of 
the most manifestly occasional of all the psalms. The critics 
are nearly agreed upon this, but they fail to agree in determining 
the particular occasion of its origin. To De Wette it seemed 
clearly a supplication for a king going forth at the head of his 
army, but he thought it impossible to fix the occasion. 

Ewald conceives the situation thus: A king is setting out for 
war against the heathen, and in the previous act of worship the 
assembled folk bless him in the name of the Lord. The verses 
I-5 are sung by the people, verses 6-8 by the priest or prophet 
or the king himself, and finally in v. 9 the people conclude with 
a short prayer. Ewald referred it to an early king of Judah, 
and Asa seemed to him the most probable. 

Graetz subjoins that no kings but Hezekiah and Josiah can be 
thought of, and he settles on Josiah going forth to fight with 
Pharaoh Necho in B.c. 608. 

Delitzsch maintains that it belongs to the time of David and 
that David is the king spoken of, but he is not the poet. David 
is setting out to complete the capture of Rabbath, as described 
in 2 Samuel xi. xii. He points out that xx. xxi, are a pair, the 
one intercession, the other thanksgiving. 

Cheyne once shared the view of Graetz, ‘ which seemed plausible 
until I began to apply the comparative method more consistently.’ 
Both the psalms (xx. xxi.) are post-Exilic, and the king must be 
one of the early Maccabean princes, most probably Simon. 
These psalms if redd in connexion with 1 Macc. xiii. 42-47 seem 
twice as fresh as before. 

2. strength the. So, both in Coverdale and 1540 also. Now, 
‘ strengthen.’ 

3. accepte thy brent sacrifyce, Here the Genevan is very 
literal: ‘ Let him remember all thine offerings, and turne thy burnt 
offrings into ashes’: with the marginal note ‘In token that they 
are acceptable vnto him.’ 

4. mynde. ‘counsel’ 1611; and so 1885. 

7. ‘No other temple song expresses with such ease, beauty, and 
force, the firmness of their confidence in Jehovah’ (Ewald). 


Psalm rr, 


‘The last psalm was a litany before the king went forth to 
battle. This is apparently a Te Deum on his return’ (Perowne). 

3. For thou shalt preuente him, etc, This archaism is familiar 
in the Collects, ¢,g. ‘that thy grace may alway prevent and follow 
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us,’ and ‘Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy most 
gracious favour’ etc. Good illustrations of this old usage, and 
especially of the transition from the notion of helping to that of 
hindering, in Zhe Bible Word-Book by Eastwood and Wright, 
v. ‘Prevent’ The Revision of 1885 retains the expression ‘ For 
thou preventest him,’ but the American Company recorded their 
preference for ‘ meetest.’ 


jOsalm xvii. 


A complaint and prayer in sore distress, with a dawn of hope. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick says this psalm is ‘consecrated for us by our 
Lord’s appropriation of it to Himself. His utterance of the 
opening words of it upon the Cross has been thought with much 
probability to indicate that the whole psalm was the subject of 
His meditations during those hours of agony.’ It is one of the 
Proper Psalms for Good Friday. 

Inscription. Vpon the hynde of the dawnynge. The Bible of 
1611 retains the Hebrew—‘upon Aijjeleth Shahar.’ So also did 
the Genevan, but with a marginal note: ‘Or, the hinde of the 
morning: and this was the name of some common song.’ This 
explanation, that the words are the first words of a song, and are 
meant to indicate a Tune, is still the most approved opinion. 
The Hind of the Morning is understood to be a poetical expression 
for the first rays of dawn; rays of light being in Semitic metaphor 
likened to horns, somewhat as in the Greek Epic the Dawn has 
rosy fingers. But any interpretation of a solitary fragment without 
more context must be attended with uncertainty, 

5. helped. So Coverdale and Cranmer too. Geneva has 
‘delivered,’ which 1611 adopted. But in 1662 it is ‘holpen, 

7. and shake ye heade. He trusted, etc. Cranmer (1540) added 
‘ sayinge.’ 

8. He trusted in God. Margin of 1611: ‘He rolled Azmself 
on the LorD.’ Kay: ‘Roll it on Jehovah.’ So also Kirkpatrick, 
adding: ‘The verb is certainly imperative, though the versions 
all give the perfect tense.” It is said in irony and derision. 

30. and lyue so hardly. One of many attempts to render an 
obscure passage. Coverdale had: ‘All they that lye in the dust, 
and lyve so hardly, shall fall downe before him,’ Cranmer (1540) 
has it as now: ‘All they that go downe into the dust, shall knele 
before him, and no man hath quyckened hys awne soule.’ This 
change indicates Hebrew studies, and could not have been 
suggested by Septuagint, Vulgate, or Jerome. ‘The text is not 
improbably corrupt’ (Kirkpatrick). 
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}salm rcviit. 


The peace of him who confides in Jehovah as his gentle 
shepherd and bountiful master. The debate between Personal 
and National reaches its tension in this psalm, It is yielded by 
Cheyne that this ‘lovely’ psalm cannot have ‘merely a national 
reference, as some theorists have persuaded themselves, Reuss 
was unyielding :—‘Le berger suppose le ¢voufeaw, et non une 
brebis isolée.’2 But the argument from analogy is very weak 
when it is based upon a metaphor, 

An evangelical hymn from this psalm by Sir Henry W. Baker, 
the Editor of Hymns A. and Al., is among the most generally 
appreciated in that collection. The Rev. J. Julian (Dictionary of 
flymunology, v. ‘ Baker’) says :—‘ The last audible words which 
lingered on his dying lips were the third stanza of his exquisite 
rendering of the 23rd Psalm, “ The King of Love my Shepherd 
is? :— 

Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, 
But yet in love He sought me, 

And on His shoulder gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me.’ 

1, therfore can I lack nothing. ‘1 shall not want,’ 1611. 
The word /ack had in the mean time suffered depreciation from the 
use of it as a common interpellation by stall-keepers to passers 
by: What d’ye lack, what d’ye lack ? 

We may observe by a comparison of other passages that /ack 
is much rarer in the Bible of 1611 than in that of 1539. Thus 
in Judges xvii, 10; Luke xv. 14: 


1539 1611 
A place, which doth lacke no thyng A place where there is no want of 
that is in the worlde. any thing, that is in the earth. 


And when he had spent all, ther And when he had spent all, there 
arose a greate derth in all that lande, | arose a mighty famine in that land, 
and he began to lacke, and he beganne to be in want, 

4. thy rodde and thy staffe comforte mc. ‘thi wand and thi 
staf: thai haf confortyd me’ (R. Rolle); ‘thy staffe and thy 
shepehoke comforte me’ (Coverdale); ‘thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me,’ 1611. Here we must regard ¢/ey, not as the 
Personal pronoun, but as a survival of the elder function of the 
word, z.¢.as a Demonstrative. See xxvii. 2 note. It would be 
a good practice, if we followed an example which has been set by 
some of the Germans, and printed such latent Demonstratives 
in spaced type. This ‘they’ is so essential, it is so distinct and 
emphatic in the Hebrew, Septuagint, Vulgate, and Jerome, that it is 
strange Coverdale should have overlooked it. 
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Wsalm rriv, 


That this psalm was written for the solemn entrance of the 
Ark into the newly captured stronghold of Zion (A. P. Stanley, 
Jewish Church, Lect. xxiii.), or into the Temple newly built, is a 
favourite idea, which has however been strenuously combated. 

Some critics (Ewald, Olshausen, Reuss, Graetz, Cheyne) regard 
the psalm as an arbitrary combination of two fragments, namely 
1-6 and 7-10, which have neither original connection nor natural 
affinity. Others see only an obvious sequence of thought from the 
meet worshipper to the holy ground ; and only such a variation 
of style as befits that natural transition, 

2. For he hath founded tt upon the sees. ‘The HE is emphatic, 
avtos, tpse. ‘C’est lui qui l’a fondée sur les mers’ (Reuss). 

4and 5. disceaue . .. receaue. The historical significance 
of this orthography is explained in my Exglish Philology § 184. 


jPsalm rrbo. 


The Elegy of one who deplores his sin and complains of 
oppression. 

It is one of the nine alphabetic psalms, and it had properly 
22 verses, according to the number of the Hebrew letters; but 
through some accident to the text the first distich Is imperfect, 
and it has got merged into one with the second. A like cause 
has merged two original distichs into the verse which is now our 
fourth. This reduces the 22 to 20, and in fact our v. 20 begins 
with the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet. There is yet another 
verse, v. 21; and this is outside the alphabetic scheme, a circum- 
stance which has been taken as evidence of later addition. In 
these details the psalm is curiously like xxxiv. 

4. lerne me. Soagainv. 8. ‘teach me’ 1560. 

18. a malicious hate. This was altered the next year to ‘a 
tyrannous hate,’ and so 1662. The Genevan 1560, ‘and they 
hate me with cruel hatred,’ is kept in 1611 and 1885. The 
use of Aate for ‘hatred’ is archaic and rare; this is the only 
example in all our biblical diction. £xglish Philology § 324. It 
occurs however in Shakspeare, As You Like Jt, in a clownish part. 

21. Delyuer Isracl, O God, out of all his troubles. As above 
explained, this closing verse has been taken by many critics for a 
later addition to the psalm, but De Wette is against this view. 


{Psalm rrvt. 


The suppliant Psalmist pleads his integrity, that he may not 
be swept away with the wicked. 
It appears as if there were some common danger (Ewald 
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supposed a pestilence) which threatened an indiscriminate fate. 
But even while praying for some recognition of innocence, the 
Psalmist trusts himself to God and already finds hope spring out 
of confidence. 

Inscription. <Afore he was enbalmed. This is from the 
Septuagint Inscription to xxvii, and it is placed here by mistake of 
the number ; a very natural mistake, as xxvil. is numbered xxvi. 
in the Greek and Latin, as explained above, p. 256. The Greek 
is mpd Tov xpicOjvat, ‘before he was anointed’; for which the 
Vulgate rendering ‘Psalmus David priusquam liniretur’ might 
easily suggest embalming. 

12. Aly fote standeth right, This is taken hypothetically by 
Reuss and Graetz: ‘When my foot shall be set on fair ground, 
then I will, etc.’ 


jOsalm rrbti. 


This, like xix., appears to be a combination of two independent 
songs, which have been united into one. The first part (1-7) is 
confident and jubilant; the remainder is in a tone of anxious 
supplication. This is so contrary to the usual order of transition 
in the Psalms, that we may well call it, with Delitzsch, a Hysterox 
proteron. 

1. Zhe Lorde is my lyeht. This has been the Motto of the 
University of Oxford since the Restoration 1660 :—DOMINUS 
ILLUMINATIO MEA. 

2. they stombled. i.e. they (not I) stumbled and fell. In this 
place it is not the new Persona] pronoun, ¢iey, but rather they the 
old (and now chiefly provincial) Demonstrative. See xxiii. 4 note. 

7. the oblacion of thankesgeuyng. In 1611, ‘sacrifices of 
joy [#ed. of shouting]’; Vulgate ‘hostiam vociferationis.’ In 
1662, ‘an oblation with great gladness.’ 

12. Whan my father and my mother forsake ne. Thisis not to 
be understood historically, but to be taken as a proverbial figure 
for a state of desertion and desolation. There are however some 
(e.g. Graetz) who see here a trace of domestic faction for religion 
sake. 


JYsalm rrotit. 


A cry for help in perilous times (1-6), followed by triumphant 
thanksgiving (7-10). It has been asked—How are we to under- 
stand the relation of the parts in psalms like this, where supplica- 
tion is followed by thanksgiving ? Some expositors (Rosenmiiller, 
Ewald) have supposed that such lyrics were composed or added 
to after the danger was past. But the tendency now is to see in 
this the fruit of religious experience in the aggregate body of the 
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Church, which came to recognize this transition as appropriate to 
the attitude of supplication. So De Wette, Olshausen, 

1. make the as though, Coverdale ; ‘make as though,’ 1662. 
An expression of great interest, because of Luke xxiv. 28, where 
Tyndale (1526) has ‘he made as though he wolde have gone 
further.’ This whole verse is genuine and native English : though 
perfectly faithful it is not tied to the words of the original. Our 
1611 Margin renders the Hebrew minutely: ‘be not silent from 
me: lest if thou be silent from me, etc.’ 

2. towarde the mercy seate of thy holy temple. Better than 
1611, ‘toward the holy oracle [or, toward the oracle of thy 
sanctuary} ’—because this word oracle (after Jerome, ‘oraculum ’) 
seems to have risen from an appearance in the Hebrew word as 
if it connoted speech; whereas it does connote Sacred Seclusion 
and Retirement. The Holy of Holies was retired behind the 
rest of the edifice, and was the shrine of the Mercy-Seat. In this 
word Graetz sees evidence of Solomon’s Temple. 

Reuss translates: ‘vers le choeur de ton sanctuaire’; Cheyne: 
‘when I lift up my hands to thy holy chancel.’ 

10. The two couplets of this verse are severally employed in 
our Liturgy: the first in the Suffrages next after the Creed :-— 

Priest, QO Lord, save thy people. 

Answer, And bless thine inheritance. 
where perhaps ‘Inheritance’ was meant to indicate the Clergy ; 
but in our text, Inheritance is parallel to People. 

The second couplet is embodied in the Ze Deum :—‘ Govern 
them, and lift them up for ever’: where ‘govern’ is after the 
Greek, and means govern with guidance as a shepherd does his 
sheep. In ‘lift them up’ we see the figure of the good shepherd 
carrying the weak in his arms. Plainly expressed in Jerome’s 
‘pasce eos et subleva eos.’ Isaiah xl. 113 Ixiil. 9. 


jOsatm xxix. 


The Psalm of the seven Thunders (Der Psalm der steben 
Donner)—so Delitzsch ; and this is enough. It was Michaelis 
who first suggested that in this lyric was pictured the passage of 
a great thunderstorm which had swept through the length of 
Palestine, and then had died away into the desert beyond. This 
idea has been much repeated, being agreeable to the realism of 
our age. But De Wette delivered his judgment of it in one word 
—Geschmacklos/ Insipid! Vivid as the imagery is, the psalm 
is not of an occasional birth ;—but a strong inspired gush of 
adoration to the God of heaven and earth, the protector of His 
people. Reuss says that if originality and vigour of thought 
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joined with rudeness in the execution are tokens of antiquity, this 
ought to be one of the oldest in the Collection. More than this 
cannot be said as to date, for we cannot argue anything from 
the last verse, which is evidently a later addition for the purpose of 
qualifying for liturgical use a lyric that in its origin had no such 
intention. 

1. (bring yong raniunes unto the Lorde) Here again the 
smaller type and parentheses indicate that the words are not 
found in the Hebrew, but only inthe Greek. It should be noted 
that the public reader with a book like 1539 before him could 
omit this insertion, as if it were marginal. 

The Hebrew expression had an ambiguous sound between 
‘sons of the mighty’ and ‘young rams’; of these, one was prob- 
ably adopted in the Greek version, and the other put in the 
margin. But both having got worked into the text, we have here 
a conflation which is not removeable in England because of the 
authority of the Annexed Book (1662), but which our American 
brethren might well have included among their corrections of the 
Common Prayer Book. 

Who then are the persons appealed to? Are they terrestrial 
princes, or are they angels, or are they abstractions of the powers of 
nature, and so mythological divinities ? The latter is upheld by 
Cheyne, and before him by Reuss, who deplores our loss of the 
capacity to measure the sublimity of this conception, 

Richard Rolle (f 1349) in his old Yorkshire dialect trans- 
lated thus: ‘Bryngis til lord ye godis sonnes; bryngis til lord 
sunnes of wethirs.’ And he explains ‘sons of wethers’ as sons of 
the apostles ‘that ware ledirs of godis floke.’ 

8a. adiscouercth y* thicke bushes. ‘ discovereth the forests’ 1611. 
The word ‘discover’ in its etymological sense of uncovering, 
opening. I do not understand this of stripping the foliage merely, 
but rather of the breaches and openings made by the lightning 
and the wind in the heart of the wood. 1 shall never forget how 
I and others were conducted some years ago, after a terrific 
summer storm, into the midst of a strong compact and well-grown 
clump of trees on high ground near Bath, and we saw that this 
plantation, though uninjured in its outer circuit, was largely wrecked 
in its very centre. When I wrote this note I had hoped that it 
might have come under the eye of my friend the Rev. T. H. 
Tooke, who was our leader; but though he is gone, there are 
others who, if they see this, will remember the amazement of the 
whole party of visitors. 

86. euery man. ‘everyone’ 1611. Butin the Margin ‘every 
whit of it,’ and this is according to the Hebrew, which means ‘ All 
of it, it’s all, all belonging to it.’ So we have this beautiful sense : 


27.2 j2oates 


in His temple (viz. the enclosure of earth and sky) every thing 
whatever saith GLoRY! (This has been adopted in the Revision 
of 1885.) Cf. Dante Paradiso xxvii. init. 


jPgalm rrr. 


A song of thanksgiving for deliverance. From v. 4, it appears 
that the psalm is liturgical, and that the speaker is Israel. 

1. thou hast set me vp. Rather, thou hast drawn me up, as 
a bucket out of a well, or a drowning man out of the water: ‘ for 
thou hast raised [Or, drawn] me up,’ 1885. The context indicates 
that this is a figure; and it presently melts into recovery from 
sickness. Some have seen in this peculiar expression evidence 
that the psalm is Jeremiah’s (esp. Hitzig). This provokes the 
contempt of Reuss: ‘La manie de Vlindividualisation a engagé 
plusieurs commentateurs 4 voir la Jérémie plongé dans la citerne !’ 

4. geue thankes unto him for a remembraunce of his holynesse. 
‘at the remembrance of his holinesse’ 1611. But the marginal 
rendering of I611 is more verbal: ‘to the memorial of his 
holiness’ ; which, interpreted in the light of Exodus iii. 15, means 
‘to His Holy Name.’ So 1885, quite simply: ‘And give thanks 
to his holy name [ Heb. memorial].’ The American Old Testament 
Revision Company presented this among the instances wherein 
they differed from the English Company: they would prefer it 
thus: ‘to his holy memorial wazze.’ 

50. heuynesse maye endure for a night. Thus rendered by 
Dr. Kay: ‘At eventide weeping comes to lodge; but at morn all 
is joy. Upon which he says: ‘ The sorrow is but as a wanderer, 
who has a lodging given him for the night, but must leave next 
morning. The joy comes to be an abiding inmate.’ Coverdale 
had here a touch of his own: ‘heuynesse maye well endure for a 
night.’ 


jOsalm rrri. 


The Psalmist approacheth God with suppliant confidence, 
craving help and deliverance—whereupon his prayer is turned 
to praise. The turning point is in v. 21. Some expound this 
psalm as if it embodied two distinct situations, the one of danger 
and terror, the other of accomplished deliverance. Whereas the 
transition is the same as that which meets us in other psalms ; 
where prayer tranquillizes the soul and delivers the mind from 
distressing apprehensions. And this is precisely that great 
characteristic of the Psalms, whereby they rise from the occasion 
that called them forth, and assume a strain of universal fitness 
for the consolation of struggling humanity. 

9. rowme. meaning space, as in New Testament it means a 
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place at table. Thou hast set my feet in a free open unconfined 
space, thou hast set me at large, at liberty. This original sense 
of xoom is now obsolete, but the adjective from it, voozzy spacious, 
is in full vitality. 

15. y° blaspheniy of y¢ multitude. ‘the slander of many’ 
1611; ‘the defaming of many’ 1885, preserving the affinity with 
Jer. xx. ro. The early usage of the word ‘blasphemy’ was not 
closely specialized as now to irreverent speech against God or 
sacred things, but according to the original sense of BAardypia 
it included injurious and defamatory language against men. Dr. 
Murray (New English Dictionary) quotes Bishop Hall (d. 1656): 
‘Blasphemy. . . is a blasting the fame or blaming of another.’ 

22. Thou shalt hyde them priuely by thine awne presence froit 
the prouokinges of all men. Coverdale (1535) had: ‘ Thou hydest 
them priuely by thine owne presence from the proude men.’ The 
alteration is after Luther: Du verbirgst sie heimlich bei 
dir von jedermanns Trotz. This last word seems to have 
suggested ‘ provokings,’ 

But the peculiar interest of the passage lies in ‘hyde them 
priuely by thine awne presence,’ or as 1611 ‘in the secret of thy 
presence.’ This appears to mean, not the awe of Thy presence 
upon the enemy, but the brilliancy too dazzling for them to see 
through. Like that about the sunlight in Blanco White’s sonnet— 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun? 
Mr. Burgon (Dean of Chichester later) on John viii. 59 cited this 
in illustration of ‘hid himself going through the midst of them’ 
—a thought, which, if fanciful, is certainly beautiful——Compare 
Dante, Purg. xvii. 53, where speaking of the sun he says— 


E per soverchio sua figura vela 
in Mr. Shadwell’s rendering ‘ Hiding him in his own excess’ ; 
Spenser, ‘Hymn of Heavenly Beauty’; Milton, ?. Z. i. 380. 


jPsalm xecii. 


Ever since Luther’s time it has been thought probable that 
this psalm may have sprung from reflection (Maschil) upon that 
peace with God which David had found by the penitence expressed 
in Psalm li. So De Wette, Delitzsch, Perowne, Kirkpatrick. 
Cheyne protests :—‘ Luther, who loved to call it a Pauline psalm, 
grouped it with the 51st, and a recent German critic [Orelli], 
following in the steps of Luther and Delitzsch, ventures on this 
comment, that ‘“‘one of the commonest of sins with Oriental despots 
so shocked David’s conscience that he expressed his penitence as 
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no saint has ever done.” I do not yield to Orelli in admira- 
tion of this brightest of penitential lyrics, But I cannot, at the 
bidding of a late and uncritical tradition, convert a David into a 
Paul.’—Ovigin of Psalter, p. 235. 

I have classed De Wette with those who follow Luther’s 
interpretation ; and indeed he goes so far as to say that if any 
psalm is Davidic it is this. At the same time he acknowledges 
that the personal experience of the psalm may be only a poetic 
guise, assumed for the more effectual inculcating of the duty and 
the blessedness of penitence. Such was the view of Grotius, who 
supposed that the lyric may have been composed for an occasion 
of national confession. This would make it not a personal effusion 
but a didactic study. So Olshausen, Reuss, Graetz. Anyhow (De 
Wette proceeds) it is a noble, an invaluable monument of the 
Hebrew belief in forgiveness. Here we find peace with God 
through faith. This is one of the psalms in which (as in li.) 
Judaisni draws near to Christianity: religion is not an outward 
ceremony but an inward power. 

It is the second of the seven Penitential Psalms, and it is used 
in Matins on Ash-Wednesday. 

3. For while I helde my tonge. i.e, so long as I did not 
confess my sin. That this is the nature of the silence meant 
becomes clear in v. 5. See a sermon on this text, in V7/lage 
Sermons, preached at Whatley, by Dean Church (1892), p. 59. 

5. Lwyll knowledge. So also 1540, This was simply a 
verbal use of the substantive. In the course of the 16th century 
the verb /o /nowledge became obsolete, and acknowledge took its 
place. In the Mew English Dictionary Dr. Murray does quote 
acknowleche as early as 1481 from Caxton, but the use of it is 
not general until far on in the 16th century. 

7. the greate water floudes, i.e. great troubles ; they shall not 
touch him who is at peace with God. 

9. £ wyll enfourme the, etc. Here the speaker is God, 
apparently. 

12 (11). Be glad, etc. Graetz severs this verse from xxxn., 
and makes it the first verse of xxxill. 


JPsatlm xeriti. 


This anonymous psalm is the only one after Psalm x. which 
breaks the continuity of the long Davidic series. And as in the 
case of ix. x. it has been supposed that they originally formed 
one psalm, so also here it has been surmised that xxxil, xxxiil. 
were originally one poem (Venema) or at least that they are twin 
psalms (Hengstenberg) ; but Cheyne says :—‘ Their difference in 
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form and contents is too marked to justify this view.’ — Origzn, 
piers 

From its transparent diction, its popular quality, and from the 
developed expression which it gives to the central object of religion, 
the nature of God, first as the universal God of all, and then as 
the peculiar God of Israel, this psalm has been judged to be of 
later date than the psalms with which it is grouped. It has a 
close relationship with cxlvii. The psalm is quite general, and 
offers no historical allusion whatever, though commentators have 
made such out of verses 10 and 15. 

3. synge prayses lustely (unto hym) wyth a good corage. 
‘play skilfully with a loud noise’ 1611. 

7. layeth up ye depe in secret, In 1540 (1662): ‘as in a 
treasure-house,’ 

10. the councell of the Heithen, Graetz regards this as a 
historical allusion to the adversaries of the building of the Second 
Temple. The more approved exegesis is that which is thus 
formulated in the Sfeakers Commentary -—‘ The world’s history 
is but a development of the principles which have their abode and 
origin in God,’ 

Psalm rrriv. 


An alphabetic psalm, near of kin to xxv.: which it matches as 
prayer is matched by thanksgiving or rather exhortation to be 
thankful. Both of these psalms are alphabetic, and they have a 
remarkable peculiarity in common. The Vaz verse is wanting 
in both ; and in both a supplementary Pe verse is added at the 
end. In both cases the added verse seems to have a litur- 
gical motive. This and the next are the only two psalms that 
mention ‘the angel of Jehovah,’ 

Dr. Scrivener in The Cambridge Paragraph Bible divides this 
psalm in two parts, as if taking verse 11, ‘Come, ye children, and 
hearken unto me,’ for a new start, in which a more didactic tone 
is assumed. This division is in a manner traditional; it may be 
seen in the Old Version of Sternhold and Hopkins, which thus 
begins the Second Part— 


Come near to me, my children, and 
Unto my words give ear. 


Likewise in the New Version of Tate and Brady the Second 
Part begins— 
Approach, ye piously dispos’d, 
And my instruction hear. 
But indeed it hardly amounts to a transition, for the strain is 
sententious and persuasive from the first, and v. 11 is only a 
more full-voiced outburst of the ground-tone. 
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12. and wolde fayne see good dayes. A happy and idiomatic 
rendering of the Hebrew, which literally runs—‘“ loving days to 
see good.” The 1611 has ‘azd loveth many days, that he may 
see good.’ Cheyne puts it thus— 


Who is the man that delights in life, 
That loves many days, to see good fortune ? 


Psalm rrrb. 


If this imprecatory psalm be David’s, we cannot understand it 
as directed against Saul, towards whom David, when forced into 
the position of an enemy, was ever a generous enemy. Rather, 
we must take it as directed against those who fomented the mad 
violence of Saul against David. But on the whole Dr. Perowne 
says: ‘The psalm does not seem to me to be David’s. In tone 
and style it is very unlike the poems which we know to be his.’ 

1. Pleate. An elder form of A/ead. This is a very interesting 
historical word. In the Carlovingian period the writs for con- 
vening judicial bodies ended with the word flacttum :—thus, 
guia tale est nostrum placitum=‘for such is our pleasure.’ By 
this haphazard association the juridical assembly so convened 
was called a p/acttum, and next the business transacted was also 
called A/acttum, so that this word meant at different times, or in 
different contexts, court of law, lawsuit, trial, advocacy of causes, 
and so down to the current ideas of Aleading, plea. In French 
placitum by regular change became P/az?t, which afterwards was 
written Z/azd, whence the verb Plazder plead. In English of 
the 14th century we find both A/eden and (rarer) Aleten ‘to plead.’ 
Thus in Pers Plowman, B. vil. 39— 

Men of lawe lest pardoun hadde - that pleteden for mede 


z.é. in the distribution of pardon, the lawyers, who pleaded for 
pelf, got the smallest share of any. 

15. Vee the very abtectes canie together agaynst me vnawares, 
makynge mowes at me, and ceassed not, ‘yee y* very lame come 
together agaynst me vnawarres, makyng mowes at me, and ceasse 
not,’ Coverdale. Now, ‘mouths.’ This is an English accommo- 
dation. The original expression was the French ‘faire la moue,’ 
to make a wry face.— With the Bishops’ Bible another interpretation 
entered, in the progress of Hebrew learning: ‘and er I wyst they 
rented me a peeces’ 1568; ‘they did tear me’ 1611 (1885), 
which must be understood of backbiting. Mr. Lowe compares a 
like use of French déchirer. 

16. Wyth the flatrers were busy mockers, Coverdale had ‘ with 
the gredy and scornefull ypocrites” Widely divergent from the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, and Jerome. The two former agree in 
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the rendering which Vulgate thus expresses —‘ subsannaverunt 
me subsannatione,’ and which appears in the Northern English 
Psalter (ed. Stevenson, Surtees Society) in this form— 

Thai snered me with snering swa, 

Bot gnaisted over me with thaire tethe tha. 

25. we haue ouercome hym. So Coverdale; as if the Vulgate 
‘We have devoured him’ appeared too strong a figure. But it 
was received into 1540, and is in our present Psalter. The same 
figure for a crushing victory is found in Lamentations ii. 16. 


IDsaim rrrpi. 


The contrast here presented between the wickedness of pro- 
fligate men and the goodness of God is so abrupt as to recall the 
opening clauses of lili, On account of this abruptness some have 
supposed that we have here portions of two psalms which have 
been formed by an editor into one. 

3. lo behaue hint selfe well. ‘to behaue hym selfe wysely,’ 
1540, as now, 

12. Lhere are they fallen, There is deictic, local; there, 
yonder, look and see! To be pronounced with the fullest utterance. 
If this could be supposed to indicate some recent event, some 
actual judgment, it would be the spring and motive of the whole 
psalm. But in that case the psalm would (as Olshausen has 
observed) show more agitation than it does. It is prophetic ; like 
the kindred and more expanded passage Ixiv. 7-10. 


jDsalm rrrbit. 


This alphabetic psalm deals with the inexhaustible problem 
how to reconcile the prosperity of the wicked with the providential 
government of God. (The same theme is developed in xlix. and 
Ixxiii, and in the discourse of Eliphaz in the Book of Job.) The 
solution here is practical: Be calm, be trustful, be doing good ; 
and, with thrice-echoed admonition, FRET NOT! 

Dr. Kirkpatrick points out the relation of this psalm to the 
Book of Proverbs, especially Proverbs x. 27-32; xxiv. 15 ff. 
‘It forms a connecting link between lyric poetry and the proverbial 
philosophy of the Wise Men.’ 

5. Commytte, etc. Luther’s translation runs thus: ‘Befiehl 
dem Herren deine Wege und hoffe auf ihn, er wirds wohl 
machen ’—a memorable verse as having been the germ of ‘the 
most comforting of all the hymns that have resounded on Paulus 
Gerhardt’s golden lyre,’ namely ‘Befiehl du deine Wege,’ 
which Gerhardt composed in the form of an acrostic to that verse 
of Luther’s, in such a way that the first words of the stanzas read 
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off the verse. The English translations are numerous and may 
be found in the Dictionary of Hymnology, p. 125; but the best 
known of them is J. Wesley’s ‘Commit thou all thy griefs.’ 

7. Holde the styll in the Lorde, and abyide pacyently vpon him, 
The rendering of 1611 has through Mendelssohn’s A/zjah become 
very familiar to English ears: ‘Rest in the LORD, and wait 
patiently for him’ gveue not. ‘fret not’ 1611 (1885). 

11. and shalbe refresshed in moch rest. ‘and haue pleasure 
in moch rest’ Coverdale :—‘and shall haue their delite in the 
multitude of peace’ 1560 :—‘and shall delight themselves in the 
abundance of peace’ 1611 :—‘and shall be refreshed in the 
multitude of peace’ 1662. 

24. Though he fall, he shall not be cast awaye: he shall not be 
hopelessly prostrated ; for God will help the nghteous man, who is 
His champion and fights for His cause, or, as the age of chivalry 
said, His knight. This thought, that God aids the right cause, 
became thoroughly assimilated to the mind of Western Christen- 
dom through the popular romance poetry of the Middle Ages. The 
source of the idea may reasonably be seen in the whole tone of 
the continually recited Psalter, and very abundantly in this psalm, 

The old heathen idea which was superseded by this practical 
faith was the supremacy of Fate. One of the aims of the 
Beowulf, the oldest extant romantic poem, is to combat the idea 
of Fate and put in its place a hope in God. So when Beowulf, in 
battle with the fiend, is down and at the point of succumbing, he is 
set up on his feet again by holy and righteous God. 

36. lyke a grene baye tree. This 1s kept by 1611, but with the 
marginal note :—‘a green tree that groweth in his own soil,’ 
which 1885 has put into the text: ‘like a green tree in its native 
soil? One might be curious to know why should the bay tree 
have been selected by Coverdale? The Septuagint renders :—‘] 
saw the ungodly highly exalted, and elated like the cedars of 
Libanus,’ 





jOsalm rrrbiti. 


This is the third of the Penitential Psalms, and is appointed 
for Ash-Wednesday Matins. The penitent describes the trouble 
of his soul under various images, chiefly borrowed from bodily 
diseases and pains. Not only the opening words but also the 
whole situation recalls vi, Commentators are divided upon the 
question whether it is truly a personal complaint, or whether under 
this figure it is a national elegy. 

14. no veprofes. i.e. no replies, counter-arguments, refuta- 
tions :—like a man who has nothing to say for himself. 1885 
has in Margin argumenis. 
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17. set in the plage. ‘ready to halt’ 1611 (1885); whence 
John Bunyan took the name of his Mr. Ready-to-halt. 

20. because I folowe the thynge that good ts. This periodic 
structure is Coverdale’s, and kept in 1540, 1662. It is even 
retained in 1611, but modernized in 1885 to ‘the thing that is 
good.’ Of the nature and history of the Periodic sentence 1 have 
treated in my Axelish Prose, c. ii.; p. 84 ff. 


jOsalm rrrix. 


This psalm is in Ewald’s judgment ‘indisputably the most 
beautiful of all the elegies in the Psalter.’ It is full of reminis- 
cences of Job, or what seem to be such, ¢.g. v. 15 (13) with Job x. 20. 
The frequent question whether it is personal or national is debated 
here ; but even those who most contend for its liturgical desti- 
nation are willing to allow that it is a genuine product of personal 
experiences. By a fourfold repetition of the particle JN af, 
this psalm shares a salient feature of lxii. In 1885 (for the first 
time in English) it is made conspicuous by the repetition of ‘ Surely,’ 

It is one of the two psalms appointed for the Office of the 
Burial of the Dead. 

1. 7 sayde. t.e. 1 resolved, I made this rule with myself, as 
a guide of my conduct, when my patience was tried by the malice 
of those around me. We naturally think of Job i. 22 and ii. Io. 

2. as tt wer wt a bridle. ‘1 will keep a muzzle for my 
mouth’ 1611 Margin. The substantive is of one root with the 
verb used in that precept ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox’ etc. 
Deut. xxv. 4. 

5. that I may be certyfed how long I haue to lyue, This 
translation arose from following the lead of the obscure Septuagint 
and Vulgate-—‘ut sciam quid desit mihi’—which when compelled 
to take an explicit form can hardly mean any thing else than as 
1539. To avoid sucha result Luther paraphrased: Aber, Herr, 
lehre doch mich, dass es ein Ende mit mir haben muss, 
und mein Leben ein Ziel hat, und ich davon muss. But a 
closer study of the Hebrew supplied a better corrective, and 1611 
has it right ; ‘that I may knowe how fraile I am ’—not however with 
confidence, but with an alternative ‘what time I haue here, 
Modern scholars confirm the version of 1611. So 1885: ‘Let 
me know how frail I am,’ 

11. by the meanes of thy heuye hand. ‘by y® stroke of thine 
hand’ 1560; ‘by the blowe [/eé. conflict] of thine hand’ 1611. 
This is perhaps the best translation of a word which occurs but 
this once in the Hebrew text, and is consequently not free from 
obscurity. The English word 4/ozw in the sense of stroke is almost 
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as rare in our Bible diction, for it has been employed only once 
besides the present instance, namely in Jer. xiv. 17. It is of 
doubtful origin and not found before the 15th century, and then 
first in Scottish and Northern English in the form éd/aw. See New 
Linglish Dictionary. The word is retained in 1885 :—‘I am 
consumed by the blow [Heb. cox/ict] of thine hand’ 

12a, his bewtye. ‘his delectable things’ Kay. ‘The word 
signifieth all that he desireth, as health, force, strength, beautie, 
and in whatever he hath delite, so that the rod of God taketh 
away all that is desired in this world” Margin of 1560. In 
1885 :—‘ Thou makest his beauty to consume away like a moth 
[or, consumest like a moth his delights\? 

126. like as tit were a mothe. ‘fretting a garment’ was in 
1540 added exegetically (as it is called, when an explanatory 
note is embodied in the translation). The effect is to produce a 
correct paraphrase, as Dr, Kay has pronounced it. The word 
Jretting is worth notice. In our day it survives only in a second- 
ary sense—that, namely, of the corroding work of grief or annoy- 
ance. But its first sense was simply to eat away, eat up; and 
this sense still persists in the German fressen, which is the 
same word, 

15. Of spare me atytle. The renewed taste of the pleasures 
of life after a recovery in advanced age from sickness, or adversity, 
or misery, is not like any other experience, but has a peculiar 
quality and savour of its own :—it is without much of the tumult 
and commotion of earlier happiness, it is less eager, it perceives 
the world passing by and away behind, it brings fresh encourage- 
ment to hope even whilst the certainty of death is growing nearer 
and clearer. And as we lay our friends in earth, we may utter 
unreproved the wish that some brief respite, like a Martinmas 
summer, may be accorded to us before our own departure. Job 
<6. 20) 

Here I cannot refrain from quoting Jerome’s lively rendering : 
‘Parce mihi, ut rideam antequam vadam, et non subsistam.’ 
To this we may trace Bishop Alexander’s version: ‘ Forbear 
awhile from me, that I may smile again.’ 


Psalm ri. 


In this psalm two parts are arranged in unusual order, viz. 
a song of thanksgiving at the head and a supplication at the close. 
Some critics take the psalm as originally one, others as a com- 
piler’s combination of alien fragments. Among those for the 
unity are De Wette, Ewald, Olshausen, Reuss; for the duality 
Graetz, Delitzsch, Cheyne, Kirkpatrick. 
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Those who uphold the unity do not deny that the latter verses 
are reminiscences, perhaps of xxxv. 4, 26, 27; but they deny 
that it is indebted to Psalm Ixx. Rather does Ixx. appear to be 
borrowed from this, and to offer another illustration of the relations 
between Book 1. and the sequel, like that of xiv. and lit. 

3. anew song, te. a fresh burst of song, 

6. and yet there is no man that ordreth them vuto the. The 
English versions all follow the line of 1539, and the most explicit 
form of this rendering is that of 1560:—‘O Lord my God, thou 
hast made thy wonderfull workes so many, that none can counte 
in order to thee thy thoughtes towarde vs.’ So 1611 ‘they 
cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee.’ In samesense 1885, 
‘they cannot be set in order unto thee,’ but with the Marg. 
there 7s none to be compared unto thee; which Dr, Kirkpatrick 
prefers, thus justifying Luthers dir ist nichts gleich, and 
Septuagint o&k exre Tis OporofioeTat wor. 

10. Ln the volume of the boke tt ts written of me, Literally: 
‘roll.’ 1611 follows 1539; but 1885 thus: ‘In the roll of the 
book it is written of [Or, Arescribed fo] me’ Professor Kirkpatrick 
prefers: ‘in a roll of a book is it prescribed to me.” He notes 
the absence of the Article, as indicating that no particular book 
was meant, but the fact of the document being written was 
the point of emphasis. He thinks that the context points to 
Deuteronomy or the nucleus of it. 

17-10, def them. . .del-thent.... . Let them... . Let ali ihase 
that seke the, etc. The variation from them to those is purely 
English ; there is no corresponding difference in the Hebrew. 
The those of v. 19 interprets the them of the previous verses, 
and shows that it is not the Personal Pronoun but the old 
Demonstrative. Therefore it is not to be redd or chanted ‘th’m,’ 
as too often heard, but as a fully enunciated ‘them.’ 

18. fye vpon the, fye upon the. 1n 1560 ‘ Aha, aha,’—and this 
was followed by 1611 with (I suppose) one of the earliest attempts 
at a note of exclamation : ‘Aha, aha!’ 


j}Dsalm rii. 


The plea of one who is suffering both in body and in mind. 
Here the Psalmist is sick, and his ailment is bodily ; not figurative 
only, as in some other psalms, ¢.g. vi. xxii, XXX. XXXVIIl. CViL. 
17 ff. His bodily suffering is embittered by the malignity of 
foes, and still more by the moral anguish of a friend’s alienation. 
Those expositors who are averse to the admission of the personal 
element are sorely put to it here; even Olshausen, while he calls 
the psalm liturgical, cannot but admit that it is coloured by the 
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personal experiences of the Psalmist. The only author I have 
found to resist this impression is the stubborn Reuss. 

6. he speaketh vanite. He does not mean what he says, he 
speaks like a friend when in heart he is a foe. ‘The scene out- 
side the house is graphically depicted. We see the associates 
waiting, eager for news’ (Kirkpatrick). 

13. This verse is not properly a part of the psalm; it is a 
doxology appended as a closing piece to the Collection, at a time 
when this First Book stood by itself. 


THE SECOND BOOK. 


The next forty-eight psalms are divided into Books ii. and iii., 
which close with Ixxn. and Ixxxix, respectively. These two Books 
are mostly Elohistic, ze. in the use of the Divine Name they show 
a preference for the generic Elohim ; only four psalms in the two 
Books being Jehovistic, z.e. marked by the use of Jehovah, the 
particular Name. In some cases this predilection is due not to 
the author of the psalm, but to a later editor: thus in liii., which 
is a revised edition of xiv., Jehovah has been changed to Elohim 
throughout. 

There is another important difference, upon which we now 
enter. In Book 1. all the psalms that bear an author’s name 
are attributed to David, whereas we now have groups of psalms 
by Korah, Asaph, and other Levitical singers. These groups 
may best be seen by reference to the Table. 


jOsalms rlti. clit. 


Evidence both internal and external tends to bring these two 
psalms into one, Internal evidence—the oneness of theme, the 
Refrain, and repetitions ‘interlaced’ (Reuss). Thus ‘while they 
daily say unto me, Where is thy God?’ occurs in the middle of the 
first and at the end of the second Strophe ;—‘ why go I so heavily, 
while the enemy oppresseth me?’ appears in the middle of the 
second and in the middle of the third Strophe ;—the first and 
third Strophes are remarkably braced together, by the first 
opening of the theme ‘when shall I come to appear before the 
presence of God?’ being hopefully expanded at the close of the 
third Strophe ‘and that I may go unto the altar,’ etc. : External 
evidence—the absence of Title to xlili, and the fact that the two 
are found united in many Hebrew manuscripts; Kennicott in last 
century reported of thirty-seven such, and more examples have 
come to light since. Accordingly some modern editors reunite 
them, e.g. De Wette, Ewald, Reuss, Cheyne. Of this united 
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psalm Ewald said: ‘In a poetic point of view this psalm is 
perhaps the finest of all.’ He surmized that the author might 
be king Jechoniah when under Mount Hermon on his way to 
Babylon as a captive. 

The only thing that was new in this hypothesis was the fixing 
on the person of Jechoniah ; for that it had proceeded from some 
eminent person in that situation had long before been suggested 
by Paulus, and quoted with approval by De Wette. 

Ewald is not singular in his admiration for this psalm: last 
century Robert Lowth (Pre/ect. xxiii.) called it the most elegant 
specimen of the Hebrew Elegy; Reuss calls it ‘lun des plus 
beaux de toute la collection.’ 


Psalm xt. 


It is in this fragment that the situation of the poet is perceived, 
that he is in the high lands at the foot of Libanus near the 
source of Jordan, where a gazelle may well have crossed his path 
and given a turn to his musings. 

4. brought them forth unto the house of God. A fitting phrase 
to express the act of leading the solemn procession which 
marched along with measured pace to the sound of music and 
singing. The Sfeaker’s Commentary translates: ‘how I pre- 
ceded them to the house of God’: and cites the version of 
Aquila zpofiBdfwv avrovs. Reuss translates ‘comme je la con- 
duisais en cortége a la maison de Dieu,’ and infers that the poet 
was a priest or other dignified person. 

6. Why art thou so full of heuynes. This Refrain, three times 
repeated, expresses resignation and trust in God. 

8. concernyneg the land of Jordane, and the litle hyll of Hermontm, 
This preposition concerning is unhappy. It is not in 1535, 
where this word seems to have been eluded: ‘therefore J] remembre 
the londe of Jordane.’ The hesitation arose from the aspect of 
the Latin ‘memor ero tui de terra Jordanis’: where de might be 
either from or concerning. Neither the Hebrew nor the Greek 
leaves it doubtful that the former is intended. And this confusion, 
which is the property of 1539, is the more strange, because both 
the Wiclif versions are right— 


To myself my soul is al disturbid ; My soule is disturblid at my silf ; 
therefore I shal be myndeful of thee | therfor, Lord, Y schal be myndeful 
fro the lond of Jordan, and fro | of thee fro the lond of Jordan, and 
Ermonyum, the litle hil. The dep- | fro the litil hil ermonyim. Depthe 
nesse depnesse inwardli clepeth ; in | clepith depthe; in the vois of thi 
the vois of thi gooteris. | wyndows. 


The 1611 has: ‘therefore will IJ remember thee from the 
land of Jordane, and of the Hermonites, from the hill Missar [O7, 
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the little hill].’. The Hebrew plural form Hermonim is literally 
The Hermons, on which the Speaker's Commentary adds :—‘ the 
expression, which occurs nowhere else, probably denotes the 
mountain ridges which extend in a southerly direction to the east 
of Jordan. One of the heights may have borne the name Mizar, 
z.é. small? 

9. because of the noyse of thy water pipes. ‘at the noyse of thy 
water-spouts’ 1611; kept by 1885 with [Or, ca¢aracts}. 


jPesatm rcltit. 


This is the detached third Strophe of the preceding psalm, 
with its Refrain. 

1. the vngodly people. Inthe Margin of 1611: ‘an unmerci- 
ful nation’ ;—Cheyne: ‘a loveless nation,’ Orég7x, p. 227. 


{Psalm rlib. 


The two Levitical collections of the sons of Korah and the 
sons of Asaph have, as a common characteristic, this remarkable 
distinction from the other groups, that they contain no confession 
of sin. The sin of a former generation is acknowledged, and 
wicked men are spoken of, but as a sort and a class apart from 
the singer. ‘In regard to the consciousness of innocence,’ says 
Delitzsch, ‘xliv. is without a parallel” It is thought that so peculiar 
a position cannot have been taken up before the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. An Israelite before the Captivity could not speak as 
in xliv. Indeed the weight of modern authority places it far later, 
as may be seen in the Table ; and this has been one of the most 
decisive texts for admitting psalms of the Maccabean period, to 
which xliv. was already assigned by Calvin and even by patristic 
commentators. See Cheyne, Ovig7n, p. 103. 

18-22. ‘All this has befallen us without any unfaithfulness on 
our part, or any guilt to provoke Thee to plunge us into such 
depths of misery. If indeed we had forgotten our God and 
turned to foreign gods, we could not elude the Eye that searcheth 
hearts :—but so far from this—it is for our very devotion to Thee 
that we are killed like beasts fit only for slaughter.’ 

23. Up Lorde why slepest thou? ‘The first express criticism 
of a psalmist’s idea of God proceeded from John Hyrcanus 
(B.C. 135-130). With reference to the passage ‘Awake, why 
sleepest thou, Jehovah ?” he said, ‘‘ Doth God then sleep ? Hath 
not the Scripture said, Behold the keeper of Israel neither 
slumbereth nor sleepeth ?”—and he forbade the liturgical recita- 
tion of those too thrilling, too passionate words.’—Cheyne, Origz, 
p. 2386, 
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JOsaim rib. 


In a collection of spiritual songs this forms an exception, for 
it is secular, both in theme and in treatment. And yet this is not 
felt by the worshipper, because it has come to him with the 
glory of a spiritual transfiguration, which the psalm acquired early 
(Heb. i. 8, 9). The histories of royal marriages have been ran- 
sacked to find out of what marriage this was the Epithalamium, 
and various have been the results. Cheyne settles upon Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, B.C. 285-247. The Denish word /edlows occurs 
twice in this psalm, and in no other part of the Psalter. In the 
second place it is altered in 1611 to ‘companions,’ 

1. Aly hert is endyting of a good matter. Coverdale had: 
‘ My hert is dyting of a good matter” In 1560 the Genevan thus: 
‘Mine heart will vtter forth a good matter.’ The Bible of King 
James thus: ‘ My heart is inditing a good matter [/7ed. boyleth 
or bubleth vp].’—The sequence of English forms is historically 
interesting, viz. dying, endyting, inditing. The first is the 
vernacular form of a naturalized word, the second is literary of 
the French type, and the third literary of the Latin type. The 
Latinizing tendency ultimately absorbed nearly all the old varieties. 

9g. myrre, Aloes and Cassia, These English spice-names are 
all identical with the words in the Hebrew ; for with these oriental 
spices their oriental names travelled westward, and they became 
through Greek and Latin the common property of the European 
languages, 

12. for hets thy Lorde (God). The Vulgate has ‘ quoniam ipse 
est Dominus Deus tuus,’ but the Hebrew is simply ‘for he is thy 
lord,’ and so the Greek, and also 1611. But when it is printed 
‘Lord,’ with a capital initial as it is in our current Bibles, the 
sense of the Vulgate is that which will be taken by the general 
reader. 


JPsalms ribi. xcibit. riptit, 


These three form a series of triumphal hymns celebrating a 
great deliverance. They are characterized by a remarkable train 
of coincidences with those prophecies of Isaiah which were called 
forth by the Assyrian invasion of Judah. The similarities of 
thought and expression, of allusion and metaphor, are too distinct 
to be accidental. Isaiah’s strong waters of the river (‘even the 
king of Assyria and all his glory,’ c. viii.) in desolating flood ; 
the psalmist’s waters that rage and swell, and the mountains shaking 
at the tempest, and then the near contrast of the waters of peace 
that flow softly :—these and other parallels have been well set 
forth by Dr. Perowne on xlvi. 
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The close affinity of the two texts is patent ; it may however be 
questioned which is prior. Delitzsch, who (with Venema and 
Hengstenberg) refers the three psalms to Jehosaphat’s victory 
over the alliance of Moab, Ammon, and Edom (2 Chronicles xx.), 
compares more particularly Is. xxxiil, and holds that the prophet 
copies the psalmist, and that ‘Psalm xlvi. is not an echo but a 
prelude of Isaiah xxxiii.’ Dr. Perowne prefers the great deliver- 
ance under Hezekiah :—‘I am inclined to think that they all [the 
three psalms] celebrate the same event, the sudden and miraculous 
destruction of the army of Sennacherib under the walls of 
Jerusalem, 


jPsalm rib. 


The most famous of Luthers Hymns, Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott, is founded upon this psalm, and it is a perfect echo 
of its dauntless and defiant tone. It isnot a translation, the same 
topics are not kept, but it is an evangelical equivalent as a 
martial hymn for the struggle of the time; and Heinrich Heine 
well characterized it as the Marseillaise of the Reformation. 

In the Dictionary of Hymunology it is printed in its oldest 
extant form (1531), and the first quatrain is as follows— 


Ein feste burg ist unser Gott, 
ein gute wehr und waffen. 
Er hilfft unns frey aus aller not 
die uns ytzt hat betroffen. 


In the same place is given a list of forty-five English translations of 
this hymn, whereof the most faithful and forcible is that by Thomas 
Carlyle :—‘A safe stronghold our God is still.’ This translation 
first appeared in Fraser's Alagastne (1831) in an essay on 
‘Luther’s Hymn.’ It is now included in several collections for 
congregational use. Carlyle is known to hymnody solely through 
this translation. 

3. tempest of y® same. Sela. It has been thought that 
perhaps in front of this ‘Sela’ the Refrain has dropped out :— 
The Lord of Hosts ts with us, the God of Jacob ts our refuge. 
Hupfeld, Graetz. 

4. y¢ tabernacles. ‘tabernacle’ 1662. The plural is after 
Jerome ‘tabernacula,’ and the Hebrew form is also plural, But 
this is one of the frequent instances in which the formal and 
grammatical is not the true and faithful translation. Both in 
Hebrew and in Latin the Plural Number has a dignity-bestowing 
power which is not shared by the English plural. The change 
was not made in 1540. 

6. Here the version of 1611 reproduces the staccato movement 
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of the Hebrew, which has two words for each of the four clauses : 
—‘The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: he uttered 
his voice, the earth melted.’ Kept in 1885. 


jPsalm xlbii. 


Commentators are not so unanimous in grouping this psalm 
with its two neighbours, as they are in grouping those two (xlvi. 
and xlviii.) together. A glance at the Table will afford a sufficient 
notion of the state of criticism on this point. Dr. Perowne how- 
ever thinks Hupfeld right in calling it ‘a lyrical expansion of the 
idea prominent in xlvi. 10, that Jehovah is high exalted above 
the nations, and the great King over all the earth.’ 

9. for God (which ts very hye exalted) doth defende the earth, 
as it were with a shylde. A remarkable departure from 1535, 
influenced perhaps by vy. 13. But in the Hebrew it is ‘ shields,’-— 
and shields here mean rulers, as Septuagint took it, and as may 
also be seen in Hoseaiv. 18. Coverdale (1535) had :—‘ for God is 
farre farre hyer exalted, then the mightie lordes of the earth.’ 
The Genevan :—‘ for the shieldes of the world [belong] to God: 
he is greatly to be exalted.’ In 1611 (1885) :—‘for the shields 
of the earth de/ong vnto God: hee is greatly exalted,’ 


jPsalm ribiti. 


The third of the series. ‘In the first the overthrow of the 
enemy is the prominent thought, and in the second the triumph 
of God’s glory; in this the Psalmist turns his thoughts to the 
beauty, security, and splendour of the city of God’ (Canon Cook 
in the Speaker's Commentary). 

2. The hyll of Sion ts a fayre place . . . vpon the north syde 
lyeth, etc. Here 1560 :—‘ Mount Zion, lying Northwarde, is faire 
in situation: it is the ioy of the whole earth, and the citie of the 
great King” If Fergusson and Thrupp are right in identifying 
Zion with the peak now levelled on the worth of the Temple 
Mount, this translation may be substantially correct. 

For the passage appears to be simply topographical, and 
not mythological, as some eminent Germans say, who hold that 
here we have a parallel to Isaiah xiv. 13, where the king of 
Babylon’s heathenish boast is exposed :—‘I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God, I will sit in the sides of the north’: a 
boast which Milton has fitly given to Satan, but which is unfit 
here, and which we must (with Bunsen) repel from the exegesis 
of this place. Bunsen’s translation is : 

Schon ragt empor, des ganzen Landes Lust, Zion's Berg: 

Seine Sette gegen Mitternacht ist die Stadt des grossen Kontgs. 
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This, which seems to me the most suitable rendering, is essen- 
tially that of our Psalter of 15309. 

Still, critics widely diverse are united in thinking that we have 
here an allusion to the old Asiatic myth of the sacred mountain of 
the gods uniting heaven with earth, which was placed in the remote 
and inaccessible North. But they differ in the extent which they 
allow to this thought in this place, some making it the chief idea, 
as if the poet were glorifying Zion by claiming for it equal honours 
with the mystic mountain of the North. Others (as Delitzsch) 
admit no more than a reference to the heathen myth as the merest 
decoration of a topographical feature which is literally described ; 
and with this view he renders: ‘the angle of the north.’ 

The heathen myth is more plainly unfolded in Isaiah xiv. 13, 
14, to which passage is probably due its popularity throughout 
the Middle Ages in association with the pride and fall of the lost 
angels. See list of references in Skeat’s note to Prexs Plowman, 
Passus 1. 105. And even down to Paradise Lost v. 755 ff.— 

At length into the limits of the North 

They came; and Satan to his royal seat 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 
Rais’d on a mount, with pyramids and tow'rs 


From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold ; 
The palace of great Lucifer . . 


Wsalm rlir. 


Canon Cook says: ‘This psalm contains the most perfect 
development of Hebrew thought on the deepest problem of 
existence,’ 

5a. IWherfore shulde I feare, etc. This is the question, the 
problem, the enigma. This is the parable of the poet, and the 
pivot of thought throughout the poem. Why should the godly 
man fear the triumph and the insolence of the ungodly ? 

50. the wyckednesse of my heles. te, the wickedness of those 
who are at my heels, who pursue me, dog my path, lay snares for 
me ; or as Cheyne: the malice of my foes. 

14. This is Cheyne’s ‘enigma’ passage, his palmary psalm- 
text in Lect. vill., while discussing the early growth of eschato- 
logical doctrine. It furnishes his chief illustration of Persian 
influence upon Hebrew theology. 

18. he counted himselfe an happie man. Literally ‘he blessed 
his soul’? 1611 and 1885. Compare Luke xii. 19: ‘Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years, etc.’ 


jOsalm 1. 


God calls from Zion and convenes the world to public worship, 
and to instruction in elementary principles. First, the essence of 
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worship is not in the sacrifice but in the spirit of the sacrificer. 
Secondly, to be acceptable the heart must be purged and the life 
amended. Burning indignation against those who think God can 
be propitiated without repentance and amendment of life. These 
two principles are severally unfolded and expanded in the two 
divisions of the psalm, and they are condensed in the varied refrain 
—like summary maxims to wind up each part, at v. 15 and v. 23. 

The mechanism of the poem is a Theophany or personal 
manifestation of God, and He Himself is the speaker from v. 5, 
with small and manifest exceptions, to the end. 

In the 1879 scheme for amending the Rubrics, this psalm is 
set for Advent Sunday as a Proper Psalm. This is the best 
comment, this alone is enough: ‘A Psalm for Advent.’ 

1. The Lorde euen the most myghtte God hath spoken. The 
phrase ‘the most mighty God’ represents two divine Names 
(El Elohim) between which a genitival relation is assumed. The 
Greek has Ocds Geoy, the Vulgate ‘Deus Deorum,’ but Jerome 
‘Fortis Deus,’ Cheyne retains the Hebrew untranslated: ‘ El 
Elohim Jehovah has spoken.’ 

2. Out of Syon hath God apeared tn perfect bewtye. The 
Septuagint and Vulgate say thus :—‘ Out of Sion is the splendour 
of His beauty.’ But 1611—‘Out of Zion, the perfection of 
beauty, God hath shined.’ And so 1885 keeps it; only adding 
the word ‘forth’ after ‘shined’ The ‘beauty’ is that of the 
Sanctuary, rather than of the Person of God. Perhaps the 
Hebrew order alone would not determine it, were it not for such 
decisive parallels as xlviii. 2, and Lam. 11. 15. 

8. because they were not allwaye before ue. This turn of the 
sense was continued in 1560 :—‘ ‘that haue not bene continually 
before me’; but 1611 corrected :—‘ fo haue bene continually before 
me ’—if correction it can be called where the result is so equivocal. 
Perhaps this neutrality served to elude the question whether 
neglect of service was or was not imputed. It is the exegetical 
words that have created the difficulty, and the Hebrew makes 
very good sense without them, It runs somewhat thus :—‘It is 
not for thy sacrifices I will reprove thee, and thy burnt offerings 
before me continually’; suggesting rather satiety than a reproach 
for neglect; asin Isaiahi. 11. And so 1885 :—‘and thy burnt 
offerings are continually before me.’ 

23. to him y* ordreth his conuersacton right, The Hebrew 
original of this long phrase is remarkable for brevity and singularity. 
The word for ‘conversation’ is way, and the American Company 
would have preferred to keep it in 1885. The Margin of 1885 
is particularly to be noted: [Or, And prepareth a way that I may 
shew him]. It recalls the tots swfopevous of Acts 11. 47 ; and the 
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well-ordered lives of those who are recorded as witnesses of 
the infancy of Jesus. 


JOsalm fi. 


A prayer for pardon and a purged conscience. This is the first 
of a new series of Davidic psalms, which occupies (with three 
exceptions) the remainder of the Second Book, See the Table. 
It is the fourth of the seven Penitential Psalms ; and it is solemnly 
recited in the Commination Service on Ash-Wednesday. Sir 
Philip Sidney called it ‘a heavenly psalm of mercy.’ Cheyne refers 
it to the Persian age, and thinks ‘the speaker represents the pious 
kernel of the people of Israel,’—a view which should be borne in 
mind in reading other remarks of his presently to be quoted. 
The two last verses do not seem to agree with the tenor of the 
whole, and they have been judged to be an after addition. 

4. Agaynst the onely haue I sinned. ‘Israel was not, like the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, an offender against the common rights 
of nations. Jehovah alone could accuse him.’—-Cheyne. 

5. Lwas shapen in wickednesse, and in synne hath, etc. Cheyne 
has observed that if we compare the Psalms as regards the estimate 
of sin with the Sanskrit and Persian hymns, we see that the 
Psalms dwell much less on the excuses of sin. They never refer 
to Satan, and only once do we find such a plea as this verse 
advances. Ovigtn of Psalter, p. 357. 

7. Thou shalt pourge me with Tsope. ‘O reconcile me with 
Isope’ 1535. 

12. stablish me with thy fre sprete. So 1535, after the Vulgate 
‘et spiritu. principali confirma me’—which again is after Sep- 
tuagint, mvetpate iyepovixw otyprsdv pe. Here there can be 
no doubt that ‘free’ was used, not in any of its lower senses, 
as when it is the equivalent of /éber as opposed to servis; or 
even in the sense of liberal, bounteous in gifts; but (inclusive 
perhaps of this latter) with special eye to that higher sense of 
lordly, noble, generous, princely, royal; which is conspicuous in 
the best medieval usage of the word, and which qualified it to 
represent principalts and ayepovrxov, Keble brought this out 
well— 

With that free Spirit blest, 


Who to the contrite can dispense 
The princely heart of innocence. 


14. Delyuer me front bloud giltynesse. ‘ For the old Jerusalem 
was ‘full of bloodshed,” say the prophets. Isaiah 1. 15, Micah 
iii, 10.——Cheyne. 

18-19. The doubt whether these two verses belong to the 
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original psalm is very old. For an account of it see Rosenmiiller 
(1803) who quotes Aben Ezra and Venema. If v. 19 does not 
‘contradict’ v. 16, yet the contrast is so great as to disturb the 
lyrical effect of the whole and cause the reader to doubt whether 
any poet could have written those two passages under the same 
circumstances. 

The case is thus summed up by Perowne: ‘After carefully 
weighing all that has been urged by Hengstenberg and others in 
support of the genuineness of these verses, I cannot think that 
they formed any part of the psalm as originally written’ 


}Psalm fii. 


A furious invective and denunciation against one who had 
abused the opportunity of a powerful position to do mischief. 
He is guilty of lies, and he trusts in his wealth to bear him out, 
The Inscription states that Doeg’s information against David 
(1 Samuel xxii.) occasioned the psalm. As early as the sixteenth 
century this statement was called in question by Rudinger, but 
it still finds acceptance with some moderns as Delitzsch, who 
however uses an apologetic tone in retaining the tradition. Dr. 
Perowne, while the spirit of the psalm inclines him to the author- 
ship of David, sees ‘no reason for maintaining the accuracy of 
the Inscription,’ 

6. destroye ye for euer. ‘Therfore shal God cleane destroye 
the’ 1535. 

iPsalm litt. 


Almost a duplicate of xiv., the only systematic change being 
that the Name prevalent here is God (Elohim), instead of Jehovah, 
as there, Cheyne says: ‘li, is but a more corrupt form of xiv. 
(notice the incoherence of v, 6).’ 

6a. where no feare was. Here fear is not the emotion, but 
is used in the ancient sense of FR, sudden alarm, shock of 
danger. 

64. for God hath broken the bones of him that beseged the: y* 
hast put them to confusion, because God hath despised them. This 
is the part of the psalm which differs from xiv. The versions of 
1611 and 1885 are substantially at one with our Psalter, 


{Psalm lib, 


A short hymn divided by Selah; the first part a prayer, the 
second a vow of thanksgiving. 

7. For he hath delyuered me, etc. ‘The perfects in this verse 
denote not that the deliverance is already accomplished, but the 
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confidence of faith that it will be.’ Dr. Perowne; and to the 
same effect Canon Cook and Delitzsch. But Reuss translates 
as if the vow of thanksgiving were contingent— 


Volontiers alors je t’offrirai mes sacrifices, 
Je te louerai, 6 Eternel, car tu es bon, 
Quand de toute angoisse tu m’auras délivré, 
Et que je pourrai voir avec joie le sort de mes ennemis. 


jOsalm Ib. 


A complaint and supplication against enemies, and more 
particularly against one who was formerly a friend, 

8. the stormy wind. ‘the windy storm’ 1611. 

11. disceate and gyle go not out of her stretes, ‘tir stretes,’ 
15353; but 1662 ‘their streets’; by a mistaken correction. The 
only rendering is ‘her streets,’ 7.e, the streets of the city. I 
imagine that the change was made at an early date, while yet 
the forms ‘hir’ and ‘her’ were remembered as signifying ‘their,’ 
Chaucer never used ‘their,’ but always ‘hir’ or ‘her’ for the 
plural possessive of the third person. 


JPsaim Ibi. 


A cry to God for help, from one who is at the mercy of plotting 
foes, There is a tone of desolation, as if the poet were surrounded 
by strangers waiting only to make of him their prey. The 
Inscription chimes in; referring for the tune to the first words of 
a song with a very plaintive and lonely air. 

Here we may venture to say, with Hitzig and against Reuss, 
that the speaker is an individual and not a community. He 
concludes with full trust in God’s deliverance. 

Inscription. «wpon the doue of hym that was domme tn a farre 
countre. The Genevan 1560: ‘concerning the dumme doue in a 
farre countrey’; with this Marginal note—‘ Being chased by the 
furie of his enemies into a strange countrey, he was as a dumme 
doue, not seeking reuengeance.’ In 1611 the Hebrew is retained : 
‘To the chief Musician upon Jonath-elem-rechokim.’ In 1885: 
‘For the Chief Musician; set to Jonath elem rehokim [That is, 
The stlent dove of them that are afar off, or, as otherwise read, 
The dove of the distant terebinths]’ "The Genevan connects it 
with the theme of the psalm; all the others with the tune it was 
set to. 

2. 0 y* most hyest. Here we may briefly note a little step 
in the progress from the poetical to the logical mind of translators 
and revisers ; Geneva, correcting the illogical pleonasm, wrote : 
‘O thou most High,’ and 1611 followed. Though not here, yet 
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in another place, the more logical and less emotional phrase has 
penetrated to C. P. B. See note on Ixxi. 8. In 1885 this supposed 
title of God has disappeared ; it is found to be an adverb merely : 
‘For they be many that fight proud/y against me.’ That the 
Hebrew knowledge for this correction was not wanting to the 
men of 1611, we may pretty safely infer from their correction of 
Ixxiil, 8, a case very like this. 

4. L will prayse God, etc. In 1611 (1885): ‘In God will I 
praise his word; in God I have put my trust’: and not only is 
this better, but it is the only true rendering, being also substantially 
that of all the ancient versions. This isthe Refrain of the psalm, 
and ‘in God’ is the keynote ; and its absolute prominence both 
here and below (verses 10, 11) is required equally by the letter 
of the text and the spirit of the song. Coverdale, in 1535, was 
misled by the German. 

8a. flyttynges. ‘wandrings’ 1560, 1611; adopted in the 
American Psalter andin 1885. The verb /7z¢ is Denish, and modern 
Danish at flytte is to remove things from place to place, to change 
house. The word is deeply rooted in the northern half of our 
island. See Jackson, Shropshire Word-Book in voce. ‘The nearest 
words of pure English are /leet (adj.), fleeting. 

It occurs once in the Margin of 1611, Jer. xlix. 30, where the 
text has ‘get you far off’: but the Margin ‘flit greatly.’ 

86. put my teares in thy bottell. A figure of speech that is 
found nowhere else. Hupfeld (and after him Perowne) quotes 
Paul Gerhardt’s imitation— 


Du zahlst wie oft ein Christe wein, 
Und was sein Kummer sei 3 

Kein stilles Thranlein ist so klein, 
Du hebst und legst es bei. 

12, Unto ye (O God) wyll I paye my vowes. A_ great 
improvement (retained by 1611, 1885) was made in 1560: ‘ Thy 
vowes are upon mee, O God ’—with this note :_-‘ Hauing receiued 
that which I required, I am bounde to pay my vowes of thankes- 
giuing, as I promised.’ 


Psalm bit. 


The likeness of this psalm to lvi. is striking ; it opens with the 
same words ; the situation of the speaker is identical ; the expres- 
sion in lvi. 2 ‘swallow me up’ recurs here in v. 3; both psalms 
have a Refrain; all this, with their contiguity, has naturally 
suggested that they proceeded from one poet.—The closing verses 
8-12 have been reproduced in cvili. 1-5. 

Inscription. Zo the chaunter—destroye not. Way thus: 
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‘To the Precentor. ‘Destroy not.” Michtam of David.’ As 
in lvi., so again here we have (apparently) the indication of a tune 
by the first words of a popular song. Thus in 1885 :—‘For the 
Chief Musician ; sef fo Al-tashheth.’ This Al-tashheth (Destroy 
not) occurs here in three continuous psalms, and below in Ixxv. 

9. J my self will awake ryght early. This is after the Vul- 
gate and Septuagint. But the talmudic interpretation was ‘1 will 
awake the dawn,’ and this (a beautiful figure) is adopted by some 
recent expositors (Graetz). Hengstenberg compares Ovid JZe¢am. 
xl. 597 vigil ales. . . evocatauroram. The 1885 Revision gives 
it in the Margin. Rashi (quoted by Bishop Alexander) said: 
‘The dawn awakens other things. But David says “I will awake 
the dawn.” ’ 


jPsalm I[viti, 


Complaint of unrighteous judges, and appeal to God for their 
ruin. ‘Trust in God shall yet be justified by the triumph of 
righteousness, This psalm falls into four distinct parts, making a 
consistent whole. ‘The chief and central members are vv. 3-5 the 
description of the unrighteous ; and 6-8 the imprecation upon them. 
These constitute the bulk and body of the psalm. The theme is 
introduced by two verses of challenge, and closed by two verses 
of decision and confidence. There is some consent, even between 
critics otherwise differing, that here the speaker is an Israelite in 
the midst of heathen. 

1. Are youre myndes set, etc. Kay thus: ‘Do ye indeed utter 
long-silent justice?’ In 1885 thus: ‘Do ye indeed in silence 
speak righteousness? [Or, /s the righteousness ye should speak 
dumb ?\’ Keble thus— 


Will ye maintain indeed 
The scorn’d and smother’d right ? 
At your award, ye mortal seed, 
Shall equity have might ? 


Nay, but in heart ye frame 
All evil: in all lands 

Ye weigh, and measure out, and aim 
The rapine of your hands. 


2. Yee, ye ymagin myschefe. ‘Yea, rather yee imagine 
mischiefe’ 1560, The ‘Yea’ has been kept all through, down 
to 1885; but the American Company recorded their preference 
for ‘Nay.’ The meaning is the same in either case, but with 
‘Yea’ it is expressed with some subtilty, whereas ‘ Nay’ brings 
it down to the apprehension of the simple. 

8. so let indignacion vexe him. Or ‘so let the storm sweep 
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them away.’ As when ina bivouacking party, before the food is 
cooked, the whirlwind comes and scatters their victuals and their 
fuel. 


jOsalm fir. 


A prayer against heathen tyrants by whom the suppliant is 
oppressed, and upon whom he imprecates an exemplary punish- 
ment, There are in this psalm salient and uncommon expressions 
which might be expected to afford a hold for historic associations. 
For instance, v. 6 (repeated v. 14), which I quote in Dr. Kay’s 
words :—‘ They come back at even-tide; they howl like a dog; 
and prow] about the city” Such strange and forcible language 
has led many into historic conjectures. Hebrew tradition chose 
the occasion when Sau] sent emissaries who watched David’s house 
to kill him, 1 Samuel xix. 11; Ewald assigned it to one of the 
last kings of Judah in the Chaldean war; Hitzig in edition 1 
assigned it to Hezekiah besieged in Jerusalem, but in edition 2 
he relinquished this theory for one of much later date. Deterred 
from the historic search, others (De Wette, Reuss) are content 
to call it simply a national elegy. The Refrain which divides 
the psalm (v. 9 and 17) is the less conspicuous because the 
repetition is not exact, but it is made rather more so by a small 
emendation in v. 9, admitted by critics wide apart, e.g. Hitzig and 
Perowne. In the words of the latter— 


O my strength, for Thee let me wait, 
For God is my high tower. 


15. grudge, See ii. 1 note. 


jOsatm Ir. 


A national lament for a great humiliation in war. The psalm 
embodies an ancient oracle calculated to inspire better hopes. 
The Inscription is one of those which have more particularly 
contributed to bring the Hebrew headings into discredit. It refers 
to a series of victories, whereas the psalm begins with a wail of 
lamentation. To maintain its validity Delitzsch supposes that 
the heading is an excerpt from some history of David’s career 
which was illustrated with poetical pieces, like xvi. Cheyne 
accepts this literary hypothesis, only then it does not follow that 
a song which the historian embodied had been written by David. 
Moreover, the heading may have referred only to the ancient 
fragment (6-9). The whole of the later part (5-12) is repeated 
In cvill. 6-13. 

4a. a token. This isavery difficult verse. It is now generally 
agreed that for ‘token’ we should read ‘banner’ as 1611 (1885). 
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4b. that they maye triumphe because of the trueth. Septuagint, 
Vulgate, and Jerome thus: ‘that they may flee from before the 
bow. It is evidence for Coverdale’s Hebrew studies that he in 
1535 changed this and rendered: ‘that they maye cast it vp 
in the treuth,’ and in 1539 again as in our text. This became in 
1611 ‘that it may be displayed because of the truth,’ and so it is 
retained in 1885. 

7. Juda ts my law geuer. After Jerome: ‘ Juda legifer meus.’ 
But Ewald, Hitzig, Delitzsch: ‘Judah is my sceptre’ (Herrscher- 
stab). As Ephraim, the most powerful tribe, is the helmet of the 
king, so Judah is the sceptre or ensign of his royalty. 

8. Moab. . Edon. . Philystea. ‘The three most troublesome 
neighbours of Israel. 

9. the stronge cite. Many take this for the wonderful rock-built 
city of Petra; Hengstenberg, Kay, Cheyne. 


jPsalm iri. 


An Israelite living far away from the Holy Land prays—not 
for return thither, but—for the presence of God with him where 
he is, Distance does not sever him from God, but rather opens 
his mind to the higher symbolism of sacred associations, Here 
Reuss observes :—‘ Les psaumes ont largement contribué a 
spiritualiser le langage de lAncien Testament, et a préparer 
celui du Nouveau. The difficulty of the psalm is to determine 
what king is prayed for, whether the actual or the ideal king of 
Israel, or whether the king under whom the author lives. 

4. Lwill dwell tn thy tabernacle for ewer. Better as Kay: 
‘T would abide’; or perhaps, ‘1 would be lodged, I! would find a 
home.’ 

5. and hast geuen an heritage unto those y* feare thy name. 
‘thou hast given me the heritage of those that fear thy name’ 
TOP RGSS). 


jPsaim rit. 


Confidence in God, the ONLY rock. The diction is marked by 
the repetition six times of the particle JS as, which 1885 renders 
‘only’ five times, and the sixth time ‘surely.’ See note on xxxix. 

1. Here the old versions divide the ground with Jerome’s. 
The Vulgate thus: ‘Nonne Deo subjecta erit anima mea? Shall 
not my soul be submissive to God?’ Jerome thus: ‘Attamen 
apud Deum silebit anima mea. Surely before God my soul shall 
keep silence.’ And these two renderings stand (substantially) in 
1611 (1885), the former in the text, the second in the Margin. 
For the thought, compare Job xl. 3, 4. 
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11. It is indeed, as Olshausen has remarked, a surprizing thing 
that the poet should invoke the affirmation of a Divine oracle 
twice repeated for so elementary a truth as this—<hat power 
belongeth unto God ! 

And seeing that there is another rendering well supported, 
I do wonder to find no notice of it in 1885. The other version 
is ‘One thing hath God spoken, these two things have I heard.’ 
(So Jerome: Unum locutus est Deus, duo haec audivi; and so 
von Lengerke and Delitzsch.) Then follow two great truths, 
viz. the Power and the Mercy of God; a statement which was 
worthy of the instrumentality of an oracle, for it is a combina- 
tion which elevates the Divine character by contrast with the 
proneness of human power to tyranny. Compare the passage 
in Macaulay’s [Varren Hastings which begins thus :— ‘The 
master caste, as was natural, broke loose from all restraint ; and 
then was seen what we believe to be the most frightful of all 
spectacles, the strength of civilization without its mercy, 


{Psalm Iriit. 


An Israelite longing after God in a foreign land, with emotions 
quickened by memories of the Temple worship. The king in v. 
12 is like the king in 1xi., and open to the same question. 

3. Thus haue I loked for the tn holynesse. Thus or So, @.é. 
with so strong a desire, with suchathirst. Here 1560 introduced 
the idea of making this conjunction a mere adverb antecedent to 
as understood :—‘ Thus I beholde thee as in the Sanctuarie,’ which 
led 1611 into further distortion —‘To see thy power and thy 
glory, so as I have seen thee in the Sanctuary” Delitzsch has: 
‘ Solchergestalt hab’ ich in Heiligthum dich geschaut’; and after 
him Kay thus: ‘So have I gazed on Thee in the Sanctuary, 
beholding Thy might and Thy glory’: ze. gazing on Thee with 
inward eye till all Thy power and glory seemed revealed to my 
sight. Compare Milton in // Pesseroso— 

In Service high, and Anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 


Dissolve me into extasies, 
And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes. 


jDsatm {riv, 


Invocation of the arm of God to blast the conspiracy of skilful 
and ingenious slanderers. 
3. thetr arowes. Inv. 7 comes the sudden and swift arrow of 


God. 
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5. They courage them selues, Popular speech. Now 
‘encourage,’ but 1662 ‘incourage.’ See on xlv. 1. 

6. yt they kefe secrete. This is capable of being taken in the 
First Person, which makes it more dramatic. Many do so take 
it, e.g. Kay thus: ‘They devise deeds of mischief ;—‘‘A subtle 
device have we matured”; and each man’s inward thought and 
heart is deep.’ 


jOsalm Irv, 


A Harvest Hymn. So much is safe to say; leaving it quite 
open, whether it originated in thanksgiving for a fruitful season or 
in the prospect of such; or whether, thirdly, it is a general hymn 
of praise in which the glories of autumn figure the manifestation 
of the goodness of God. Names might be quoted for each of 
these views. It is a remarkable illustration of the genius of 
the Hebrew language that in so rich a description Hebraists 
should not be agreed upon the tenses, so far as to determine 
whether the time contemplated is past or future! Now this 
contingency of time-definition, though a defect for purposes of 
historical or epical narrative, is by no means uncongenial to the 
Lyric Muse. What in compositions of a different order might 
be called vagueness or indistinctness, is in the Psalms an element 
of their universal adaptability. 

Nevertheless, for the realistic interpreter the song offers 
material. Besides the glowing picture of the fruitful field, there 
is a deep sound of great events and startling tokens, and wide- 
spread sensation from east to west. Many have accordingly 
derived the occasion of this psalm from the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army, and the great harvest of the next season 
(Ewald, Delitzsch, Perowne). But Hitzig endeavours to prove 
that all the indications converge upon the campaign of 198 B.C. 
in which Antiochus i. recovered Palestine from Egypt, and 
brought the Jews again under the Syrian rule, fulfilling their own 
desires. As a sequel to this victory the Egyptian garrison was 
driven out of Jerusalem. Hlitzig goes so far as to fix the authorship 
upon the Highpriest, Onias i. His accumulated argument is 
surprizingly compact. 

2. This verse is the Antiphon to the psalm, when it is used in 
the Office for the Dead, as it is in most of the Western Liturgies. 

8. thou that makest the out gotnges of the morning and 
euenyng to prayse the. ‘This is the figure called Zeugma, where 
a governing word embraces in its government two objects, to one 
only of which it properly belongs. The word ‘outgoings’ is 
proper to the idea of the sun coming forth in the morning, but 
not equally proper for evening. Dean Johnson (Sfeakers Com- 
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mentary) says that some impressions of 1611 put a stop after 
‘morning’ to avoid this incongruity. ‘So too Zunz and others.’ 

The meaning commonly attached to this passage is probably 
that of xix. 1 ff.; but considering what goes before, we may 
suppose that some momentous event had caused dispersed Israel- 
ites to rejoice in all lands. The Genevan has: ‘thou shalt make 
the East and the West to reioyce [Adr. Zhe going foorth of the 
morning and of the euentng |.’ 

10, Lhe ryuer of God. That is, the rain. 

12. and thy cloudes adroppe fainesse, In 1535: ‘and thy 
fotesteppes droppe fatnesse,’ which was a desertion of the 
Vulgate (Sept.) ‘et campi tui replebuntur ubertate,’ for Jerome’s 
‘et vestigia tua rorabunt pinguetudine” In this Coverdale was 
doubtless following Luther’s Fuss-stapfen. 

Noticeable is the introduction of ‘clouds’ in 1539, esp. as 
Coverdale himself was probably the reviser. He had meanwhile 
been to other sources. This (which is traced to Symmachus 
and the Syro-Hexapla by Graetz) was perhaps intended only as a 
less metaphorical way of saying the same thing ; because ancient 
men had thought of God as walking upon the clouds. 

In 1611 (1885) it is ‘paths’; Reuss has ornzeres, fe. ruts or 
wheel-tracks, with the thought that the furrows of the corn-lands 
are the traces of His chariot-wheels, by Whose passage an abundant 
harvest is assured, 

14. This easily calls up an English scene: 

Large flocks with fleecy wool adorn 
The cheerful downs ; the valleys bring 


A plenteous crop of full-ear’d corn, 
And seem for joy to shout and sing.—Mew Version. 


146. that they shall laugh and synge. 7.e. the hills and valleys 
shall laugh and sing. This beautiful and natural burst of poetry 
is lost in Luther’s ‘dass man jauchzet und singet.’ 


jPsailm Irb1i. 


A hymn of thanksgiving for a great deliverance. Whether 
this deliverance was personal or national or both at once, divides 
the critics. For the transition between Singular and Plural 
Number, so frequent in the Psalms, appears here with unusual 
distinctness; the two standing apart, the Plural in 1-11, and 
the Singular in 12-18, Ewald judged the second part an older 
piece (ante-exilic), which the psalmist (post-exilic) had embodied 
in his composition. Hitzig saw a narrowing down from the 
universal appeal of his overture to the author’s personal ex- 
perience. This he took so literally as to find data for a sketch 
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of the poet’s career. Others consider the transition to be only 
a variation of form, the Plural and Singular alike being good as 
liturgical formula. Delitzsch opposing Hitzig yet allows a differ- 
ence, thinking that the Church speaks in the first part, and the 
personality of the poet comes forward in the second; ‘but that 
which binds him to offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving is nothing 
else than what the whole community and he along with it have 
experienced. It is hardly possible to determine more particularly 
what this experience was.’ 

2. thorow the greatnesse of thy power shall thine enemyes be 
founde lyers vuto the. ‘Shall thine enemies submit themselves 
unto thee [O7, yield feigned obedience. /¥eé. lie].’? 1611 (1885). 

6. and soch as will not beleue, shall not be able to exalte them 
selues. ‘let not the rebellious exalt themselves’ 1611 (1885). 

10. Thou broughtest ... . and layed. This grammatical 
incongruity rose from an oversight in the 1539 revision of 1535: 
‘Thou hast brought vs in to captiuite, and layed trouble vpon 
oure loynes.’ The 1539 reviser having altered the tense of the 
first member, let the second pass unobserved. It also passed un- 
corrected in the revision of 1540. The Genevan (1560) retained 
the frame of Coverdale’s structure: ‘Thou hast brought vs into 
the snare, and laid a straite chaine vpon our loines.’ 

How best to spell the Second Person Singular Preterite of 
the verb to /zy has been questioned. Our Bibles have /azdsz, 
the C. P. Books have /a‘des¢, though 1662 has /azds¢. Probably 
latdest was introduced for the musical rhythm. The Revisers 
of 1885 have /ayeds?, 

13. 2acense of rammes. What is incense of rams? Graetz 
refuses to translate the word at all, so strange does it appear to 
him. He keeps the untranslated Hebrew word thus ‘ weihrauch 
von Elim,’ incense of Elim, and thinks it must be the name of 
a place, perhaps Ailat on the Red Sea, where was an emporium 
for spices and other Arabian wares. 


jPsaim Irvii. 


‘The world’s Harvest-home ; sung on the completion (v. 6) 
of a bounteous harvest’ (Kay). Canon Cook expresses the 
general opinion when he says that this psalm was ‘evidently 
composed for liturgical use.’ Out of thanksgiving for earthly 
blessings springs the anticipation of the spiritual harvest, and so 
the psalm has two benign aspects, in one of which it figures in 
the Marriage Service as alternative to cxxvili., and its spiritual 
aspect is more particularly suggested in Evensong, where it is 
alternative to the Song of Simeon. Its present use is probably 
identical with its original design, namely as a standard canticle 
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to celebrate God’s constant gifts in nature, and to kindle hope 
of His greater gifts in store. 

1, and shewe vs the lyght of his countenaunce. This beautiful 
phrase out of the devout soul of our most poetical age, was but 
suggested by the Latin ‘illuminet vultum suum super nos.’ 
It has been superseded by the more literal ‘and cause his face 
to shine upon us [//cd. with us}.’ 1611 (1885). 

6. Then shall the erth bring furth hir increase. Strange 
that both 1539 and 1611 render this as Future, though the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate and Jerome are in agreement to treat 
it as Preterite, and so Dr. Kay 





The earth has yielded her produce, 
God, our God, will bless us. 


So also 1885: ‘The earth hath yielded her increase.’ This is 
another illustration of the indistinctness of tense in Hebrew. 


Psalm iprbiii. 


A triumphal Ode of the mighty works of God for His people, 
with far-reaching anticipations of greater consequence. Perhaps 
this is the psalm that, by general suffrage, would be pronounced 
the grandest piece in the whole Psalter. ‘There is no greater 
ode in Hebrew literature’ (Cheyne, Ov7giz, p. 113). It has the 
lyric power of kindling strong enthusiasm, while it communicates 
to the logical mind little definite information. About its religious 
force there is unanimity ; but in the historical exegesis a great 
division of opinion, And in this respect it is typical of the whole 
Psalter ; being quicker to kindle religious emotion than to satisfy 
intellectual curiosity. It contains no less than thirteen words 
which are found nowhere else, and this may serve as a token of 
its obscurity in details. 

This is one of the Proper Psalms for Whitsunday ; especially 
because of verse 18. The American Episcopal Church has a 
Whitsunday Anthem taken mostly from this Psalm, with four 
verses of the Second Psalm as a Prologue. 

1. Let God aryse, and let, etc. So 1611 (1885), Bunsen, Reuss, 
Delitzsch, Kay, Cheyne. The Genevan (1560) thus: ‘God will 
arise, and his enemies shall be scattered: they also that hate 
him, shall flee before him.’ So Olshausen, Graetz. 

Others render ‘ When God ariseth, His enemies are dispersed ’ 
(Ewald, Hitzig), to which Olshausen objects as making it a 
general statement and weakening the impression. With a 
variation in the Mood of the verb, it is the formula prescribed 
in Numbers x. 35 to be used when the Ark was setting forth, 
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and hence some commentators have inferred that this psalm was 
occasioned by an actual departure or return of the Ark. 

4. magnifye hym that rydeth upon the heauens. ‘cast up a 
high way for him that rideth through the deserts,’ 1885. 

8. euen as Stnat also was moued. ‘even Sinai itself was 
moved,’ 1611; ‘even yon Sinai trembled,’ 1885. Here we may 
notice the first introduction of the adjectival Demonstrative you 
(German jener) into Bible English. The Bible of 1611 has 
yonder as an adverb of place repeatedly, e.g. ‘1 and the lad will 
go yonder’ Gen. xxii. 5. But it is never adjectivally used except 
in those adverbial phrases ‘on yonder side’ and ‘to yonder place.’ 
The adjectival use of yor might have once seemed remote from 
the dignity of Scripture and merely rustic, as when a Yorkshireman 
says ‘Bring me yon spade!’ This is a little instalment of the 
restitution coming to the mother tongue—a faculty and a beauty 
rescued from neglect. It occurs several times in Shakespeare, as 
in Hamlet i. 1. 167— 


But look ! the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill! 


g. sendedst a gracyous rayne. This beautiful expression may 
have been suggested by Septuagint Bpoyijv exovcuov, a willing 
rain, spontaneous and generous. The Genevan (1560) kept 
‘gracious’; but 1611 (1885) ‘a plentiful rain’ 

11. greate was the company of the preachers. The word here 
rendered ‘preachers’ is in Hebrew feminine; hence Jerome: 
‘Domine dabis sermonem annuntiatricibus, The sense seems 
to be this—the Lord (by giving success) gave a theme of song, 
and the women-singers were a great host. So Bunsen— 


Der Herr verlieh Siegesgesang : 
Der Freudenbotinnen war eine grosse Schaar, 


and then, in the next three verses, follows a snatch of the old lay. 

21. the hearie scalpe of soch one. ‘They who associate this 
psalm with the conflict between Josiah and Necho discover in 
this phrase the odious personality of Pharaoh with his ostentatious 
head-gear upon his shaven crown. 

27. This verse seems to sketch the Map of Palestine as we 
know it in the New Testament: the two southern tribes of Judea 
and the two northern tribes of Galilee ; and the land between 
these groups unmentioned, ‘for the Jews have no dealings with 
the Samaritans.’ 

30. In the year 1649 William Prynne used the beginning and 
end of this verse as a motto to his published Speech against the 
policy of the Army. He quoted the 1611 version :—-‘ Rebuke the 
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company of spearmen: scatter thou the people that delight in 
war.’ 

31a. the Prynces. The Hebrew word here (chashmannim) is 
one of the thirteen that occur in this psalm only. It is interpreted 
to mean the fat, the great, the wealthy, and it is thought to be the 
same word with the family designation of the ‘Hasmonean’ or 
‘Asmonean’ dynasty. 

316. the Moryans land. This is after Luther’s rendering 
Morenland: the Hebrew is Cush, z.e. Ethiopia, 


jPsalm {rixr, 


The Elegy of one whose affections are centered in Zion. Next 
to xxil. this is the psalm that is oftenest quoted in N. T. 

21. The rebuke hath broken my herte. Now: ‘Thy rebuke ’— 
by an arbitrary or accidental alteration. There is no ground for 
thechange. ‘Rebuke hath broken mine heart’ 1560 :—‘ Reproach 
hath broken mine heart’ 1611 (1885). ‘Reproach hath broken 
my heart, and I am very sick’ Kay. 

23. ‘Now follow the most painful imprecations. Lest we 
misapprehend such passages (¢.g. cix.) we should consider them 
as aimed at national foes, against whom every extremity was 
lawful to the Jew, on the ground that they were the enemies of 
God. A religion so closely identified with its nation as the 
Jewish religion was, cannot but breed such sentiments. It was 
the pure and humane religion of Christ that first broke down these 
national barriers and enjoined love to all mankind’ (De Wette). 


jPsalm Irr. 


This psalm is but a fragment of Psalm xl, namely verses 
16-21. Hengstenberg regarded Ixix. ]xx. Ixxi. as a Trilogy. 


jDsalm Ixxi. 


With this psalm the original Davidic Psalter ended, as there 
is reason to believe that Ixxii. is a later accretion. The place of 
Ixxi. in the Old Book seems, from its standpoint of old age, to be 
as appropriate to the close of a collection as iii. iv., with their 
matutinal sound, are to the beginning. 

With the exercise of a little selection, this psalm makes an 
appropriate and beautiful reading for the visitation of the aged. 

In the service for the Visitation of the Sick, this psalm is 
followed by its ancient Antiphon ‘O Saviour of the world’ etc. 

1. rydde me, and delyuer me. A noble and idiomatic phrase, 
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which was lost in subsequent revisions, but which ultimately 
reappeared, at cxliv. 11, in the Bible of 1611. 

13. for I knowe no ende therof. BR. Rolle: ‘Quoniam non 
cognovi literaturam ; ffor .i. not knew lettyreure’ ; which he thus 
explains: ‘for .1. held all vnworthi to know God, that has ioy of 
the lettire.’ 


jPsatm irri. 


A Coronation Ode. The dominant note of the psalm is right- 
eousness, bringing peace and plenty and willing homage universal, 
and a memorial never to fade. But what king is the subject ? 
The mention of Solomon in the Inscription may have meant 
either that he was the subject (so the Septuagint and De Wette) 
or that he was the author, as the Hebrew seems to require, and 
as Delitzsch accepts it. But the Inscription is probably a late 
annotation due to a reminiscence of Solomon’s reign that colours 
the psalm. Other princes have been thought of, Hezekiah, 
Darius (B.C. 520), Judas the Maccabee. 

Hitzig suggested that this king must be a foreigner, and he 
argued that it was Ptolemy Philadelphus; a view adopted by 
Reuss and with some little demur by Olshausen ; and expanded 
by Cheyne, with much illustration. He was a prince who 
deserved a Hebrew poet’s encomium. He not only continued to 
the Jews the privileges granted by his father, but he is said to 
have redeemed at his own cost a multitude of Jewish captives. 
The accession of Philadelphus, in his father’s life-time, took place 
B.C. 285. Theocritus described his conquests in terms that 
harmonize with vv. 8-11. 

Ewald had pointed out how promising, the association of 
Israelites with Greeks seemed to be under the Ptolemies. This 
illusion was roughly dispelled by the frantic Antiochus ; but as 
yet there appeared no reason why a king of Hellenic stock must 
needs be excluded from the ideal of a Hebrew poet. Long after- 
wards Philo, the Jewish philosopher of Alexandria, could say of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus :—‘He was, in all virtues which can be 
displayed in government, the most excellent sovereign not only of 
all those of his time, but of all those that ever lived... . All 
the other Ptolemies put together scarcely did as many glorious 
and praiseworthy actions as this one king did by himself, being, 
as it were, the leader of the herd, and in a manner the head of 
all the kings.’ 

Cheyne urges that this hypothesis has at least a representative 
value ; for some foreign king like Philadelphus is most probably 
the hero of the psalm. Asan expression of early Jewish catholicity, 
and with its ‘tone of large magnificence,’ this psalm delights the 
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ear, suggests the widest applications, and forms no unworthy close 
of the Second Book of the Psalter. 

4. He shall kepe y¢ symple folke by their ryght. A beautiful 
easy and natural English phrase for the literal, ‘He shall judge 
the poor of the people’ 1611 (1885). This is not properly 
English, because the word ‘judge’ does not idiomatically carry 
the sense intended ; namely, that he shall cause the rights of the 
poor to be respected, and maintain the right of those who are too 
poor to purchase friends. 

COLOPHON. Here ende the prayers of Dauid the sonne of Isat. 
Carpzov (1721) first noticed the critical import of this colophon. 
With Cheyne it is the starting-point of inquiry into the origin of 
the Psalter. ‘It shows convincingly that the Psalter as we have 
it was preceded by one or more minor Psalters.’ Nay more, this 
colophon must originally have been appended to a collection of 
psalms ‘of David.’ But if so, how comes it that it is now attached 
to a psalm headed ‘of Solomon’? 

This difficulty is ingeniously met by reference to the prophecy 
in Jeremiah I-l1., which has a colophon that is now misplaced at 
11.64, whereas its true place is manifestly li. 58. If in transmission 
a colophon could get dislocated there, why not here? The case 
may be similar, and this colophon probably stands in this place 
by a clerical error, which ensued when Ixxil. had been added to 
the Davidic hymn-book, ‘The colophon is therefore a witness 
to the gradual enlargement of small psalm-collections.’ Ovigin 
of Psalter, p. 7. 


THE THIRD BOOK. 


jPsalm Irriii. 


A didactic poem on the relative fortunes of the impious and 
the godly. It makes a third to xxxvil, and xlix., but it has this 
peculiar characteristic of its own, that here the psalmist finds, 
even within the field of human experience, a solution for the 
difficult problem. For all practical purposes, faith had settled 
the question already, but now faith finds a support even in the 
visible evidences of God’s moral government. 

1. Truly God ts louynge. ‘Yet’ 1611 margin, It is the 
particle JN already noticed in xxxix. and Ixii.; other renderings 
are surely, nevertheless, notwithstanding. Some adversative 
conjunction it should be, implying a previous train of thought, 
and some great misgiving which had just been overcome, when 
the psalm abruptly opens. ‘Nay, after all, God IS good,’ etc. 

X 
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The struggle is over, and the psalm now appears, as the narrative 
of one who had emerged from a dark crisis. This %JN occurs 
like a keynote three times in the psalm, introducing paragraphs, 
and in 1885 (for the first time) it is uniformly rendered ‘ Surely.’ 
The ‘Yet’ of 1611 Margin is from 1560 (Genevan), where is a 
sidenote beginning thus:—‘As it were betweene hope and 
despaire he brasteth foorth into this affection, being assured, etc.’ 

2. my fete were almost gone, my treadynges had well nye 
slypte. Avery fine light is reflected on this from a critique on 
fTamlet which forms part of J. B. Mozley’s Essay on ‘The Book 
of Job’ The mind of the Danish prince had been staggered by 
the discovery of the deep injustice of that order of things which 
we call the world; from being powerful and practical it had 
become dreamy and vacillating, and that had happened to him 
which the psalmist with difficulty escaped. But read the Essay 
itself. 

3. greued. ‘envious’ 1611 (1885); asif he had been tempted 
with a desire to be like them. 

8. theyr talkynge ts agaynst the most hyest. ‘against the most 
High’ 1662. See note on lvi. 2. ‘they speak loftily’ 1611 
(1885). The Welsh Common Prayer Book has followed 1611 :— 
‘yn dywedyd yn uchel? Jerome’s own version has ‘de excelso 
loquentes ’—a sort of anticipation of the happy French formula 
‘den haut.’ This rendering of Jerome’s is perpetuated in 1885 
Margin [Or, from on high. 

10a, Therfore fall the people unto them. Their adherents 
multiply with a widening apostasy, and there is a rage for those 
advantages which men admire in the prosperous and arrogant. 
The cast of phrase in 1539 is idiomatic, and admirably inter- 
pretative, but there is one important trait lost :—it should be 
‘ His people,’ z.e. God’s people, they fall away to the other camp; 
the temptation is too strong for many of them. The verbal 
rendering is: ‘ Therefore his people return hither’ 1611 (1885). 

106, and there out sucke they no small aduauntage. So 1535. 
A very interesting rendering, because it is one that cannot be 
traced in the Greek or Latin versions, and that could not have 
been discovered but in the Hebrew alone. And although it does 
not seem likely to prevail, yet it is a well-recognized interpretation 
and even preferred by some scholars of name. The literal 
rendering is seen in (1611) 1885: ‘and waters of a full cup are 
wrung out [Or, drazned]| by them,’ where the American Company 
would reject ‘wrung out’ and put ‘drained’ in the text. Meaning 
that the people revel in abundance when they have joined the 
ranks of the impious. This is the reward of their apostasy. The 
other view, that of our text, is that the impious seducers by the 
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falling of the people to them gain huge access of prosperity. 
They drink up the people like water. ‘So Sachs and von Lengerke.’ 
Tif, Lush... > » Possession. The reasoning whereby the 
apostates justify themselves. 
18. Some shocking event which had recently happened and 
which was received as an illustration of God’s moral government. 


jDsalm Irrib. 


An earnest supplication, with appeal to the Covenant, that 
God would hasten to deliver His people from foes who desecrate 
the Temple, and destroy other places of sacred assembly. A 
psalm of great mark for historical criticism. The chief debate 
has been whether the desecration is that by the Chaldees B.C. 
588, or that by Antiochus Epiphanes B, C. 167. 

A third hypothesis was started by Ewald, that it referred to 
the violent intrusion of Bagdses the Persian general about B.C. 
380, as related by Josephus Avch. xi. 7. But the historic poverty 
of this epoch is of itself enough to exclude it. It is urged that 
the moment which could produce this psalm must have left fuller 
records behind it. 

Turning then to the two long-established antagonistic theories, 
it is instructive to note that whereas De Wette in edition 1 
assigned it to the Maccabaean period, he recoiled in edition 2, 
and assigned it to B.C. 588, but he did it with the ill grace of a 
divided mind. His first decision was guided by the direct 
evidence of the text; his second by a theory that the Old 
Testament Canon was closed by Ezra, and therefore there could 
be no Maccabaean psalms! 

But there are expressions in the psalmwhich agree most naturally 
with the Maccabaean theory, and there is one passage (in v. 10, 
‘there is not one prophet more’) which, while it cannot without 
violence be reconciled with B.c. 588, corresponds in a striking 
manner with an abiding and well-evidenced sentiment of the 
Maccabaean age, and indeed of the whole period after Nehemiah’s 
time, Compare 1 Macc. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41; Song of Three 
Children, 15. 

In v. 9 (see note there) the Synagogues are mentioned, which 
only came into existence after the Restoration. 

On this question it is perhaps enough to say that even 
Delitzsch, after weighing the evidence carefully, decides for the 
Maccabaean theory, and his words are remarkable enough to 
deserve quotation : 

‘We have from the first held ourselves free to recognize a few 
Maccabaean insertions in the Psalter. And now since everything 
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in both psalms [Ixxiil. Ixxiv.] fits in with the Maccabaean period, 
whereas in the Chaldean theory the scientific conscience gets into 
manifold embarrassment, we yield to the force of the impression, 
and base both psalms upon the situation of the Jewish people 
under Antiochus and Demetrius, Their drift coincides with the 
prayer of Judas Maccabaeus in 2 Mace. vili. 1-4.’ 

7. wt axes and hammers. Vulgate ‘in securi et ascia’; 
Richard Rolle ‘in brade axe and twybile.’ 

9. all the houses of God in the lande. Many are the devices 
of expositors to avoid recognizing in these words the Synagogues. 
The sturdy honest De Wette, who sorely wanted to escape them, 
could not accept the device of Gesenius that it meant the numerous 
buildings of the Temple, or the Temple itself by a use of the 
Hebrew pluralis majestatis. This might do (he said) if there 
were not a double prohibition in ‘all’ preceding the plural 
substantive, and ‘in the land’ following it up. 


}salm Irrb. 


God is praised for His judgments upon arrogant sinners. 
After the dejection of lxxiv. follow two psalms of triumph. That 
this psalm springs out of some great occasion, has been felt by 
critics otherwise disunited. Some associate it with Ixxvi., which 
in the Septuagint is referred zpds tov “Acotpioy, ze. to the wreck 
of the Assyrian power under Sennacherib, and so it is assigned 
to the reign of Hezekiah by those critics who keep aloof from 
Maccabaean times. Hitzig makes it a song of triumph by Judas 
Maccabaeus, after his overthrow of Apollonius, 1 Macc. ili. 10 ff. 
and in v. 12 he hears the voice of Judas as he brandishes the 
captured sword of the fallen Apollonius. 

3. When I receaue the congregacion, The word here rendered 
congregation means ‘set time’ 1885; and the whole passage has 
undergone transformation in the hands of modern scholars. The 
following is from Cheyne’s version (188 4)— 


‘(God speaketh.) 
For ‘I will seize the appointed time ; 
I myself will judge in equity. 
The earth and all its inhabitants melt with fear ; 
I myself adjust the pillars of it. 
I say unto the boasters, Be not so boastful, 
And to the ungodly, Do not exalt your horn ; 
Do not exalt your horn toward heaven, 
Nor speak arrogantly with a stiff neck.”’ 


[Psalm Irrvi. 


Among the most general convictions of the older commentators 
may be reckoned the opinion that this psalm celebrates the 
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miraculous deliverance of Jerusalem from the Assyrians under 
Sennacherib. It is a point on which ancient and modern views 
largely coincide. Some manuscripts of the Septuagint have a 
heading to that effect; it was also affirmed by the old Jewish 
interpreters, Raschi and Kimchi. This view still finds supporters, 
but, as the Table shows, it does not hold the ground undisputed. 

4. Thou art of more honour and myght, etc. For examining 
this difficult verse the 1885 Revision affords the best starting- 
point, because it gives a simple rendering of the Hebrew text as 
it now stands. ‘Glorious art thou and excellent, from the moun- 
tains of prey.” The comparison (‘more’), which appears in 1539 
and 1611, arises out of the Hebrew idiom which uses the pre- 
position ‘from’ in comparisons. But if with the Revisers we put 
this aside, we have the familiar thought, that Jehovah was glorious 
from the mountains or hills, and we naturally think of the hills of 
Jerusalem, The only difficulty is caused by the phrase ‘mountains 
of prey,’ a phrase which baffles the commentators. Here it 
becomes important to observe that the versification is defective, 
and that the text is probably corrupt. When now we find that 
the Septuagint has a different sense and an admirable one—‘ Thou 
shinest forth gloriously from the eternal hills,’ we are inclined 
(with Reuss) to adopt it. 


jOsaim Irrvii, 


Great dejection relieved by hope which springs forth out of 
meditation on the great deliverances of the past. Coming after 
two songs of triumph, this psalm continues the tone of Ixxiv. 

Four of these next five psalms, viz. Ixxvil. Ixxvili, Ixxx. ]xxx1, 
make mention of the name of Joseph, and these four are by 
Cheyne called ‘Joseph-psalms.’ The name of the hero of the 
north is here a symbolic archaizing expression for the northern 
tribes, and it indicates the thought that Judah is not all Israel. 
These four psalms are accordingly pronounced to be ‘a fine 
monument of the Pan-Israelitish sentiment of the Persian period.’ 
This is one of those bright suggestions which may well have 
attractions for the reader. But even the author himself is a little 
uneasy about Ixxviii.: it certainly requires some management of 
one’s mind to read it as an efventcon. 

2. my sore ranne. This ‘singular rendering,’ as Dr. Perowne 
calls it, is interesting, as evidence of the excessive respect accorded 
in the early days of Hebrew learning to Rabbinical comments, 
The Hebrew word is not ‘sore’ but ‘hand,’ and as the Rabbis 
could not reconcile ‘hand’ with a verb signifying to be poured out 
or run like water, they made wy hand to mean the hand or d/ow 
that has fallen upon me, and so plague, sore, etc. In 1611 
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‘sore’ was kept, but with Margin [Heb. my hand]. Hengstenberg 
explained: ‘The stretched-out, weak, and powerless hand, conveys 
a picture of the relaxation of the whole body.’ Elsewhere we 
have ‘the hands that hang down and the feeble knees’ as a 
picture of weakness. So W. Cowper in his piece ‘To Mary ’— 


Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their little force resign. 


But later critics understand it to mean extended in prayer, and 
so 1885: ‘My hand was stretched out in the night, and slacked 
not.’ 

4. Thou holdest myne eyes wakynge. For consolation I think 
upon the wonders of God’s Hand in ancient times, and I solace 
the wakeful hours by meditating a Hymn (namely this very 
psalm). 


{Osalm Irrviii. 


A retrospect of Israel’s unfaithfulness towards God. This is 
the first of those historical psalms in which the early records of the 
nation are recited for the practical admonition of the living 
generation. The moral of this didactic poem seems to be that 
the position of David and Judah was built upon the rejection of 
Ephraim and Shiloh. This lesson is exhibited in three different 
aspects, vv. 10, 61, 68. 

2. parable. . . hard sentences of olde. The following retro- 
spective sketch of old times is a ‘ parable,’ because the poet’s motive 
is not historical but didactic,—his design was to convey lessons 
bearing on the time then present, and to employ history as allegory. 
In this light even narrative clauses would assume the character 
of ‘hard sentences’ or (as 1611 and 1885) ‘dark sayings,’ because 
more is meant than meets the ear; because they require to be 
interpreted by the wisdom and insight of hearers. This preliminary 
advertisement occurs seasonably here, in the overture of the first 
of the historic psalms, and it affords a key to the interpretation of 
the whole group. 

In Matthew xiii. 35 this verse is quoted as ‘spoken by the 
prophet,’ an expression which has drawn ingenious comments from 
those who are jealous for the honour of inspiration. But Jerome, 
with a noble simplicity, merely observes that the Evangelist made 
a mistake. Infallibility of literary reference did not enter into 
his idea of the sanctity of inspiration. 

10. Lyke as the chyldren of Ephraim, etc. This is only to be 
understood figuratively, and the explanation follows in the next 
verse. 

24. So he commaunded. ‘So’ after 1535. The conjunction 
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ought clearly to be of an adversative kind; 1611 has though, and 
Kay has yet, so also has 1885. 

25. foode from heauen. ‘ofthe corne of heauen’ 1611 (1885). 

57. So they tempted. An unfortunate conjunction, and almost 
more inconvenient than the so of which we complain above, v. 24. 
And more unaccountable; for Coverdale in 1535 had: ‘For all 
this they tempted.’ In 1611 (1885): ‘yet they tempted.’ Con- 
junctions had not explicitly developed in Hebrew as they have in 
modern languages; many #uances are covered by the Hebrew 
and, the discrimination is left to the reader. 


JOsalm irrixr. 


This is the counterpart of Ixxiv. In that psalm the destruction 
of the Temple is in progress: here itis complete. Even Delitzsch 
can discover no pre-Maccabaean historical situation corresponding 
to the complaints of this psalm. Verses 6, 7 are borrowed from 
Jeremiah x. 25; and in this instance Delitzsch, contrary to wont, 
admits the priority of the prophet. The best comment on this 
psalm is 1 Macc, i, and ii. 

The quotation of this psalm (vv. 2 and 3) in 1 Macc, vil, 16, 
17 has been thought to make against the idea that the psalm 
could have owed its existence to the events there recorded. This 
difficulty has been aggravated by the assertion that the psalm is 
not only quoted, but is quoted as Scripture. This if certain 
would be very noticeable indeed, but it is by no means clear; for 
the quotation is introduced thus : ‘according to the words which he 
wrote’ (kata tov Adyov ov éeypaye), where ‘he’ may very well 
point to the reputed author, But be this as it may, the First 
Book of the Maccabees was not composed until the end of the 
century, ze. 60 or 70 years later than the events, and this fact 
entirely solves all the difficulty that has been apprehended. 

6. Poure out thyne indignacion, This is one of the places in 
which the difference between the Old Testament and the New is 
one of religious progress. Those who are unwilling to admit 
this distinction are driven to interpret as Horne, who comments 
thus: ‘This, though uttered in the form of a wish, or prayer, 1s 
to be considered, like many other passages of the same nature, as 
a prediction of what would afterwards come to pass,’ 


jPsaim irrr. 


A complaint and prayer for the restoration of the Commonwealth 
of Israel. 

The psalm has a refrain, which occurs three times (vv. 3, 7, 
19), and each time with an addition to the Divine Name. 
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In the Inscription, the Septuagint adds a note of its own, 
saying: ‘a psalm because of the Assyrian.’ Hitzig takes 
‘Assyrian’ here (as also in the Greek heading of Ixxvi.) to mean 
Syrian. 

2. and come helpe vs. So1535. A genuine piece of English 
idiom, of ancient English Syntax. Here e/fe is an Infinitive (as 
usual) after come, but when the old habits of structure yielded to 
the influence of French models, it came to be regarded as an 
Imperative, and then the phrase being taken for two Imperatives, 
this new view was ratified by the insertion of a conjunction—‘ and 
come avd help us’ asnowin C. P. B. Another way of reconciling 
the old phrase to modern ideas was that of 1560—‘ come to helpe 
vs, by which the infinitival character of 4e/pe was reasserted. 

6. a very stryfe unto oure neyghbours.  \n the long wars 
between Syria and Egypt, Judea was the prize contended for. 

11. The Mediterranean Sea and the River Euphrates, main 
landmarks of Israel’s frontier under David and Solomon. 

13. and the wylde beastes of the felde deuoureth itt. The 
Hebrew word here is most generic, and signifies collectively 
every form of wild animal life. A strange interpretation in the 
Septuagint povids was rendered in the Vulgate s¢zgu/ar’s, whether 
to mean ‘the solitary beast,’ or to indicate some species, as the 
boar, which it ultimately did come to mean. This is the source 
of the French word for a wild boar, sanglzer, It has been thought 
that this word s¢wgwz/arzs had an effect upon the medieval imagina- 
tion by its sense of ‘singular,’ ze. strange, portentous ; and that 
a result thereof is seen on fonts and tympana soon after A.D. 
1000, in devices where strange beasts are attacking a tree. 

A remarkable example ina Norman tympanum is at Ashford in 
Derbyshire, where an unmistakeable boar directs its snout at the 
root of a central tree, while a nondescript quadruped assaults it 
from the opposite side. This is emblematical of the enemies of 
the Church; and when a boar alone fills the tympanum, as in 
St. Nicholas’ Church at Ipswich, it has probably the same significa- 
tion. Fabulous beasts devouring a tree or plant are a favourite 
device on early fonts, as on the south side of the Runic font at 
Bridekirk in Cumberland. 

If the plural verb in -e¢ seem strange to the reader, any 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar will clear it up. The point is explained 
in my Laglish Philology, 5th Edition, §§ 265 and 596. 


jOsalm Irrri. 


A jocund call to keep the Passover with duteous loyalty, 
remembering the deliverance it commemorates, and remembering 
too what had been lost by untowardliness in the past. These 
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lessons are solemnly impressed by an oracle (vv. 6-16) which 
once Jehovah spake, and which is now recited by His continual 
remembrancer, faithful Israel—Olshausen takes the two parts for 
two alien fragments (so also Cheyne); but Graetz maintains the 
unity of the psalm, describing it as a didactic psalm with hymn- 
like overture (Es ist ein Lehrpsalm mit einem hymnischen 
Eingang). 

5. and had hearde a straunge language. ‘where | heard a 
language, ¢ia¢t I understood not’ 1611 ; ‘where | heard a language 
that I knew not [Or, the sfeech of one that, etc.|’ 1885. The latter 
is maintained by some of the highest authorities, e.g. De Wette, 
Ewald, Hitzig, Reuss, Bunsen, Delitzsch. Reuss sets this at the 
head of the next verse, thus— 


Jentends une voix inconnue : 
‘Du fardeau j’ai déchargé ses épaules ; 
Ses mains quitterent la hotte. . .’ 


3. unto their awne hertes lust. Now printed hearts’, in the 
Bibles and Common Prayer Books generally. It is so in my 
own Bible, Clarendon Press, Minion 8vo, 1847. It is so in my 
own Prayer Book, a beautiful little book from the Clarendon Press, 
Pearl 8vo, 1850. In the authoritative copy of 1662 there was 
no apostrophe. ‘The apostrophe does not appear in our Bibles 
before 1762, nor constantly before 1769,’ says Dr. Scrivener, in 
The Authorized Edition of the English Bible (1884) p. 152. 
And the Bible of 1769 has fearts’, Even the editors of the 
American C, P. Book, often so vigilant, have kept the common 
error. Compare notes on cvil. 27, cxl. 3. 


jOsalm irrrti. 


A lyric reproof of unjust kings, who are called gods, and there- 
fore are probably some of the heathen kings under whom dispersed 
Israel] dwelt. A strange notion has found favour with some critics, 
that the psalm is directed at the patron-angels of the nations 
(Daniel x. and xii.) because they use their power wrongfully, and 
therefore they are threatened they shall ‘die like men.’ Such 
an extravagant hypothesis is uncalled for; the drift of the psalm 
may be redd in Wisdom vi. I-11. 

1. 72 the congregacyon of prynces. Jerome translated ‘in 
coetu Dei,’ and this is received into the Revision of 1885 thus :— 
‘God standeth in the congregation of God,’ that is, in the assembly 
of His people. 

6. ye are Goddes, (n the Anglo-Saxon Psalter at Paris (some- 
times attributed to Aldhelm) this is rendered with some touch of 
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irony: ‘Ge sind uppe godu’: as if, Ye are gods elate. And here 
godu is a plural of the neuter gender; which stamps the word 
with a heathen quality. But in the Northumbrian Psalter (edited 
by the Surtees Society) the masculine plural is used — godas. 
This pangothic word was in heathen times neuter; but when it 
came to be employed in the Christian sense of the living God, it 
was made masculine. The distinction is most conspicuous in 
Icelandic: see Vigfusson v. God, 


jPsalm Irrriii. 


A passionate cry for deliverance from a ring of allied foes bent 
on the extermination of Israel; and a supplication that Jehovah 
would requite them as He had requited the enemies of His people 
in old time; and that ultimately they may be brought to own His 
universal supremacy. 

When did so many enemies combine against Judah? Some 
look to the combination against David (2 Sam. x.), others to that 
against Jehosaphat (2 Chron. xx.), others find no alliance against 
Judah which so nearly united all these nations as that in 1 Macc. 
v. whereof Cheyne says: ‘Six of the ten names mentioned by the 
psalmist occur in this striking narrative.’ Most of the critics 
would test the era by the inventory of names. Against this De 
Wette: ‘But what if this whole catalogue were only a poetical way 
of saying—All the foes that ever banded against us are united 
for our destruction now ?’ 

The preponderance of critical opinion that this psalm is 
Maccabaean (see Table) may still weigh with us, even while some 
of the reasons appear unsatisfactory. 

12. det vs take to oure selues the houses of God in possessyon., 
Not the sanctuary of God, as 1539 and 1611 seem to intimate, 
and as the Vulgate explicitly says; but rather the homesteads, 
the pleasant fields and dwellings of (the people of) God. Ewald: 
‘possess we for ourselves the pastures of God!’ Cheyne: 
‘ The homesteads of God.’ And accordingly 1885— 


Who said, Let us take to ourselves in possession 
The habitations [Or, pastures] of God. 


13. make them lyke unto a whele, and as the stuble before ye 
wynde. This is like Isaiah xvii. 13 ‘shall be chased as the 
chaff of the mountains before the wind, like a rolling thing before 
the whirlwind.’ The Hebrew word for the rolling thing is in both 
places the same, galga/, a sort of onomatopoetic reduplication. 
It has been generally understood of the sand and dust caught up 
by the wind and rolled swiftly forward with circular eddies: and 
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so Cheyne ‘whirling dust.’ Ewald however, comparing Syriac 
and Arabic, makes ga/ga/ dry stalk, what the wind turns over. 

A new illustration has been contributed by General Gordon. 
He was travelling on camelback across a desert in the Soudan 
when the true meaning of the verse for the first time seemed to 
strike him. A grass grows on the borders of the desert, which, 
when dry, snaps off and collects in lumps, and these mat together 
and are driven by the wind into the desert, the prevailing wind 
being desertwards. Once in motion, they gather more stubble as 
they roll, till some are as much as three feet in diameter. General 
Gordon said that the idea of desolation was intensified when he 
met these weird families of rolling balls driven on night and day 
over the sand and stones, and he felt the awfulness of the psalmist’s 
imprecation. Zhe Guardian, 30 January 1884. 

17. and perish. Graetz finds this word is so out of harmony 
with the whole passage, the aim of which is not destruction but 
chastisement tending to conversion, that he mistrusts the soundness 
of the text. 


jPsalm Irrriv. 


The feeling for public worship, which here and in other parts 
of the Psalter, as xlil. xlii., is so touchingly depicted, has often 
come over English folk to their own surprise when they have been 
abroad either as tourists or as colonists. It is thus expressed 
in the Lyra Afpostolica— 


Banished the House of sacred rest, 
Amid a thoughtless throng, 

At length I heard its Creed confessed, 
And knelt the saints among. 

Artless his strain and unadorned, 
Who spake Christ’s message there ; 

But what at home I might have scorned, 
Now charmed my famished ear. 


The psalm is very much like the Songs of Ascent; it was 
claimed for a pilgrim song by Herder, and still continues to be 
so classified by several critics. 

The choice of this Psalm for the Purification is a more than 
commonly happy thought. It is as if some building divinely 
fair but void and silent were suddenly animated with a little 
company of devout folk; and you felt that this was exactly what 
the edifice wanted for bringing its mysterious beauty out and 
transfiguring it into a living temple. 

2. liuyng God. This occurs only here and xhi. 2. 

Cheyne says that the psalmist looks back with regret to his 
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happy times of communion with God in the Temple, where was 
his heart’s true home. He thus translates— 


Where she lays her callow brood, 
[so have I found, even I, 
a home] by thine altars. 


IOsaIm Irrrb. 


Grateful acknowledgment of restoration, and high anticipations 
of blessings in store for Israel. 

8. that they turne not agayne, ‘but let them not turne againe 
to folly’ 1611 (1885). ‘but let them not turn again to self- 
confidence’ Cheyne. The Septuagint appears to have had a 
different reading :—‘ and to those who turn to him the heart’ 
indicates difference of text; the Vulgate: ‘et in eos qui con- 
vertuntur ad cor, 

13. and he shall directe his goyng in the waye. ‘and shall set 
vs in the way of his steps’ 1611 (1885 Marg.), ‘and shall make 
his footsteps a way fo walk tn’ 1885. 


jPsaim irrrbi. 


Prayer of the pious for deliverance from enemies. A litany of 
versicles from various parts of the Psalter and the Pentateuch. 
Delitzsch says it 1s ‘liturgical rather than purely poetical.’ The 
speaker is Israel, or the representative Israelite. 

Critics who look only at literary quality are given to slighting 
these imitative and secondary psalms. Hitzig calls this psalm 
colourless, lifeless, and destitute of originality (er ist farb- und 
leblos, und entbehrt aller Originalitat). Cheyne has a 
compensating word:—‘It is these later psalms, in fact, which 
almost justify the saying, that ‘‘ the spiritual side of Christianity is 
inherited from the Hebrew psalmists.” Original they may not 
often be, but passages really striking in their simplicity abound. 
Thus in Psalm Ixxxvi. we find the most distinct of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies of the conversion of all nations (ver. 9).’ Zhe 
Book of Psalms Translated, p. xvii. 

Inscription. The only Davidic Inscription in the Third Book. 
The attribution is generally disallowed. Even Hengstenberg and 
Delitzsch admit that the relation to David is only mediate. It is 
in fact a chaplet of versicles and suffrages derived from psalms of 
David, and the title can refer only to the general class or order 
of psalm to which, whether by author or by collector, it was 
referred. 

I. Compare xxv, I5. 8. Compare Exod. xv. II. 

14. Compare liv. 3. 15. Compare Exod. xxxiv. 6, 
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jOsalm irrrbvii. 


Of this psalm Augustine says, it is ‘brevis numero verborum, 
magnus pondere sententiarum,’ short in tale of words, ample in 
weight of sentence. Reuss called it one of the most obscure pieces 
in the whole collection. Cheyne exclaims: ‘How tantalizingly 
incomplete, but how suggestive, this psalm is !’ 

The general sense however seems to be that Jerusalem is the 
City of God, and that the citizens are not only the native Jews 
but foreigners from every nation under heaven, who shall be 
enrolled as ‘born in her.’ The opening words seem to betray 
mutilation, and the first clause seems like the remnant of a distich, 
whereof the protasis is lost. It has been thought to be mutilated 
at the end likewise, and if so, its fragmentary character may 
account for its obscurity. 

1, Her foundacions, This has been rendered also ‘ Its founda- 
tions’ and ‘ His foundations’ 1611 (1885). ‘His’ refers to THE 
LORD which follows: but ‘Its’ refers to Zion. The Hebrew may 
admit either 777s or /¢s, but not Her, This ‘her’ rose from the 
Latin ‘Fundamenta ejus’; where the pronoun is genderless and 
may stand equally for His, Her, Its; but ‘Her’ was preferred 
because the exegesis directed the application to the Church, 
Ecclesia. 

The translations of the fourteenth century took it for masc. 
or neuter :—Wiclif ‘The foundemens of hym,’ and Purvey ‘The 
foundementis therof,’ where ‘therof’ is equal to the later ‘its,’ a 
form which at that time was not yet invented. From 1535 to 
1560 the books have ‘Her.’ The Genevan corrected it rather 
boldly thus: ‘God layde his foundations among the holy mountaines,’ 
but this obliterates the abruptness which characterizes the opening 
of this psalm. 

3. RAHAB, literally the lofty or arrogant, was a symbolic name 
for Egypt, which this psalmist borrowed (says Reuss) from Isaiah 
xxx. 7. (To understand this reference, the English reader should 
use the Revision of 1885.) See on I]xxxix. 11. So that here 
we have Egypt coupled with Babylon, the house of bondage with 
the place of captivity. These and other chief enemies of Israel 
shall become denizens of Zion. The same thought is discovered 
in Isaiah xix. 24, 25. The sense then is this :—‘ No heathen so 
alien or so hostile but I will make them mine” We must suppose 
God as the speaker. 


JOsaim Irerbiii. 


‘A unique trait characterizes this psalm; it is the only one of 
the hundred and fifty that is wholly immersed in grief and which 
ends without a word of consolation. It is wholly overclouded 
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and dark, and the only gleam of hope that can be discovered is 
in the descriptive epithet of God as ‘“‘God of my salvation.”’ 
Adolphe Monod, Les Adieux, xi. But see also Mozley 
Parochial Sermons v. ‘ The Relief of Utterance.’ 

1. With the help of an emendation by the late Duncan Weir 
(approved by Dr. Driver in Zhe Academy, 29 March, 1884) 
Cheyne renders thus: ‘Jehovah my God, I have cried for help by 
day, and complained by night before thee.’ 


Psalm Irrrir. 


The favours of Jehovah once assured to David shall yet be 
made good to his house, and for this the psalmist pleads with an 
effort of confidence which ill conceals his anxiety. 

11. Thou hast subdued Egypte and destroyed it. ‘Thou hast 
beaten downe Rahab as a man slaine’ 1560. ‘Thou hast broken 
Rahab [or, Zgyf/] in pieces as one that is slaine’ 1611 (1885). 
For ‘ Rahab’ as a mystical appellative for Egypt, see on Ixxxvii. 3. 

14. Thou hast a myghtie arme, ‘Thine is an arm with heroic 
might’ Cheyne. 

36. the faythfull wytnesse in heauen, Some take this as a 
parallel description of the moon just mentioned; others, the 
rainbow, the symbol of an everlasting covenant ; Gen. ix. 13. 


BUONKS. IV. AND V. 


Apparently these represent a single Collection which was added 
to the Psalter, and which at an earlier time had formed a small 
psalter by itself. The division into Books IV. and V. was a 
studied modification, which appears to have had for its aim a five- 
fold arrangement of the Psalter, after the pattern of the Five 
Books of Moses. 

This then is the third and latest of the main Collections which 
compose the Psalter, and being the latest it has been less exposed 
to change than the others, and consequently the seams of its 
structure exhibit themselves in a manner not discernible in the 
older Books. 

Three groups can almost certainly be defined. The most 
manifest and compact of these is the group of fifteen inscribed as 
‘Songs of Degrees,’ viz. cxx.-cxxxiv. Then the nine psalms 
xCll.-c, seem to form a homogeneous group, though there is some 
doubt about xciv. The third group is broken and dispersed. It 
consists of Cill.-cVviL, Cx1-CXvill., CXxxv., Cxxxvi., cxlvi-cl Most of 
these have ‘Hallelujah’ (not elsewhere found) either at their 
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beginning or at their ending, or at both beginning and end. This 
word, or rather phrase, ‘ Praise ye the LORD,’ as it stands outside 
the rhythm, is no part of the original text, but rather an appended 
annotation like the Inscriptions of the earlier psalms, having 
relation to the use of the psalms, and so indicating, what is other- 
wise abundantly manifest, their congregational destination. 


jOsalm re. 


Contemplation of the eternity of God helps the psalmist in a 
time of great mortality to rise above dejection with his elegiac 
theme of the shortness and uncertainty of life, and to light up a 
dreary prospect with a ray of hope. De Wette pronounced this 
psalm to be one of lofty flight (hohen Fluges) and rich contents, 
and verily worthy of the name of Moses (und in der That ist die 
darin ausgesprochene Stimmung Moses wiirdig) although 
he did not as a critic accept the ascription. He regarded wv. 
13-15 as the pivot of the poem. 

The critics have sought to account for the Inscription on the 
supposition that there existed a national Collection of ancient 
songs which were ascribed to Moses, and that from such a book 
this psalm came into the Psalter, The idea is countenanced by 
‘Moses’ song’ in Deut. xxxil., and by the ‘ Blessing of Moses’ in 
Deut. xxxiil., both of which bear internal marks of a date later 
than Moses. 

Meanwhile the ascription to Moses would not only make it the 
oldest in the Psalter, but would remove it far above all other 
psalms into a higher antiquity. Authorities have not been wanting 
to uphold this claim. There is a something singular about the 
psalm ; a certain aloofness in the exordium, as of a voice coming 
down from a remote and separate sphere. No doubt this may 
partly be accounted for by the grandeur of the theme. Herder 
called it ‘that ancient psalm, that hymn of eternity” From the 
majestic spaciousness of its atmosphere it breathes down consecra- 
tion over the solemnity of that Farewell Service, in which Grief 
clasps hands with Hope. 

In the Proposals of Convocation for the Amendment of the 
Rubrics (1879), this psalm was assigned as one of the Proper 
Psalms for the Matins of the Circumcision. As a solemn Ode of 
the march of time, it is eminently fitted for the first morning of a 
New Year. There is only one place that might fit it better still; 
and that is the Last Evening of the Old Year. Experience of 
many such evenings in a country village has taught me that this 
is a moment for drawing folk together, and one that might well 
be deemed worthy to have something of a special Service. 
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2. or ewer, The American Revisers of 1885, though adverse 
to archaisms generally, allowed of this ‘or ever’; and it is the 
only place in the Psalms in which they tolerated it. They admitted 
it also in Eccles. xii, 1, 2, and 6, and, these places excepted, no- 
where else in the Old Testament. 

9g. as it were @ tale that ts tolde. ‘asa tale that zs fold’ 1611 
(1885). Hitzig: ‘wie ein Gesprach’ The 1611 Margin 
adds ‘meditation,’ that of 1885 ‘sound or sigh” Others: ‘like a 
breath’  Delitzsch (Cheyne): ‘as a murmur’ A favourite 
rendering has been ‘like a thought’ (De Wette, Reuss, Olshausen, 
Perowne). Homer uses ‘thought’ as an emblem of speed, woet 
mrepov ye vonya=like a wing or a thought. In Theognis, youth 
flies like a thought: at~a yap wore vonpa tapepxerat dyaos 7B. 
The Septuagint has: ‘as a spider,’ which is followed by the 
Syriac: ‘like a spiders web’ (Payne Smith TZhesaur. Syriac. 
explains the word as Persian), and Graetz maintains it as the true 
interpretation. 


jPsalm ret, 


A sweet impassioned lyric on Security in God. The keynote 
is ‘Thou art my hope’ in v. 2, and it is re-eechoed in v. 9. The 
whole ends 14-16 with the voice of an oracle. The same theme 
is differently, but also very beautifully, treated in Job v. 17 to end. 

The structure of the poem is remarkable for the suddenness of 
the transitions (three times over) in the grammatical Persons. 
This has suggested the theory that the parts were put into the 
mouths of different singers or choirs. But as it is only an extreme 
instance of a figure that is quite common in Hebrew poetry, the 
application of it may well have been left to the natural versatility 
of the congregation. 

1. shall abide vader, etc. The Revisers of 1885 were in doubt 
about the structure, as appears by their Margin: ‘ Or, that abtdeth 
.. . Almighty, even I, etc’ An emendation is offered to us with 
the joint authority of Olshausen, Hupfeld, Reuss, Graetz: viz. to 
supply the frequent initial word, A/essed :—‘ Blessed is he that 
sitteth in the hold of the Highest, in the shadow of the Almighty 
doth he shelter him,’ 

9. For thou Lorde art my hope, thou hast set thyne house of 
defence very hye. The great fault of this rendering is, that Elyon 
(The Most High) is misunderstood. But in the general frame of 
the rendering Kay agrees, putting it thus :—‘‘“ For thou O Lord 
art my refuge” ;—thou hast made the Most High thy dwelling- 
place’ He takes the first member to be the pious soul’s outburst 
of grateful adherence to God; the second member being the re- 
currence of the chorus, 
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The rendering of 1611 takes a course of its own, and is, in 
Kay’s judgment, ‘extremely harsh.’ It is not followed by 1885, 
which keeps to the frame of 1539, putting in margin an interesting 
alternative drawn from 1560. 


Psalm rceit. 


A hymn of praise to God for His great works and the evidences 
of His moral government of the world. The prosperity of the 
wicked is transient, but the rewards of the godly shall be secure. 
This capital tenet of Jewish faith comes up in many psalms, eg. 
i, xxxvil, Ixxui. The Title ‘A psalm and song for the sabbath day’ 
must be taken to express not the original design, but a later use. 

Many critics agree (see Table) that here we have the beginning 
of a series (xcil.-c., with possible exception of xciv.); but they are 
not so entirely agreed upon the occasion, the opinions being 
chiefly two: that these psalms belong either to the Consecration 
of the Second Temple, or to the Maccabaean revival. 

4. Referred to in the Divina Commedia, Purg. xxvii. 80, by 
the single word De/ecfasté (‘thou hast made se glad’), and this 
manner of quotation affords a good illustration of that familiarity 
with the Latin psalms which was taken for granted in good 
medieval society. 

13. well lykenge. Now ‘well-liking,’ but 1662 more correctly 
‘well liking” In 1611 ‘flourishing.’ The English phrase ‘ well 
liking’ needs explanation, because the verb to ‘like’ means now 
somewhat the same as ‘love,’ only in a lower degree. But in the 
elder language ‘like’ meant ‘to please, to give pleasure, to be 
agreeable to,’ and hence ‘ well liking’ meant as much as pleasing, 
gratifying to the beholder’s eye. We must look into the history 
of the word, if we would understand broad differences between 
its derivatives. The old verb LICIAN was first impersonal, and 
in that condition it produced this adjective and the substantive 
liking as in the sense of looking well and in good condition, as 
in 1 Hen. IV. iii. 3. 6: ‘Vl repent. . while Iam in some liking’ 
When it became personal and transitive, it produced /hing= 
approval, as in Zhe Epistle Dedicatorie (1611) :—‘who runne 
their owne wayes, and giue liking vnto nothing but what is framed 
by themselues, and hammered on their Anuile.’ 

14. Compare Paradise Lost i, 26: ‘And justify the ways of 
God to men, 

Wsalm xretit. 

Dominus regnavit. Jehovah’s eternal seat is on high above the 
agitations of the earth. Keble’s metrical version of this psalm 
has been eulogized by divines and poets: by Dean Stanley and 
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by the Bishop of Derry. (See Ward’s English Poets, ‘ Keble.’) 
To the critical eye it is, however, somewhat damaged by the 
Hallelujah refrain to it: a feature which properly belongs to 
a separate group of psalms. 

This psalm has not any Inscription in the Hebrew ; but in the 
Greek it has a remarkable one :—‘ Hymn of praise by David, for 
the day before the sabbath [Friday], the day in which the earth 
was founded’ 

1. The Lord is Kynge. ‘Dominus regnavit” The first of a 
series of psalms which exult in the thought of a reign of Jehovah 
upon the earth, This was Friday’s psalm, and Jewish tradition 
said that it was so because on that day God ended His work which 
He created and made, and hence the Greek superscription :— 
‘For the presabbatic day when the world was complete.’ 

2. he hath made the rounde worlde so sure, that tt can not be 
moued, ‘the worlde also shalbe established, that it can not be 
moued’ 1560: ‘the world also is so stablished, that it cannot be 
moved’? 1611 (1885). In the sixteenth century, when the earth’s 
movement was still an open question, Calvin regarded this text as 
decisive against it,—a palmary warning, as the Sfeakers 
Commentary observes, against all scientific applications of 
Scripture. That error, which was first committed by the faithful, 
has been tenaciously maintained by unbelievers. Some there are 
who affect to think that these words contain a contradiction of 
the ascertained truths of science. Whereas nothing at all is said 
of the order of the universe, except this, that such as it is God 
ordained it, and made it stable. These words recur xcvi. 10, 
with precise identity (in the Hebrew). 


JOsalm rcib. 


A complaint of tyranny and high-handed violence, under which 
the oppressed have no earthly refuge or appeal, for authority itself 
is the fountain of wrong. In such confusion affiance in God is 
the only comfort. 

‘How strangely does Psalm xciv. intervene between the two 
jubilant Psalms xciii. and xcv!? Cheyne, Orig7n, p. 72, where his 
explanation may be seen. 

10. he y* nurtureth the Heathen. ‘chastiseth’ 1611 (1885), 
as Wiclif two hundred years before: ‘That chastiseth Jentilis, 
shall he not vndirnyme’;—or, in the second Wiclifian version, 
‘Schal not he repreue, that chastisith folkis.’ Here it should be 
observed that ‘nurture’ was in the sixteenth century used for 
educational discipline, and if it was not quite the same as ‘chastising,’ 
it closely implied that association. In Ephesians vi. 4, where our 
Bible has ‘nurture’ for wadeia, it is Tyndale’s word xorter, and 
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it became traditional in successive revisions, but Geneva substituted 
‘instruction’ and Rheims ‘ discipline.’ 

20. which ymagineth myschefe as alawe? ‘Shall the throne 
of iniquity have fellowship with thee, which frameth mischief by 
alaw?’ 1611; but in 1885 thus— 


Shall the throne of wickedness have fellowship with thee, 
Which frameth mischief by statute ? 


jDsalms rcb.-c. 


These form a group of six psalms, to which seems also to 
belong the displaced xcili. making seven ; and these seven constitute 
one grand Ode of Praise, among which xcv. seems like the 
natural Prologue and Psalm c. the Epilogue. The four Psalms 
xcvi.-xcix. have the formal symmetry of an artistic combination. 
The first and third of these (xcvi. and xcviii.) begin ‘O sing unto 
the Lord’ ; the alternating xcvil. and xcix. begin ‘The Lord is 
king,’ like xciii.. Moreover, the former couple (xcvi. and xcvili.) 
not only begin with the same formula, but also close with the same 
thought in nearly the same words. The whole group is bound 
together not only by unity of topic and thought, but also by a 
sensible harmony and Ode-like elevation of tone. It is remarkable 
how much we have taken from this small group to embody in our 
daily services of Matins and Evensong, viz. xcv. xcviii. c. 


WWsalm rev. 


The first part of this psalm is admirably fitted for the character 
which it sustains in the Church of England as pre-eminently the 
song of the Morning. 

It was placed before the Matin Psalms in the Breviary ; and 
was called the Invitatory Psalm, being sung while the congregation 
was assembling. Containing a call to prayer, to praise, and to 
the hearing of God’s Word, it is obviously suitable for this use. 

But this can be only to the verses 1-7 ; with ‘ To-day if ye will 
hear his voice etc.’ there is so great a transition, that it has been 
thought to be a portion of another psalm. This consideration 
has influenced the liturgical use of the psalm in America; their 
Venite is composed of this psalm only so far as 1-7; and the 
Anthem is concluded with two other verses from this psalm-group, 
viz, xcvi. 9 and 13. 

But a consideration which has just weight in the ordering of 
worship, may be of no value in the field of criticism. It is only 
too easy, when we do not see the ground of a transition, to declare 
a psalm to be pieced up of two fragments. In this case the reason 
of the transition is not so far to seek. The psalmist calls upon 
the people to join in praise to God for a recent happy event ; and 
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then after some staves of praise, he takes a warning tone, lest they 
should (like their forefathers) be blind to the tokens of His 
providence, 

4. corners. ‘deepe corners’ 1568: ‘deepe places’ 1560, 1611. 
See note on Cxxxix. I. 

The word corners is Coverdale’s, and the intention of it is plain, 
viz. uttermost extremities. For the Vulgate had fzes, but Jerome 
fundamenta, with which agrees ‘deep places’ 1611 (1885). 

In the ‘Earliest Complete English Prose Psalter’ (ed. Biilbring, 
E.E.T.S.) it stands thus:—‘For in his hondes ben alle pe 
cuntreis of perpe, and al pe hesnes of pe mounteins ben of 
hym.’ 

The marginal readings of 1611 give an excellent translation : 
‘In whose hand are the deepe places of the earth: the heightes 
of the hilles are his. This is substantially after 1560. So 
Hitzig— 

In dessen Hand die Tiefen der Erde, 
und die Zacken der Berge sein. 


jPsalm revi. 


A jubilant greeting by Israel, and by the heathen nations, 
and by all Creation, at the approach of the Kingdom of God. 

10. aad that tt ts he whych hath made the rounde worlde so 
fast, that it can not be moued, Repeated from xciii. 2, where see 
note. 


jPsalm revit. 


Another Dominus regnavit: see on xcill. 

2. The clouds and darkness hide His face; but the solid 
plinth of his throne, a frame of righteousness and judgment, is 
open to the attentive eye. 

10. Moral and practical warning as a consequence of the 
presence of God :—a link of connection which distinguishes the 
true and universal religion. 


jOsalm rebiit. 

Praise of Jehovah the Deliverer. This psalm is embodied in 
our Evensong, between the First and Second Lessons, as alternative 
with the A/aguificat. See on xcv. 

7. shawmes, This word is not found elsewhere in the ordinary 
track of the English reader. In the Genevan it has a different 
form: ‘with shalmes and sound of trumpets.’ In 1611: ‘with 
trumpets and sound of cornet.’ The word was familiar enough 
at the time, as may be seen by the quotations in Eastwood and 
Wright, Bible Word-Book. From Latin ca/amus a reed, the 
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diminutive was ca/amellus a little reed or pipe, and hence the Old 
French chaleme/, and the Modern French che/umeau, Cotgrave 
has only a feminine form ‘ Chalentelle, a little pipe made of reed, 
or of a wheaten, or oaten straw.’ The shawm was however not 
limited to this primitive form ; it was a bass instrument, and it is 
represented in modern music by the bassoon, ‘Mit Trompeten 
und Posaunen’ Luther, ‘Medh trummeter och basuner’ 
Upsala 1541. 


jPsalm reiz, 


Another Dominus regnavit: see on xciil, xcvil. 

5. O magnifye the Lorde oure God, and fall downe before his 
Jote stole, for he ts holy. Richard Rolle: ‘Heghis the lord oure 
god, and loutis the shamyll of his fete ; for it is haly? 


jPgalm c. 


Universal call to praise and worship Him who in previous 
psalms has been repeatedly announced as the King of all the 
earth. This piece is the counterpart of xcv. It has furnished 
one of the most universal Hymns of the English-speaking part of 
Christendom. The Old Hundredth (like other famous works) is 
of uncertain authorship, In the hymnbooks of the sixteenth 
century it was variously attributed to Sternhold, to Kethe, and to 
Hopkins. The case is stated in Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 
and the weight of probability is for Kethe. 

At the time of the Lambeth Conference in 1878, a grand 
Service was held at St. Paul’s, at which were present upwards of 
80 English Bishops gathered from all the continents and 
islands of the earth; when the Bishop of Pennsylvania preached 
to a congregation of 5000—that Service began with the Ze Deum 
and ended with the Old Hundredth Psalm— 


All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 
Him serve with fear, His praise forth tell, 
Come ye before Him and rejoice. 


2, and not we oure selues, Here the Kri by the difference of 
a letter to the eye, and perhaps little or no difference to the ear, 
gives a reading which means ‘and his we are.’ This was adopted 
as the genuine text by Jerome, who translated ‘et ipsius sumus’ 
(for the Vulgate’s ‘et non ipsi nos’): it was admitted into the 
Margin of 1611, and into the text of 1885, which accordingly 
runs thus— 


It is he that hath made us, and we are his, 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
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jOsalm ti, 


Pious vows and resolutions, as it were of a ruler at his accession 
to power. 

7. @ proude loke and an hye stomack. The word ‘stomach’ 
was used in the sixteenth century for extraordinary courage, as in 
2 Macc. vii. 21; where in the religious persecution a mother 
exhorts her seven sons to martyrdom, ‘stirring up her womanish 
thoughts with a manly stomach.’ And then zz salam partem to 
characterize the self-confident, masterful, arrogative ; as in Queen 
Katharine’s character of Wolsey, Hex. VIII. iv. 2. 33— 


Iie was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes. 


Psalm cit, 


From the sixteenth century to the present day this psalm has 
been associated with the Captivity. The first sentence of the 1560 
contents runs thus :—‘ It seemeth that this prayer was appointed 
to the faythfull to pray in the captiuitie of Babylon,’ There is 
enough in the psalm to account for this opinion, if not enough to 
justify it. Jerusalem is in ruins, and the aspiration of the psalmist 
is for the restoration of the city and the people. Some modern 
expositors take it for a song made in the Captivity by one of the 
captives, who feels sure of the restoration of his people to the holy 
city, though he himself may not be spared to witness it. 

But Reuss observes that if it be of the Exile, the psalm is 
much older than the others in this Book. Moreover it contains 
nothing penitential, and this fact suggests a later date. What is 
said of outrage would suit better with the Maccabaean period, and 
Jerusalem suffered enough in that struggle to account for its 
deplorable state. 

This is the fifth of the Penitential Psalms, and it is said in 
church on Ash-Wednesday at Evensong. 

25-27. Thou Lord in the begynnyng, etc. Quoted in Heb. i. 
10-12, This is the place referred to in the first verse of that famous 
thirteenth century hymn— 


Dies irae, dies illa, 


Solvet saeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


jOsalm ctii. 


A Psalm of Mercy. The merciful and gracious character of 
Jehovah calls for the unanimous voice of praise from all His 
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creatures. This and civ. are sometimes regarded as two members 
of one Ode ; a view by which cili, is brought within the Hallelujah 
series, although ‘ Hallelujah’ does not occur until the end of civ. 

These two psalms are peculiarly remarkable for that feeling of 
personal relation to God which so often shines through the Psalter. 
On this subject, see Zhe Boyle Lectures for 1874, by Dr. Wace, 
Lecture iv. 

In the ‘ Proposals for amending the Rubrics’ (1879) this is 
one of the Proper Psalms for the Circumcision, and it is eminently 
appropriate to the first day of a New Year. 

11, 12. For loke how hye... Loke how wyde. The inter- 
jectional turn of expression is entirely English; it is not in the 
original, as may be learnt from 1611 and 1885. It is Coverdale’s 
beautiful prose, at once idomatic and appropriate, Though not 
to the letter, it is eminently faithful to the spirit. 


jOsalm civ. 


A Psalm of Creation, as a display of the power and wisdom 
and goodness of God. 

‘A picture of heaven and earth drawn with a few masterly 
touches. These are the words of Alexander von Humboldt in 
Kosmos (vol. 11. part 1). But the proper theme of the psalm is 
the majesty of God, for the setting forth of which the poet finds 
materials in Nature. See Mozley, Parochial Sermons, v. p. 58. 
The changes from the second to the third person are frequent and 
abrupt :—‘ Thou art become ... Who layeth. . . Thou coveredst 

. . He sendeth. . . Thou makest darkness. . . if He do but 
touch the hills’ etc. 

3. maketh the cloudes hys charet, This is the form in which 
this French word entered into English, and in which it became 
colloquial and traditional. The trisyllable chavto¢ was an older 
French literary form that never had popular currency. See New 
English Dictionary. Asa bookish word chariot was despised by 
the upper ten thousand in the early part of this century, when 
the word was much used for a family carriage, and the disyllabic 
charret was carefully maintained. 

18. comyes. ‘coneys’ 1662. Now ‘conies.’ This word occurs 
four times in our Bible. The other places are Lev. xi. 5, Deut. xiv. 
7, Prov, xxx. 26, In all four places the Heb. is shafhan, Luther 
took it to mean rabbit (caninchen), and this was followed by our 
translators. For this word has been very widely spread, branching 
from the Hispano-Latin word cusiculus, Ital. coniglto, Old French 
conntl, Germ. canin, Early English conig, conyng. 

The word is now obsolete, but it has left its trace on many a 
spot throughout the country in the form of Comygar, a rabbit 
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warren, perhaps short for Conygarthe, which see in Halliwell’s 
Archaic Dictionary. The shaphan, however, was neither a rodent 
nor a burrower; it is a pachyderm and allied to the rhinoceros, 
though like a rabbit in size and look. It makes no holes, but 
according to the context here and Prov. xxx. it takes refuge in the 
crannies and crevices of rocks. Dr. Tristram found it very hard 
to catch. English writers now call it ‘ rock-badger’ 

21. seke theyr meate at God. ‘of God’ 1568; ‘from God’ 
1662. But ‘at God’ is in 1535 and 1540, and even in Geneva 
1560, It is true English; a noble archaism, This use of the 
preposition ‘at’ with persons was frequent in Anglo-Saxon, and 
we may wonder how it was ever suffered to drop out of use. 

24. Linnaeus selected this verse to stand at the head of his 
great work Systema Naturae, in a form somewhat altered from 
that of the Vulgate— 

O Jehova, 
Quam ampla sunt tua opera! 


(Juam sapienter ea fecisti! 
Quam plena est terra possessione tua ! 


25. thys greate and wyde see, So the Hebrew, and the 
ancient versions, But 1662 ‘the great’ This is a loss; the 
demonstrative was retained In 1540, 1560, and 1611. 

Moreover modern Hebraists give to this demonstrative a deictic 
force, and as Delitzsch says ‘0% Nf bedeutet nicht eigentlich 
‘dieses Meer,” sondern ‘‘das Meer da.’’ Ewald rendered: 
‘ Yonder sea, great, broad-sided’ ; and so 1885: ‘Yonder is the 
sea, great and wide.’ 

35. Prayse the Lorde. This is the English for ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
a word, or rather phrase, which here appears for the first time 
in the Psalter. The ‘praise’ immediately before, and in v. 1 
of this psalm, and often earlier, represents a different verb, which 
in 1611 (1885) is systematically rendered ‘ Bless.’ 


}Osalm cv. 


The wondrous guidance of God in the primitive times of Israel’s 
history, down to their possession of the Promised Land. This 
psalm appears in places to be based on reminiscences of Ixxviil. 

28. He sent darcknesse, and it was darcke, and they were not 
obedyent unto hys worde. \n 1535 ‘for they’ instead of ‘and! 
Both would refer to the Egyptians, only the one would look to 
the contumacy which drew down the plague, the other to the 
obstinacy which stood out in spite of it. Either way, however, it is 
not after the Hebrew but after the Septuagint. The Hebrew is 
plain: ‘and they were not disobedient to his words.’ This must 
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refer to Moses and Aaron boldly executing the divine sentence. 
And so it is clearly put in the Genevan : ‘and they were not dis- 
obedient vnto his commission, This text had a great polemical 
celebrity in the time of Elizabeth and James. It was repeatedly 
quoted by the Puritans as an example of corrupt translation 
habitually redd in our churches. Hooker exhibits it as an instance 
of the trivia] objections which were made against the Liturgy: 
‘we are for this cause challenged as manifest Gainsayers of Scripture, 
even in that which we read for Scripture unto the People’ Of ¢he 
Laws, etc. v. xix. 3: where Keble’s note gives further curious 
information; among the rest, that this passage was produced 
with two more by Dr. Reynolds at the Hampton Court Conference, 
when he ‘moved his Majesty, that there might be a new translation 
of the Bible, because those which were allowed were corrupt.’ 
See cvi. 30. 


jOsalm cbt. 


The historical retrospect evokes a national confession of sin, 
but much more does it exhibit the forbearance and _ loving- 
kindness of God, The review of early history is carried down 
much lower than in cv.; and this psalm is still more distinguished 
by the penitential humiliation that pervades it. 

24. gaue no credence vuto hys werd. ‘We should now say 
‘credit’ See Lzble Word-Book, by Eastwood and Wright, v. 
Credence, 

30. Then stode vp Phinehes and prayed, and so the plage ceased, 
The Genevan: ‘ But Phinehas stoode vp, and executed iudgement, 
and the plague was stayed.’ This is a better translation and it 
was retained in 1611. It was one of the places objected to by 
the Puritans. Sanderson in a sermon said :—‘ Some men should 
have done well not to have shewn so much willingness to quarrel 
at the church translations in our service book, by being clamorous 
against this very place as a gross corruption, and sufficient to 
justify their refusal of subscription to the book.’ Quoted by 
Keble on Hooker, v. xix. 3. See on cv. 28. 

45, 46. The combination of these verses in 1 Chron. xvi. 35, 36 
has led to the inference that the Chronicler was acquainted with 
the division of the Psalter into Five Books, inasmuch as he quotes 
the Doxology of Book IV. And if so, the Psalter must have 
been current in its completed form before the Maccabaean era. 
But Cheyne contends that the doxologies were moveable formu- 
laries which might be attached to any psalm (like our Gloréa 
Patri), and on this ground there is no evidence that the Chronicler 
quoted from Psalm cvi, at all. (Ryle, Canon of Old Testament, 


p. 129.) 
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THE FIFTH BOOK. 


jPsalm chit. 


Here the general situation seems plain. It is a time of peace 
and prosperity, which has unexpectedly and surprizingly supervened 
upon conditions of terror and danger ; and when the astonishment 
of this marvellous transition has subsided, this psalm of praise 
issues out of the pious reflections by a poet from the ranks of 
faithful Israel. 

The grand vicissitudes of fortune (or rather of providence) are 
the theme of the psalm, which is subdivided by Refrains into a 
series of parallel contrasts, as it were so many pictured panels. 
The Lord’s redeemed are like travellers who have lost their way 
in a desert, and at length, guided by His Hand, reach their 
home ; they are like imprisoned captives who at length are set at 
liberty ; they are like foolish men debauched by prosperity who 
after bitter sickness are restored to health ; they are like mariners 
caught in a perilous storm, whose cry is heard and they reach 
their haven. 

The later strophés change the illustrations but not the theme ; 
which dwells still upon God’s chastisements and His subsequent 
mercies. An alarming drought is relieved by pools of water ; 
prosperity grown rank is checked and followed by a time of 
oppression and distress, only however to be again relieved by 
restoration and abundance. 

23. They yt go downe to the see in shyppes, etc. ‘1 prefer 
the following description of a ship in a storm, which the Psalmist 
has made, before any other I have ever met with: “ They that 
go down to the sea in ships etc.”’ Joseph Addison, 7he Spectator, 
No. 489. 

27. and are at their wittes ende. ‘and all their cunning is 
gone’? 1560. ‘The revisers of 1611 retained the phrase of the 
Great Bible, with the Marginal note :—‘ Heb. all thetr wisedome 
zs swallowed vp. ‘The interpretation is the same under all three 
forms of phrase: they have no longer any use of their wisdom, 
cunning, wit. For wéf/es is a genitive singular (z/¢?’s), not a 
plural, w2¢s’, as it is wrongly printed in some modern Bibles. 
They are at the end of their wit, ze. of their nautical skill. See 
on Ikxsh 43. 

Either the captain is at a loss what is the best thing to do, as 
in one of Ovid’s storms, 777s¢Za I. 11. 31— 


Rector in incerto est, nec quid fugiatve petatve 
Invenit : ambiguis ars stupet ipsa malis. 
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Or, as in another, xi. 21, he is too much terrified to make an 
effort— 
Ipse gubernator tollens ad sidera palmas 
Exposcit votis, immemor artis, opem. 

32. and loaue him. So 1535 and 1537; in 1662 ‘and praise 
him. This ‘loaue’ is a strong archaism, even for that time. 
The substantive LOF is used in this place in the poetical Paris 
Psalter— 


Fordon hine on cyrcean cristenes folces 
Hean ahebbad : and him heelu and lof 
On setelum sodfeestra secgean to worulde. 


In the Northern Metrical Psalter (ed. Surtees Society) of about 
A.D. 1300, laus Israhel (xxi. 4) is rendered ‘loof of Israel’; and 
laudent eum coeli (Ixvili. 35) is ‘loof him hevens.’ It occurs 
repeatedly in R. Rolle (f £349), e.g. Ixiil. 4 ‘my lippes sall love 
the’ (labia mea laudabunt te); Ixxiv. 22 ‘the pore and the helples 
sall loue (laudabunt) thi name’; xcvi. 4 ‘gret lord and _lofly 
(laudabilis nimis) ful mykil.’ In this place he renders: ‘And hegh 
thai him in kirk of folk: and in chayere of eldryn men loue thai 
hym.’ 

The German analogue is still in familiar use; it is loben. 
In Notker’s version, this verb is repeated: ‘unde loben in 
in dero menigi des liutes, unde dia sizzenten an demo 
herstuola lobon in.’ Luther might have been expected to have 
the word in this place, but it is not so; Luther has ‘und bei den 
Alten rithmen. In the Swedish only do I find the word :— 
‘och in fér the Aldsta loffva honom.’ Upsala 1541. The 
Bishops’ Bible has :—‘and prayse him in the consistorie of the 
aged.’ 

40. The turn given to this in the New Version was thought 
at the time to contain an allusion to James II (The first instal- 
ment of the New Version is undated ; the earliest that bears a date 
is of 1695)— 

The prince who slights what God commands, 
Expos’d to scorn, must quit his throne ; 


And over wild and desert lands, 
Where no path offers, stray alone. 


{Psalm cbiti. 


A compilation from the close of lvii. and the second part of lx. 
Verses 1-5 correspond with slight variations to lvii. 8-12; and 
6-13 to Ix. 5-12. 

1. w the best membre that Ihaue. This is a bold departure 
from the original, which is represented in the Bible version ‘even 
with my glory” The meaning of ‘glory’ is ‘soul’; and in lvit. 
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the soul was called upon to wake up along with the instrumental 
notes ; but here ‘glory’ has detached itself from the apostrophe 
‘wake up,’ and is joined to the previous verse. 

This has been attended with a new interpretation, for ‘the 
best member’ in this connexion means clearly the tongue, the 
voice, the power of speech, man’s noblest physical endowment. 
This turn of thought, which asserts the consecration of the voice 
to God, is an original feature of our 1539 Psalter, and one of 
which we need not be ashamed. ‘When the heart is established 
in faith and love, the tongue, being employed in grateful praises, 
is indeed our glory.’ Henry and Scott. 


jOsalm cir. 


Vehement repugnance has sometimes been expressed at the 
‘horrible maledictions’ in this psalm. It is a standing difficulty, 
and the apologist has no easy task. But it is at least manifest 
that the passion is, under conceivable provocations, a natural 
passion, and may quite possibly have been the transport of a just 
man under the old dispensation in his righteous zeal. This is 
based on the supposition of a personal interpretation. And this 
is generally the basis on which proceeds both the attack and the 
defence. Under this view of the case, Kay has given (in ed. 2) 
an examination at once full and succinct. In its liturgical use, he 
would bring the ‘comminatory’ aspect of the psalm into the 
foreground. 

Others think that in the national spirit of the Psalter lies the 
apology for imprecatory psalms. The wrongs to be revenged are 
wrongs to Israel and to Jehovah; and thus (it 1s thought) the 
spirit of vengeance is largely redeemed, and appears only as the 
persecuting zeal which is familiar in the history of religion. This 
has found eminent supporters, ¢.g. De Wette (see above on Ixix. 
23), and among ourselves Mr. Robertson Smith. But this view 
is by no means universal among the more advanced critics, ¢.g. 
Hitzig insists absolutely on the strictly personal nature of the 
psalm. Reuss admits that it had a personal origin, but that it 
has been modified for congregational use. And glancing at the 
many wrongs of an oppressed people, he asks ‘Who can wonder 
if at times their anger was furious?’ ‘Sans doute, il est plus 
chrétien de pardonner 4 ceux qui nous font du tort, que de les 
maudire ; mais certes ce ne sont pas les chrétiens, qui ont fait aux 
juifs mille fois plus de mal, et plus odieusement, que n’ont jamais 
fait les paiens, qui ont le droit de leur jeter la pierre A propos de 
pareilles manifestations de désespoir.’ 

Possibly the difficulty may come to appear less as sounder 
ideas prevail about the distinction of Scripture from other literature ; 
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as fuller allowance is made for the human element, and as the 
old overstrained theory of Inspiration gradually decays. The 
resistance which this psalm has evoked is not wholly due to the 
contents in themselves, but in some measure to the claim that 
such contents are too sacred for criticism as being part of an 
inspired text before which our judgment is bound to submit. 

There is in fact but one line of explanation that will hold good: 
that, namely, of candidly recognizing the human element in Scripture, 
and the progressive nature of Revelation. ‘Some things which 
belong to the sphere of prophecy, such as the praise of the act of 
Jael, the command for the extermination of the Canaanites, what 
are called the ‘“‘Imprecatory Psalms,” were in place at one stage 
of the history of Revelation, whereas they would not have been in 
place at a later stage. It was in reference to such things as these 
that our Lord rebuked the Disciples by telling them that they 
knew not what spirit they were of? WW. Sanday, The Oracles of 
God, ch. v. 

So far we have proceeded on the tacit supposition that the 
imprecations proceed from the heart of the psalmist. If however 
the verses 5-18 are not the psalmist’s own words, but the malignant 
imprecations of the enemy, which are only recited by the psalmist 
against whom they were uttered, the relation of the psalmist to 
the maledictions is reversed, and there is no longer anything that 
requires apology. 

This view of cix. was advocated in Zhe Exposttor vol. i. by 
the Rev. Joseph Hammond in a long and elaborate article. He 
claims that v. 19 seals this interpretation and 1s else unintelligible. 
For (on the common view) has not the psalmist himself been 
using maledictions ? 

There are other psalms in which the very words of adversaries 
are recited, 70.0, 52-0 SkxV. 21 Gexlio Shed, Icxitls 
and once where the change of person is made without announce- 
ment, viz. xxi. 8. 

This view was adopted by Kennicott, Lowth, and J. D. 
Michaelis ; and it is noticed with approval by Dr. Adam Clarke. 
It is briefly referred to in Dr. Perowne’s second edition; and is 
mentioned in Zhe Speaker's Commentary.  Graetz firmly maintains 
it, and recognizes no other. 

19. A slight emendation of the text enables Graetz to elicit a 
sense which supports his general view of the psalm :—‘ Such is 
the prayer of my accusers before the Lord, and of those who 
speak evil about me’—and certainly this runs very happily with 
the whole close of the piece, and responds perfectly to the exordium 

30. to saue his soule from vuryghteous tudges. ‘to rescue my 
soul from my accusers’ Graetz. 
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Psalm cx. 


To Israel’s Priest and King. 

Those who sustain the Title ‘A Psalm of David’ hold that it 
was written of David by a contemporary prophet, on the occasion 
of his bringing the Ark to Zion, 2 Sam. vi. 

A second view is that it was written in the time of Zerubbabel 
with reference to the Messiah as at once Priest and King. This 
is the view of Delitzsch, and was formerly held by Cheyne. 

A third view, though its propounder may be singular in holding 
it, is too remarkable to be overlooked. Graetz takes the subject 
of this psalm to be Joshua son of Jozedek the priest, who soon 
after the Return was elected Ruler to the exclusion of the seed of 
David in the person of Zerubbabel. He regards this psalm as a 
counter-demonstration to Ixxxix. which he explains as a plea for 
Zerubbabel, And so (he says) the psalmists take sides in this 
contest for the throne, like as also the prophets do; Haggai being 
for Zerubbabel, and Zechariah for Joshua (see esp. Zech. iil). 

A fourth view assigns it to the Maccabaean times. According 
to Reuss the psalm celebrates Jonathan or Simon or John 
Hyrcanus, of which names Cheyne has with great insistence 
chosen Simon. The accession of Simon the Maccabee, after the 
assassination of his brother Jonathan in B.C. 142, is (in his 
opinion) the event here regarded, and this theory 1s countenanced 
by an old lay imbedded in 1 Macc. xiv. 

And this does not exhaust the diversity of opinion about this 
unique psalm, which Reuss has pronounced to be the most famous 
of the whole collection. Another view has found the hero of this 
lyric in the son and successor of Simon (B.C. 135-105) John 
Hyrcanus, who is symbolically represented in the Book of Enoch 
as a ‘great horn.’ 

But there is still one that, if only for its wild incongruity (as 
many think), must be recorded, viz. the opinion of Hitzig, that 
‘prince of modern Hebraists’—who associated this and the 
Second Psalm with the name of that monster of inhumanity 
Alexander Jannaeus (B. C. 104-78), in scornful though tacit allusion 
to which suggestion I understand these words of Cheyne :— 
‘Alexander Jannaeus was, no doubt, the first Asmonaean king 
recognized as such on the coins, but he was totally unworthy of 
a religious poet’s encomium.’ 

The chief obstacle to a free criticism is the difficulty of recon- 
ciling our Lord’s use of the psalm in Matt. xxi. 41 ff. with any 
other than the Davidic origin. To meet this difficulty Mr. Gore 
has offered some profound considerations in Lux Alundi viii. :— 
‘He argues with the Pharisees on the assumption of the Davidic 
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authorship of Psalm cx, But the point of His argument. is 
directed to convincing the Pharisees that they did not understand 
their own teaching, that they were not true to their own premisses 
.... To argue ad hominem, to reason with men on their 


premisses, was, in fact, a part of our Lord’s method... . It 
is contrary to His whole method to reveal His Godhead by 
anticipations of natural knowledge. . . . We are able to draw 


a distinction between what He revealed, and what He used. 

. . He wsed human nature, its relation to God, its conditions of 
experience, its growth in knowledge, its limitation of knowledge. 
He feels as we men ought to feel: He sees as we ought to see. 
We can thus distinguish more or less between the Divine truth 
which He reveals, and the human nature which He uses. Now 
when He speaks of the ‘sun rising’ He is using ordinary human 
knowledge. He shews no signs at all of transcending the science 
of His age. Equally He shews no signs of transcending the 
history of His age.’ 

Two great questions have been emphasized by the criticism of 
this psalm: (1) the general question how far the historical enquirer 
is bound by the New Testament exegesis ; and (2) a far deeper 
and a truly theological enquiry, which has long been looming in 
the distance, and which when recognized in Lux .J/undi caused, 
in the Christian apprehension, a very natural tremor. For the 
old view see Bp. Ellicott, Chz7stus Comprobator, iv. 

Whatever be the ultimate outcome of a discussion which, once 
raised, cannot be ignored, this at least will be made plain to all: 
that Theology can no longer be represented as a non-progressive 
science. It is amazing how widely this notion has taken root, 
especially since Macaulay seemed in his Essay on Ranke to have 
established it upon a basis of demonstration. 

1. The Lorde sayde unto my Lorde: Syt thou, etc. The verb 
here is not the ordinary equivalent for ‘say,’ it is that more special 
word which introduces an oracle. Cheyne thus— 


The oracle of Jehovah unto my Lord, 
‘Sit thou at my right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies 
a footstool for thy feet.’ 


3. the dewe of thy byrth ts of the wombe of the mornyng. 
Cheyne says that this is the only obscure passage of this psalm. 
There are variations in the text, and he prefers the reading of 
Bickell, which comes to this :—‘from the womb, from the dawn 
(of life), thy youthful band is (devoted) unto thee.’ The former 
part of the verse he paraphrazes thus :—‘All eagerness are thy 
people in the day of thy muster upon the sacred mountains.’ He 
sees in this a peculiar fitness for the event of May B.C. 142, when 
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Simon expelled the Syrian garrison and completed the liberation 
of Jerusalem. 


jOsalms cri, and crit. 


These two psalms are a pair, united by theme and by structure. 
The one extols the goodness of God, the other celebrates the 
happiness of the God-fearing man, They agree in a peculiar 
alphabetic structure, the order of the alphabet threading not the 
verses, but the clauses, of which there are 22 in each psalm, 


jJOsalm cri. 


The glorious works of God are celebrated in the Assembly of 
the faithful. This is one of the Proper Psalms in Matins on 
Easter Day. 

g. holy and reuerent. ‘holie and fearefull is his Name’ 1560; 
‘reverend’ 1611, 1662. 

10. the prayse of tt, Rather: ‘His praise’ 1611 (1885). 

(Prayse the Lorde for the returnyng agayne of Aggeus and 
Zachary the prophetes.) In the Vulgate this stands as a heading 
to the next psalm. So Wiclif (1): ‘Alleluia of the azeen turnyng 
of Aggee and of Zacarie.’ 


jPsgalm crit. 


The different prospects of the godly and the ungodly. Like 
Psalm i., but simpler in thought than that. It forms a second 
part to cxi, and has the same alphabetic arrangement. 

4. he is mercyfull. ‘he is gracious’ 1611 (1885); the 
Hebrew word being that to which the 1611 revisers had equated 
this adjective (33M). 


jOsalms criit.-crbiti. 


This group was called the Egyptian Hallel: it was sung at the 
Passover and other great festivals, and is thought to be the 
‘hymn’ of Matt. xxvi, 30; Mark xiv. 26. Some divide it, and 
say that the former part, cxill.-cxiv., was sung during the repast ; 
and that the second part, cxv.-cxvill., was the liturgical act pre- 
ceding the movement of departure. Three of these, cxill. cxiv. 
cxvili., are the Proper Psalms for Evensong on Easter Day, 


jOsalm criit. 


Praise of the lofty One, who exalteth those that are in low 
estate. 

6, 7. Borrowed from Hannah’s song, 1 Sam. 1. 8. 

8 (9). The barren woman is Zion, and the prophecy of Isaiah 
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liv. is now fulfilled. The phrase ‘to keep house’ is idiomatic 
English: the literal rendering of the Hebrew is given by Kay: 
‘makes her that was barren to sit in her home.’ But in English 
the verb ‘keep’ retaining its pristine notion of minding, attending 
to, became closely linked with domestic economy ; and hence the 
compound ‘housekeeper.’ In Cambridge they say—-Where do 
you keep? ze. Where are your rooms? In some districts, a 
boy who is set to scare the birds from standing corn is called a 
‘ birdkeeper.’ 


IDsalm crib. 


‘This psalm is one of the most beautiful Odes in any language.’ 
(Der Psalm ist eine der schénsten Oden in allen Sprachen. J. 
Gv. Herder, 2he Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. Part i. p, 81.) De 
Wette says of it: ‘Einer der schénsten Psalmen, wo nicht der 
schonste, iiber die alte israelitische Geschichte.’ Graetz in like 
manner. Originally the judgment of Herder, this sentence is 
now echoed from book to book. It is a spontaneous ditty, with no 
didactic purpose, no definite aim ; the product not of a motive, 
but of an impulse to sing, because song is in the singer and must 
be uttered. It is a pure lyric. 

Graetz was hardly justified in supposing that the piece must 
be defective at the close decause it is not made apparent with 
what aim (zu welchem Zwecke) it was written. At the com- 
mencement however it certainly has a fragmentary appearance, 
for in the first verse Jehovah is spoken of without being named. 
Reuss inferred that it was one of a series of canticles con- 
stituting a Paschal Ode, or else that it was intercalated between 
prayers. 

Dante, in the Second Canto of his Purgatorio, has represented 
the spirits, brought by the Angel in the boat to the Mount of 
Cleansing, as all chanting this psalm in unison,—and with a certain 
liturgical propriety ; for this was the psalm sung by priests con- 
ducting a funeral procession into church. In the letter to Can 
Grande, it is said that, if we look to the spiritual sense of this 
psalm, we see the departure of the sanctified soul from the bondage 
of corruption when passing over to the liberty of eternal glory. 
Readings tn the Purgatorio, by Hon. W. W. Vernon, vol. i. p. 39. 


JPsalm crb. 


Trust in the living God contrasted with the vanity of helpless 
idols. The Septuagint and Vulgate attach this psalin to cxiv., 
making one psalm of the two, but this is certainly an error. 

L 
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Psalm crbi. 
The thanksgiving of one who has escaped death. 


Psalm crbii. 


‘Short as this psalm is, it has the honour of being quoted by 
St. Paul (Rom. xv. 11) in testimony of the universality of the 
Church’ (Kay). 


jPsalm crbiii. 


A Festal Song at the purification of the Temple by Judas 
Maccabaeus (1 Macc. iv. 37-59). This is the view of Cheyne 
(who makes this psalm the starting-point of his investigation ; 
Origin, p. 16), and there is in fact a near approach among critics 
to a consensus on this point. The scheme appears to be anti- 
phonal, and it is thus distributed by Delitzsch— 


At the setting out :—vv. 1-4. 

On the way :—vv. 5-18. 

At the entrance :—v. 19. 

Those who receive the procession :—vv. 20-27. 

Answer from the procession :—v. 28. 

All together :—v. 29. 

17. 1 will not dye but lyue. This ‘will’ is very remarkable ; 
see Introduction ili. 2. It is so in 1535 and 1540. Then 1560 
has ‘I shall not dye, but liue’; and 1568 has ‘1 shall not [as ye?] 
dye, but I shal hue.’ 

18. The Lord hath chastened and correcte me. So 1535 and 
1540. The reminiscence of the Latin participle (correctus, a, 
unt) must be allowed for here, and it was aided by the dental 
ending to serve as an English participle. In 1662: ‘corrected.’ 

22. The same stone which the buylders refused. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia thought the ‘stone’ was Zerubbabel. Kimchi 
explained it as the people of Israel, thus :—‘ The despised people 
is now raised to high honour.’ Venema and (independently) 
De Wette referred it to Simon at his accession as High Priest ; 
and this was approved by Rosenmiiller in his second edition. 

Cheyne (reviving Kimchi) thought it might ‘mean Israel which 
had, to the surprize of all men, again become conspicuous in the 
organization of peoples’—but he drew back—‘for this large 
application of the figure of the building implies too much reflection.’ 

He further observes that this passage did not receive much 
attention from the Jewish doctors. In the Talmud it is quoted 
but once, and not applied Messianically. The right inference 
would appear to be that the strong appropriation of it to Christ 
in the New Testament becomes all the more impressive. 
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Psalm crix. 


An alphabetical psalm, in 22 strophés of 8 verses each; all 
the eight verses of each strophé beginning with the same letter. 
The pervading sentiment is the excellence of the Divine Law; and 
this theme under manifold variations is entwined among homo- 
geneous or contiguous thoughts with a loving and diligent alacrity. 

It is not strictly speaking a poem developing and expanding a 
theme ; but a compilation of pious maxims in which spiritual 
fidelity is illustrated in every variety of aspect. The thread upon 
which this chaplet of pearls is strung may perhaps be recognized 
inv. 71: ‘It is good for me that I have been in trouble, that I 
may learn Thy Law.’ 

It is plain that the distribution of the contents has been much 
influenced by the necessities of the alphabetic arrangement ; and 
the thoughts being simple and homogeneous, this was possible 
without danger tothe sense. But besides those general maxims 
which are subject to the alphabetic order, there is a special thought 
signalizing each group; if not so prominent as to lift it into high 
relief and detach it from the common level of the psalm, yet 
effective enough to give to each strophé something of a lyrical 
individuality and unity. And the strophés again have their 
groupings ; but not easily defined, because they revolve and inter- 
lace, as in a dance. 

s (1-8) The blessedness of walking in the Law of the Lord ; 

3 (9-16) the Law safeguards youth, and is a life-long treasure ; 

3 (17-24) the obedient see wonders in the Law, and they can 
sustain the contempt of the proud ; 

4% (25-32) when the faithful is cast down, he may plead with 
God. 

m (33-40) Prayer for God’s governance, in mind, heart, and 
conduct ; 

) (41-48) and the gift of wise speech to the haughty. 

+ (49-56) Remember me; for I, in spite of scorn, have relied 
on Thee: 

n (57-64) though entangled in the coils of the wicked, I 
associate only with the faithful ; 

2 (65-72) my afflictions have been hard, but in the spiritual 
discipline they bring Thy gracious hand appears ; 

» (73-80) resigned to Thy will let my heart be firm; to the 
encouragement of true men, and the shame of the proud: 

5 (81-88) in the midst of snares, I need support; help Thou 
me. 

4 (89-96) Thy word is eternal and absolute alike in the ordering 
of the Universe, and in the government of mankind ; 
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1 (97-104) meditation in the Law brings pleasure and profit; 

3 (105-112) Thy Light strengthens my resolution ; 

D (113-120) I withstand the vacillators; uphold me in this 
perilous course ; 

y (121-128) having walked in the Divine light, I look up 
for Divine support ; 

5 (129-136) I make Thy Law my pursuit, but I stand in need 
of encouragement ; 

¥ (137-144) my zeal has often made me rash: I submit me 
to Thy will, which is ever the best. 

p (145-152) Answer my earnest and constant prayer, I 
appeal to Thy eternal truth; 

> (153-160) surrounded by foes, I look to Thee for help ; 

w (161-168) and amidst outward hostilities, I still enjoy Thy 
peace within. 

n (169-176) Let my prayer be turned to praise, although my 
path has been far from perfect. 

9. Where with all shall a yong man clense hys waye? ‘Where- 
with shall a yong man redresse his way’ 1560. ‘ Wherby shall 
a young man refourme his way’ 1568; 1611 as 1539, save that 
the three first words have already become one—Wherewithall. 

31. Lhaue stycken unto thy testymontes. So also in 1540; 
but 1535 had ‘I sticke vnto thy testimonies.’ 

45. And J will walke at liberty. After Jerome ‘ Et ambulabo 
in spatioso.’? ‘And I wyll walke in alarge scope’ 1568, explained 
in the margin as meaning—‘ In securitie of conscience.’ 

46. Lwyll speake of thy testymontes also, euen before kynges, 
and wyll not be ashamed, This is the motto prefixed to the 
Augsburg Confession, the chief symbol of the German Lutheran 
Church. 

54. 22 the house of my pylgremage. It has been doubted 
whether this is the well-known figure for the present transitory 
life, or whether the writer were really an exile in a foreign land, 
an idea which might find support in v. 46. 

69. The proude haue ymagined a lye agaynst me. So 1560, 
But 1568 ‘The proude have forged a false tale against me’: 
and 1611 (1885) ‘The proud haue forged a lie against me.’ 
Here the Bishops’ Bible has set the phrase permanently ; but 
instances of the kind are not (I think) numerous. 

89-92. God’s word is everlasting as heaven, His faithfulness 
strong like earth’s foundations which He laid: all things are firmly 
planted in the counsel of God, which is the source of outward 
stability in the Universe, and of inward security in the soul of 
man. A germ of the Exordium of the Fourth Gospel. So much 
may surely be said, without forgetting Prov. vill. 22 ff. 
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107. [am troubled aboue measure. ‘1am afflicted very much’ 
1611 (1885). We may venture to infer that ‘very much’ was at 
that time a dignified phrase, and not the worn-out trivial thing it 
now is. 

113. L hate them that ymagen euell thinges. Luther had 
‘Flattergeister, ze. inconstant, fickle, gadding souls. ‘I hate 
the double-minded’ Cheyne ; who recognizes here the religious 
compromisers of the hellenizing agitation, those forefathers of the 
Sadducees ; the psalmist himself being a spiritual ancestor of the 
Pharisees. 

134. wrongeous. 1535 and 1540: ‘wrongful’ 1611. The 
Genevan (1560) has ‘ Deliuer mee from the oppression of men.’ 

148. ALyne eyes preuente the night watches. See note on xxi. 
3. What we now regard as an awkward archaism was mani- 
festly growing in favour with scholars after 1539, for it is more 
frequent in 1611, as we may conveniently observe in this place. 
Not only has 1611 preven? in this verse, but also in v. 147 (after 
1560). This has been followed by 1885 ‘I prevented the 
dawning of the morning’; where the American Company notes : 
‘For prevented read anticipated.’ 

160. Thy worde ts true from euerlastyng. ‘Thy word is true 
from the beginning [Heb. Zhe beginning of thy word ts true]’ 
1611 ; ‘ The sum of thy word is truth’ 1885. 

164. Seuen tymes a daye do I prayse ye. From this verse, 
combined perhaps with lv. 18, sprang the devotion of the Canonical 
Hours, 


jOsalms crr.-trrrib. 


A song of the steares. This translation of the Inscription rests 
on the tradition which said that these psalms were sung on the 
stairs or steps up a certain ascent into the Temple. Fifteen 
consecutive psalms have this Title, and they are now commonly 
termed, after the Bible of 1611, Songs of Degrees. The Hebrew 
word seems to Say up-goings, stairs, steps, degrees, gradations, 
rhythms, stepping-stones ; and many have been the conjectures 
what manner of up-goings or gradations were intended. The 
now prevalent explanation is that these psalms were for Pilgrims 
to sing on their way up to the Feasts at Jerusalem. 

Gesenius in 1812 referred the term to a peculiar device in the 
verbal structure, whereby a telling word is taken up again and 
again with a ladder-like recurrency and as it were an ascent of 
progressive rhythm. Thus in cxxi. the words help, sleep, keep, 
especially the last, are reiterated, like a step to step movement, 
instead of the more usual parallelism. Even more conspicuous 
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is this feature in cxxiv. A couplet in Watts’s version of cxxi. 
has caught something of this effect— 


‘Israel, a name divinely blest, 
May rise secure, securely rest.’ 

In The Christian Year (ii. in Lent) there are three verses which 
ascend by steps as in the theory of Gesenius. They begin thus: 
‘We barter life for pottage’ etc. This view was combated by 
Reuss in a fine passage of his Introduction. He maintained that 
they were Pilgrim Songs, ‘Chants de Pélerinage’; appealing to 
the Greek of Theodotion, dopa tov avaBdocewv. This has been 
widely accepted. Cheyne says:—‘a little Psalter called “the 
Songs of Ascents,” or better ‘“‘of Ascent.” . . . Probably it is 
a portion of a larger collection of spiritual songs which the 
pilgrims sang to enliven their journey to the Holy City.’ 

These psalms form a well-marked group, and have a family 
likeness, which has been thus characterized :—‘sweetness and 
tenderness ; a prophetic tone ; brevity ; an absence of the ordinary 
parallelism ; and something of a quick trochaic rhythm.’ (Zhe 
Speakers Commentary, ed, Canon Cook.) 


JOsalm crx. 


Reuss says that this is the only one of the Pzlgrim Songs 
that is hard to explain, and that it is one of the most obscure 
psalms in all the Psalter, 

Tiling (1765), quoted by De Wette and again by Delitzsch, 
interpreted this psalm by the relations of the Jews to the Samaritans 
after the Return from Exile. 

4. Mesech.. . Cedar. So 1662, but now ‘Kedar.’ These 
are real names, Mesech (Gen. x. 2) being the ‘ Moschi’ in the 
Caucasus ; and Kedar (Gen. xxv. 13) being a wild Arabian tribe, 
like the Bedouin: so that, in the geography of the time, they 
would be the outermost barbarians northward and southward. 
But the names are used less geographically than typically and 
proverbially, as we might say ‘among Tartars and Hottentots.’ 


jOsalm crri. 


The Keeper of Israel. Within the circuit of the last six verses 
the word fee recurs six times; but this feature is veiled in our 
Psalter by the substitution of ‘preserve’ in two of the six places. 
The Hebrew word is pv skamar; and Hitzig surmises an 
allusion to dangers apprehended from the Samaritans. 

In the Sarum Use (Maskell, Alonumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae, i. 38) and in all the Books of Common Prayer before 
the present, namely in those of 1549, 1552, 1559, and the Scotch 
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of 1604, this was the psalm used in the Churching of Women: 
and not until 1662 were cxvi. and cxxvil. substituted for it. 


jOsalm crrii. 


Dr, Perowne says that this, more than any of the rest, merits 
the title of a Pilgrim song. The poet lives in the country, and 
towards the season of the Feast friends and neighbours come to 
him and ask him to be of their company in pilgrimage. 


Psalm crriti. 


The sigh of the friendless and despised, who seek a refuge in 
God. 

2. mastresse. This word occurs in the Paston Letters, both 
in the form masfresse and also in the form mastres, No. 27 
(A.D. 1440) The first letter that a John Paston, about A. D. 
1476, wrote to the lady who afterwards became his wife, opens 
thus: ‘ Mastresse, thow so be that I, unaqweyntyd with yow as 
yet, tak vp on me to be thus bold as to wright on to yow’ etc. 


jPsalm crrib. 


In this instance even Delitzsch does not press the Title, but 
calls ita psalm in the manner of the Davidic psalms, with its 
figures of the drowning waters and the little bird. ‘ The beautiful 
song betrays its late origin by its Aramaizing character, and by 
its delighting, after the manner of later poetry, in all kinds of 
embellishments of language.’ 

This psalm claims affinity with cxxix. by structure, style, and 
theme ; and particularly by the summoning call ‘Let Israel now 
Say.’ 

Psalm cerrb. 


Jehovah is a bulwark to his people who are faithful. 

3. the lot of ye ryghteous. t.e. the Holy Land; so Olshausen, 
Hupfeld, Graetz. Thus 1885: ‘For the sceptre of wickedness 
shall not rest upon the lot of the righteous’ :—7z.c. God shall not 
permit the foes of Israel to lord it over them at will. 


Psalm errbi. 


Thanksgiving for the return from captivity, and a prayer for 
those behind. 

4. Turne oure captyuite. A prayer for the return of those who 
still linger among the heathen. The figure is from streams of 
water, one of the most exalting to an Eastern imagination. As 
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the dry torrent-beds are refilled by gracious rains, so may the 
faithful ones come streaming home and refill the land! 


jPsalm cexrroit. 


All a man’s toil is vain without God ; our best possessions are 
gifts from Him. See above cxxi. pref. 


jPsalm crrbiii. 


The Marriage Song of the English Church. It is a rapid 
lyrical glimpse at the blessings of obedience as written in Deut. 
XXVIil. 3-12. 

2. O well ts the. Avery ancient structure. In Beowulf 186: 
Wel bid pzem pe mdt, etc.: Wellis him who may, etc. In Chaucer, 
Canterbury Tales, 2108 (‘ Knightes Tale’)— 

For every wight that loveth chyvalry, 

And wold, his thankes, have a passant name, 
Hath preyed that he might be of that game ; 
And wel was him, that therto chosen was. 


7. chylders chyldren. So 1535 and 1540. This will seem 
more archaic if judged by present literary standards, than if com- 
pared with living usage. It 1s still living language in Yorkshire. 
In Stainton Church near Maltby in the West Riding, there is a 
tablet dated about 1800, on which ‘childer’ appears ; and it is a 
fair tablet of white marble, so that the expression was English of 
the best society at that time and place. 


jOsalm crrir. 


A rapid glance at national tribulations and deliverances, in a 
resolute tone, like an irrepressible sally from the unbroken spirit 
of Israel. Compare cxxiv. 


jOsalm crrx. 


The sixth of the Penitential Psalms; used in church on Ash- 
Wednesday at Evensong; and it is (as Horne says) calculated 
for the use of the Church, or of any member thereof. It is the 
funeral psalm of more than half Christendom. ‘It was observed 
at the obsequies of the great Hungarian patriot, Deak, that of all 
that touching and solemn service, the De Profundis was the 
most pathetic part’: Bishop Alexander, Zec/. ili. It is the source 
of Luther’s hymn: ‘ Aus tiefer Noth.’ 


jOsalm cerrxi. 


‘One of the most beautiful psalms’ (De Wette). 
In the Rubrics Amendment scheme of 1879, this is made one 
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of the Proper Psalms for the Annunciation. And as we read it, 
we revive in memory those representations of the Blessed Virgin 
in which medieval painting attained its highest and most purified 
expression. 

Dr. Sanday in 7he Oracles of God, c. vili., has quoted this 
psalm as giving the right attitude of mind towards the deepest 
question that has been debated in our time. 


Msalm crrrit, 


A plea for Zion and the house of David, on the ground of the 
ancient promise. Unlike the generality of this group by the 
historic nature of its contents, by its parallelizing, and by the 
absence of resumed words linking clause with clause. 

This is the only psalm in which the sacred Ark is named 
(Delitzsch). 


jOsalm errriit. 


Of this psalm Herder said that it has the fragrance of a lovely 
rose, 

1. brethren to dwell to gether in vnitye. The comma after 
brethren in the Common Prayer books is intrusive; it is not in 
1662. It has changed this word into a Vocative, which is not at 
all its function. The phrase érethren to dwell etc. is imitative of 
the Latin acc. with inf. ‘habitare fratres in unum’=70 katowketv 
ddeA ous éritoavTé ; and this phrase is the subject of the whole 
sentence. In 1611 (1885) for is inserted to make it plain: ‘for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” Compare cxlv. 3. The 
American Prayer Book shared our error, but in the recent revision 
(1890) it has been corrected. 


jPsalm cerrrib. 


This psalm closes the Pilgrim Songs with a final benediction, 
and Luther called it Epzphonema superiorum, an epilogue to the 
previous members of the group. It consists of an appeal (vv. I, 2 
and a response (v. 3), wherein the interlocutors are generally 
understood to be groups of Levites forming the night watch in the 
Temple. But Reuss asks—If the speakers are Levites, how comes 
this psalm to be among the Pilgrim Songs? Nay (says he), they 
‘who by night stand in the house of the Lord’ are not Levites 
but the pilgrims themselves, who on the last morning of the feast 
assemble while it is yet night in the Temple and chant their 
farewell song. 
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JOsalm errr. 


The opening verses of this psalm are a repetition of cxxxiv. 
and verses 15 to end are found in the middle of cxv. Reuss 
says :—‘ Hymne liturgique sans verve poétique et surtout sans 
originalité” Delitzsch more tenderly :—‘It is a psalm in the 
mosaic style. The old Latin poet Lucilius already transfers the 
figure of mosaic work to style, when he says—‘“‘ quam lepide 
lexeis compostae ut tesserulae omnes.”’ 


jPsalm cerebi. 


This is the only psalm with a Refrain that is repeated with 
every verse throughout. It has been supposed that the versicles 
were chanted by a solo voice, and the Refrain by the Quire. 

It is one of the very few psalms that have been satisfactorily 
rendered into a modern language. Milton’s version was written 
at the age of fifteen. The translation is not close, but it has 
caught the spirit of the original. The modern hymn-books have 
adopted it— 

Let us with a gladsom mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind: 


For His mercies ay endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


1. hys mercy endureth for euer. This has been happily called 
a ‘magnificently rolling Refrain’ (Zhe Spectator, 19 July 1884). 
Cheyne says: ‘ What is it that glorifies one of the least poetical 
of the later psalms, and justifies its liturgical title, “‘the great 
Hallel” ? Simply its exquisite Refrain, ‘‘ For his lovingkindness 
endureth for ever.’’ Ovigzn of the Psalter, p. 371. 

23. Averse has been omitted—-supplied in 1540 thus: ‘which 
remembred vs, when we were in trouble.” At this point the course 
of the retrospect comes down to the times of the poet. 


jOsalm crerbii. 


This psalm looks like a reminiscence of the Babylonian Exile 
by one who had experienced it. But the place of the psalm in the 
collection has caused this to be questioned. Hitzig sees in it the 
expression of a real homesick longing towards Jerusalem, but by 
a poet who had never seen Babylon except in imagination ; yet 
one who was a real exile, viz. of the Dispersion. Cheyne’s view 
is so far similar, that he calls it ‘a dramatic lyric.’ 

It has furnished the keynote for many a patriotic song, and it 
‘may be regarded as the spring of the songs of the Jerusalem 
above.’ Dr. Ker, The Psalms in History and Biography. 
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jPsalm cerrebiii, 


Here begins a new group of eight which in the Hebrew text 
bear David’s name. The Greek translators made an addition, 
with this effect :—‘A Davidic psalm of Haggai and Zachariah.’ 
Dr. Perowne infers that ‘the translators were not satisfied with 
the traditional view as to the authorship of the psalm, 


jOsalm crrrix. 


The Jewish Scholiast Aben Ezra called this ‘the crown of all 
the psalms.’ 

Its beauty consists not in that art of versification which only 
the Hebraist can appreciate, but rather in that elevation of thought 
which gives universality, and wins the admiration of all mankind. 

The language indicates a late date by Aramaic change in the 
Hebrew. It is not that words are taken over from another 
dialect, but that Hebrew words betray Aramaic tinge. Mr. 
Robertson Smith has illustrated the case thus :—‘ If we heard a 
foreigner speaking English who put Z for T and said zz for Zo, 
and zen for fen, we should know he wasa German. Quite different 
would be the case of an Englishman who talked of the Zeitgeist, 
or borrowed any other German expression. The peculiar forms 
in this psalm are of the former kind.’ Zhe Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church (1881), p. 193. 

See an exposition of this psalm in the Boyle Lectures for 1875, 
by Dr. Wace, Lect. v. 

8. y° uitermost parte of the see. te. the West. As a result 
of geographical situation ‘the sea’ came in the Hebrew of 
Palestine to mean the West. So ‘the River’ came (less distinctly 
however) to indicate the Eastern limit, by reference to the 
Euphrates. Somewhat in the same manner, the phrase ‘ within 
the four seas’ has grown out of the geography of our own 
country. 

14. deneth in the earth. ‘in the lowest parts of the earth’ 
(1611); ‘curiously wrought in the underworld’ (Cheyne). A 
bold and delicate stroke of divine poetry. 

18. when I wake vp, [am present with the. Consciousness is 
closely connected with the sense of God ;—and His presence 
comes more particularly before the mind at the moment of waking, 
of recovering consciousness. 


{Psalm cri. 


A supplication against treacherous foes. 
3. adders poyson. i.e. adders not adders’, as generally in the 
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reprints of 1611 since the editionof 1769. Scrivener, Auth. Ed. 
of English Bible, p. 166. See notes to Ixxxi. 133 cvil. 27. 

5. trappes. This verse stands thus in the modern reprints of 
1611, followed by 1885— 


The proud have hid a snare for me, and cords ; they have spread a net 
by the wayside ; they have set gins for me. 


But the word ‘gins’ is due to subsequent alteration. In the 
original 1611 it is ‘grinnes,’ and this was a modification of the 
Genevan 1560 ‘grennes.’ This applies equally to cxli. 10. The 
reprints of 1613 and 1638 altered the spelling to ‘grins,’ and at 
length 1762 introduced ‘gins.’ Scrivener, Auch. Ed. of English 
Lible, p. 224. 

salm ert. 


Prayer for preservation from sin and rescue from foes. A 
psalm of great obscurity. 

6. so will I take it, as though he had powred oyle vpon my 
head: it shall not hurt my head. In 1540 as now: ‘but let not 
their precyouse balmes breake myne heade’ etc. 

10. trappes. ‘grennes’ 1560; ‘grinnes’ 1611; ‘gins’ in the 
modern books and 1885. See note on cxl. 5. 


jOsaim crit. 


A cry for deliverance from persecution. 

9. Bringe my soule out of preson. This has been generally 
taken as figurative, and equivalent to ‘bring my soul out of trouble’ 
exlii. 11. But Hitzig takes it literally. 


jOsalm criti. 


According to Ewald, this psalm is ‘finely selected from old 
songs and profoundly striking, but otherwise of so independent 
an origin that it cannot be attributed to the poet of cxl.-cxlil.’; 
he having grouped these three as from one hand. But Hitzig 
thought the ‘darkness’ of v. 3 was probably identical with the 
‘prison’ of cxlii. 9, and that these two psalms proceed from 
oneauthor. Thisis the seventh and last of the Penitential Psalms. 


jPsailm criib. 


A national thanksgiving for success in war, which success 
appears as something unexpected by an unwarlike people, and 
therefore the more manifestly the work of God. This psalm even 
in patristic times was judged to be Maccabaean. It has the mark 
of a late psalm, in its numerous reminiscences of older psalms, 
esp. viii, xviii. xxxili. Cheyne calls it ‘a piece of post-Exile 
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mosaic work.’ Many critics hold vv. 12-15 to be a fragment of 
another psalm. 

12a. That our sonnes maye growe vp as the yong plantes. This 
conjunction veils the abruptness of the Hebrew transition, which 
is one of the causes why critics have thought the following verses 
an alien fragment. In 1885 it is: ‘When our sons shall be as 
plants’ etc. 

126. polyshed corners. ‘our daughters are as cornices carved 
in palace-fashion’ (Cheyne). Madame Bunsen writing to her 
youngest daughter Matilda in 1853 said: ‘‘ Let our daughters 
be as the polished corners of the Temple” is a verse of a psalm 
that always gives me an image equally just and _ pleasing.’ 


Augustus J. C. Hare, Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen, 
vol. 11. p. 153. 


}salm crib. 


This psalm is generic and universal; it has little or nothing 
of an occasional character. It is a concentrated example of the 
spirit which pervades the whole Psalter, making it meet to be the 
elementary book of devotion for all nations. In form it is an 
alphabetic psalm, with the Vzz verse wanting. The Septuagint 
has either preserved it, or else supplied it artificially : if the latter, 
they have taken v. 17 for their pattern. 

3. maruelous worthy to be praysed. The Hebrew is the same 
as that which in xlvin. 1 is rendered ‘hyelye to be praysed.’ 
The intrusion of a comma has made an adverb into an adjective, 
and out of one proposition has made two. For now we read : 
‘Great is the Lord, and marvellous, worthy to be praised.’ This 
supplies an interesting example of the way in which a turn of 
speech may become antiquated, and liable to misinterpretation. 

The comma is not in the standard book of 1662, which I have 
seen both in fac-simile and in the recent reprint: and as I never 
found an English Prayer Book free from this error, 1 have felt 
some curiosity to know at what date it entered. I was even 
thinking of a search in the Bodleian, when the information came 
unexpectedly to hand. In conversation with my friend the Rev. 
Dr. Millard among his rare and valuable books, something caused 
me to mention the misprint, when he at once pointed me to the 
fine folio Prayer Book of 1662, with the engraved Title by Logan. 
I turned to Psalm cxlv. 3, and there sure enough was the printer's 
comma. So that although the MS. standard was free from it, 
the very first print contained it, and it is no longer strange that 
it has been propagated to all subsequent impressions. 

The American Prayer Book has it right, and this I have verified 
as far back as the edition printed at Oxford in 1867. 
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jOsalms cribi.-cl. 


A group of five Hallelujah psalms forms the natural close of 
the Psalter. Each of these five psalms begins and ends with 
Hallelujah. 


Psalm cribi. 


Trust not in man but in God. 

3. and then all his thoughtes peryshe. Kay translates: ‘In 
that day his projects perish’; quoting Bellarmin: ‘Omnia illa 
palatia quae cogitando fabricaverant’; z.e. all their ‘castles in the 
alte: 

9. uvpsyde downe. This recoinage of the old phrase up go Dotun 
is already in 1535. English Philology § 517. 


Psalm cribit. 


A high Eulogy of Jehovah, who in Nature is wonderful and 
towards Israel is gracious, especially by the crowning favour of 
His revelation. 

In the Septuagint this psalm is divided into two, namely vv. 
1-11, and 12-20, which are numbered cxlvi. and cxlvi. ; and thus 
the parity of numeration between the Greek and the Hebrew, 
which was broken after ix., is restored for the brief remnant of the 
Psalter. 

16. He geueth snowe lyke wolle. A true and beautiful figure. 
Dr. Pusey spiritualized it in the following manner :—‘ that is, the 
chilling dispensations of God’s severe Providence come down 
upon His Church, yet form a mantle to preserve it from more 
intense cold.’ 

jDsalm cribiii. 


A call for Praise and universal homage to the Creator from 
one end to the other of the whole Creation. Compare Philippians 
ib ives fe 

The psalm is very well summarized in the ‘Contents’ of 
1611 :—‘1. The Psalmist exhorteth the celestiall, 7 The terres- 
triall, 11 And the rational] creatures to praise God.’ 


Wsalm crlix. 


Praise to God who giveth victory to His people.—If the 
language of v. 6 ff. seem strange for ‘saints’ and ‘meek-hearted,’ 
that is partly due to the new spirit of Christianity which we are 
under, and partly to our not easily putting ourselves in their 
place. 
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These saints were not trained to be men of war, but they had 
passed through a terrible crisis which had made them so. Judas 
the Maccabee saw in a dream the prophet Jeremiah, who put a 
sword into his right hand, saying: ‘Take this holy sword, a gift 
from God, with the which thou shalt wound the adversaries,’ 
2 Macc. xv. 16. Cheyne says: ‘The 149th Psalm shows us, 
indeed, how congenial this work became to those who would once 
have started back from it with horror.’ 


jOsalm cl. 


An universal call to praise God. As the First Psalm for the 
beginning, so this seems to have been composed for the end of 
the book. Delitzsch says: ‘With this full-toned sonorous finale 
the Psalter ends.’ 


Ghe End. 
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